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You vvon'i believe how easy it is to upgrade your FM 
card with Roland's Sound Canvas DB . It just snaps on. 

And you won't believe your ears. Because it'll blow away 
even the newest wavetable sound cards with its Articulated 
Wave sounds. You can thank Roland's own ASIC/DSP chip 
technology and world-class sound library for that. 

So give your games and educational programs that extra 
punch with sounds that pull you in. And give your multimedia 
presentations sounds that scream. Professional! 

Go find Sound Canvas DB at your local computer store, or call 
(800)386-7575 and select! to receive a free color brochure. And give your 
computer a blast of fresh sounds. 
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CASE STUDY: EBN 

The making of Telecommunication Breakdown by Emergency Broad- 
cast Network. Its use of interactive video makes it one of the few 
compelling Enhanced CDs weVe seen. 


lA SERIES: BUILDING A WEB SITE 

Larry O’Brien on how to use state-dependent behavior to track activity 
on your World Wide Web site. 


CASE STUDY: INSIDE TRILOBYTE 

What’s Trilobyte been up to since developing The 7th Guest, their 
million-plus selling haunted house game? For the past two and 
a half years, they’ve been busy developing The 11th Hour (the sequel 
to The 7th Guest), Tender Loving Care (an interactive movie), and 
two other interactive experiences using proprietary tools. In this 
in-depth case study, you’ll learn the inside story on Trilobyte’s 
GROOVIE technology, 3D modeling and video compositing tech- 
niques, their thoughts on interactive storytelling for adults, how 
they’re managing corporate growth, and more. 
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assets from music to historic speeches to sound effects, loops, 
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Eric lustin Gould shares his brainstorming tool for 
interface development and gets in-depth on the func- 
tional anatomy of software device characteristics. 
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A comprehensive list of what’s available in what formats for how 
much from whom. 
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Composer David Javelosa on why creating music for 
games is so hard. 
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John Worthington walks you through multithreaded 
programming and the BeBox multiprocessor PowerPC 
computer. 
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COVER YOUR ASSETS 

Multimedia attorney Charles B. Kramer explains how to 
legally protect your ideas with nondisclosure agreements. 
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ANIMATA 

Techniques for building realistic explosions, fire, and 
smoke effects through the combination of video and 
3D animation from Mark Giambruno. 
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Readers teach Larry O’Brien about Unix, 
a Macolite speaks out, and Ascension 
sets the record straight. 
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Microsoft celebrates their Win95 Game 
SDK, Macromedia’s developer conference, 
and news from the interactive world. 
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How Mysf was ported to the PC, Sound- 
Fonts explained, and more answers to 
frequently asked questions. 
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Intergraph’s Pentium Pro WinNT work- 
stations, transportable storage, Apple’s 
Media Tools 2.0, realtime MPEG encod- 
ing, 3D modeling software, and more. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 



BIG HEADS 


M ost would consider it an occasion worth celebrating, but I knew we were in trouble. 

I’d just returned from an extended road trip — a couple days in Southern Oregon 
doing the research for this month’s Mega Case Study on Trilobyte, one day home, 
two days in Chicago putting together another profile of an innovative development team (which 
you’ll have to wait to read in a couple months), then a week in the Big Apple attending the 
Audio Engineering Society convention. I wasn’t back in the office more than a couple minutes 
when John Ueland caught me in midstride. 

“Hey, Dom. Can I go to New York to accept?” 

Accept what? I thought, sensing impending doom (the disastrous kind, not my favorite po- 
litically incorrect game from id). 

“The award, of course.” 

That’s when I noticed the signs: Head the size of a high-altitude weather balloon. Giddy, 
self-satisfied smirk. Puffed up chest. Sure symptoms of . . . 

“Didn’t you hear? We won an Ozzie.” 

. . . winning some professional award or other. An Ozzie is a Folio: award — Folio: being 
a magazine about the magazine business. Like I said, an occasion worth celebrating. But with 
his head in such a swollen state, all I could think of was how our rookie art director intended 
to get through the door of his cube, let alone onto a plane to New York. Then I remembered 
that Lea Anne, our managing editor, kept a ready supply of #1 1 Exacto blades for just such 
occasions. You can never, after all, be too prepared. 

It’s not every year that you win a national award for Best Designed New Trade Publication. 
Considering Inter Activity is John’s first magazine — he spent years in the salt mine of our mar- 
keting department designing media kits and issue promotions while doing illustrations for 
our sister publications Guitar Player and Keyboard in his spare time — I figured he was entitied 
to both the bloated ego and the trip to the big city on the other side of the world. 

And lest he think us ungrateful, kudos to Guitar Player art director Rich Leeds, who designed 
the overall look and feel of our premiere issue, a look and feel that Ueland has taken as a point 
of departure and attempted to improve with every new issue. 

Readers have been vocal in their praise of our contemporary look and overall readability 
— something the boys really worked hard on. Congrats to both of ’em, burly egos and all. 


A number of luminaries in the magazine business will tell you focus groups are worthless when 
it comes to editorial content. Common wisdom, or so the studies and gurus say, is that readers 
never tell you what they want, because they don’t know what they want until they read it. In other 
words, real magazines have real editors who have real vision that produces interesting content. 
Or something like that. 

I say humbug to that. Reader involvement means a lot. It’s one thing for us to force feed you 
with info about our favorite titles and Web sites, it’s another for you to tell us what you’d like 
to read about in these pages. So how about it? Want to get interactive for a minute? I’d like to 
poll you folks on just what kinds of things you’d like to see us do case studies on. Consider it 
a reader’s poll of sorts. We have plenty of such things planned, but we get very few if any requests. 
Send your requests to me at interactivity@mfi.com, along with a short description of why you 
think the title /Web site /whatever would make for interesting reading. If we agree, we’ll try to 
get the inside story for you here. 

Enjoy. 


Dominic Milano 
Editor 
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NEW BLITZ FEATURES 


^ Full Su 

^ Support for Apple's QuickTime VR 
Support for 3DMF file format 
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More Online Caj 
Assign a JJRL address to an object, and the object 
immediately acts as a browser 
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STRATA™ 


With its award-winning 

array of powerful modeling, 
rendering and animation 
capabilities, StudioPro 1.5 is an 
essential tool for creative 
professionals. Its truly intuitive 
interface makes StudioPro easy 
to learn and use. Create 
stunning 3-D images and 
animations. Push and pull 
vertices of a model in the 3d 
Sculpter. Make models warp, 

P twist, bend, or animate over 
time. Add special effects like 
m Explode, Shatter, Atomize and 
■ Bounce. StudioPro is used by 
I creative professionals worldwide 
' for multimedia production, 
entertainment, print work 
and more. 


And 

available ^ 

for Power PC only: 

StudioPro BLITZ (version 1.75) 
with full support of QuickDraw 
3-D. Edit and manipulate fully 
textured models in realtime. 
Create virtual walkthroughs 
using the built-in QuickTime VR 
capabilities. Integrate projects 
with other creative tools using 
3DMF support — the standard 
3-D file format from Apple. 
Easily create 3-D scenes for the 
World Wide Web (WWW) with 
Virtual Reality Modeling 
Language (VRML). Assign a URL 
address to a texture and the 
model instantly acts as an online 
browser. With support for 
hardware acceleration and 
multiprocessing architecture, 
StudioPro BLITZ brings 
workstation performance to 
the desktop. 




architecture and PCI hardware acceleration 
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NewMedia 

MAGAZINE I 

THUMBS UP 


MacUser 


EDITORS’ \ 
CHOICE 




SimlioPro is a ir.ulcm.uk i»l Strata. Inc. All other iraJeniarks are the projurty ol their rtspeciive hokler.s. 
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For Academic Pricing, call: 
1-800-531-3227 
http://www.strata3d.com 










Rock and roll is here to stay. 

But that prehistoric way of making music videos is history. 

Hello, Media 100.® The most powerful and simple digital video system ever. Say goodbye to pricey 

studios and pushy editors. 

Just plant yourself in front of your Macintosh® and go. So it s that simple. And oh-so powerful. 
You get the highest picture quality available on any nonlinear system. Period. 

Edit online, in real time. 

You also get 8 tracks of real-time audio, graphics, titles, 100% QuickTime™ compatibility, 

stunning motion effects, and real-time ColorFXr 

You got something in mind? Get it done — all on one system. 
For a free video or live demo call I- 800- 832- 8188. 

And instead of trashing hotel rooms, start trashing that 

old way of doing videos. 


MEDIA 


Check out the video you did. Time 
to celebrate. Back to the hotel room. 
Hello, Security? 
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As your drummer takes the 
standard 92-minute solo, you 
wake up suddenly with this 
really cool idea. 
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g/v : 


The show ends. You head 
backstage, yell at the sound guy, 
and sit down at a Mac. 




Look at you, you’re an editor. 
Cut. Paste. Move this. Slide that. 
It’s so simple, Sherlock. 


• 1995 Data Translation, Inc. All rights reserved. All trademarks referenced arc owned by Data Translation, Inc., except QuickTime and Macintosh which are owned by Apple Computer. Inc. 


WHAT DID YOU HAVE IN MIND? 

Come see us at booth 3648 at MacWorld, San Francisco, January 9th-12th, 




Stupid Stupid Stupid 

We were deluged with email after ‘‘How to Put 
Together an Internet Web Site: Just Enough Unix 
to Get You Connected to a Server** appeared in 
our November/December *95 issue. Larry 0*Brien*s 
“Top 10 Unix Commands** d^ned the command 
pwd as password. In fact, passwd is password. 
Larry knows. Trust us. Here*s a sampling of what 
readers had to say: 

I just got the November/ December '95 Inter- 
Activity and spotted the article about building 
a Web site. A good tutorial series for beginners 
on how to create Web pages and place them on 
a server is long overdue. As a network admin- 
istrator and Webmaster, I spend way too much 
of my valuable time hand-holding users and ex- 
plaining cross-platform related file handling 
problems that come up when attempting to 
move files from DOS /Windows into Unix. 

While your article does a nice job defining 
the common problems, it falls short in ex- 
plaining the solutions, and due to some fairly 
blatant misprints it will definitely cause ad- 
ditional confusion to anyone trying to follow 
it when attempting to put Web files onto a 
Unix server. I hope you don’t mind some con- 
structive criticism. 

First off, in the Top 10 Unix command list on 
page 43, there are two serious errors. The com- 
mand for changing passwords in Unix is passwd 
not pwd as shown in the table. The pwd com- 
mand is valid but means “print working direc- 
tory.” Fortunately, it is specified correcdy in the 
body text. It’s only wrong in the table list. 
Next, the command to create new directo- 


ries in Unix is mkdir, not md as shown in both 
the table on page 43 as well as in the text of 
the article. Some sysadmins who have a lot of 
DOS users accessing a Unix machine may opt 
to create global command aliases so that users 
can use familiar commands on both platforms. 
If md works on your system to create new di- 
rectories, it’s because the sysadmin mapped 
it as an alias to the mkdir Unix command. This 
is definitely not the case for the majority of 
your readers. 

The most common area where my Web users 
run into trouble is barely even mentioned in the 
article. It is the issue of properly setting file per- 
missions. This is a totally foreign concept to vir- 
tually all PC /Mac users. The article glosses over 
setting the execute bit for script files, but it 
doesn’t mention the need to set the file permis- 
sions explicitiy for all of the other Web page el- 
ements. Failure to set file permissions for Web 
page objects properly will result in the Web serv- 
er returning an “access denied” error. This is the 
single biggest problem I run into. 

Many flavors of Unix default to setting file per- 
missions to “no access” for “others” for any file 
placed on the system unless a gracious, non- 
security conscious sysadmin specifies otherwise. 
This means that when users place files in any 
directory on the machine, only they have read 
access. Anyone else (except possibly members 
of the same “group”), including a Web browser 
client, can’t read the file unless the file’s owner 
explicitly sets the file permissions for “others” 
to “read” with the chmod command. This little 
point was totally missed in your article. 

Lastly, attempting to explain the CGI scripting 
file permission issue in an entry-level tutorial 
is pointless. No one writes CGI scripts on a desk- 
top platform and then moves them to the Unix 
server. You just can’t do it. Granted, technically 
you could write a Perl script or C source on a 
PC and then move the file into Unix. The prob- 
lem is that you can’t run your CGI Perl script or 
C code until it’s loaded onto a Web server. Any- 
one who can write CGI scripts in Perl or C 
doesn’t need a tutorial on how to move them 
onto a Unix machine. 

I’ll stop now. I don’t mean to be too critical 
of your valiant attempt to help the information- 
ally challenged newbies. I deal with it every day. 
It’s just that incomplete instructions with mis- 
prints will ultimately create more confusion that 
sysadmins like me will have to deal with. I do 
enjoy your magazine. Keep up the good work! 

John Kraft 

David Larson Productions 

sysop http://www.craftnet.org 


I n the first article I look at in my very first issue 
of InterActivity, I discover you have some re- 
markably un-clued writers and editors when it 
comes to articles about Web serving. Not 
promising. If you’re going to try to produce a 
“Top 10 Unix Commands” list, at least try to get 
more than 8 of them correct. 

pwd prints the current working directory. It 
has nothing to do with the change-password 
command, passwd. 

On almost all terminal emulators, is the 
transmit-off (XOFF) or fireeze-scroUing character. 
Stopping the scrolling of text on your terminal 
screen won’t stop the execution of whatever 
command you mistyped beforehand, though 
it may make you think you’ve crashed the Unix 
machine. Try ^C instead. 

Richard Johnson 
via the Net 

Larry 0*Brien responds: The chmod com- 
mand should definitely have made it into the 
Top 10 list. As for a command to stop programs, 
it varies from system to system, which is one of 
the good reasons to hate Unix. 

I just finished reading Larry O’Brien’s article 
in the November/ December ’95 issue of In- 
terActivity. I thought it was a great pointer in the 
proper direction for neophytes. 

One thing that you didn’t bring out is how 
hard it is to convince a sysadmin that you ac- 
tually need that Webspace. I remember when 
I first started authoring, it took me a little over 
two weeks before the sysadmin would even 
acknowledge our company’s capabilities with 
regard to running a Web site (almost two 
years ago). 

Interestingly, this is the same sysadmin that 
put the finishing touches on our Do-It-Yourself 
Web! World Wide Web Self Publishing server just 
over two months ago. It’s a great tool that lets 
you act as your own Webmaster without all the 
“real” headaches. You can check it out at 
http://web.idirect.com if you’re interested. 
Ross Wm. Rader 
General Manager 
Internet Direct Canada 
via the Net 

Motion Capture Unkudos 

S imon Knights’ Animata column “The Power 
and Pitfalls of Working with Motion Capture 
Technology” in InterActivity, September/ October 
’95, provides a good overview of character an- 
imation but contains some glaring errors in its 
reference to magnetic motion trackers. 
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Your readers should know that Ascension's 
DC magnetic tracker, Flock of Birds, supports 
up to 60 nodes (receivers), allows realtime cap- 
ture of all kinds of complex motions, and op- 
erates well in even harsh environments. The key 
to good performance lies in taking a few com- 
mon-sense precautions prior to starting a mo- 
tion capture sequence. Although our cables are 
wired, our customers typically bunch them into 
a single trailing tether. In this way, sword fighting 
sequences are possible — as animators such as 
Mr. Film Studios in Venice, California, have rou- 
tinely demonstrated — without disastrous re- 
sults, as your writer opines. Similarly, a “big 
chunk of metal" in the room will not “muck up 
motion capture" as the writer states unless it lies 
between an actor and our transmitter box. One 
of our customers even operates his tracker on 
the 17th floor of a skyscraper and routinely cap- 
tures beautiful motions. 

Jack Scully 
President 
Ascension 
Burlington, VT 

Simon Knight responds: Having talked with 
Mr. Scully, we both agree that pre-planning is 
essential for successful motion capture. It is true 
that with the correct setup, a sword fighting se- 


quence can be successfully captured on a mag- 
netically based motion capture system. Many 
users carefully tether the cables into one man- 
ageable harness. However, it is also true that 
these systems pose some inherent limitations on 
the mobility of the human actor, which was my 
main point. 

Metal objects can present a problem to these 
magnetically based systems. Again, by carefully 
planning out the motion capture area, by con- 
structing a sub-floor, and by keeping metal sup- 
ports away from the receivers, most of these ar- 
tifacts can be eliminated. 

Kudos 

C ongratulations on a truly fine magazine. I 
don’t normally compliment magazines, but 
your publication is an exception that demands 
recognition. InterActivity appears to have cap- 
tured the formula that sets apart the exceptional 
from the ordinary. 

Your coverage of design ideas and product 
evaluations provides practical insights into the 
really important issues of interactive multi- 
media development and deployment. Each is- 
sue has been ripe with information and ideas 
that aspiring and experienced multimedia de- 
signers need to compare their own efforts or 
plans against. As you expand your operations. 


I hope you stay true to your principles, cov- 
erage, and format. 

Here’s to your continued success. 

David J. Wormsbecker 
via the Net 

R e: Case Study on Ron Cbbb [November/De- 
cember ’95] . Yes! Good to finally hear from 
intelligent people with real knowledge of the 
field. Keep that up. 

Robin Solis 
via CompuServe 

Macs Make Life Easier 

C onnor Freff Chchran’s November/December 
’95 article on storytelling was excellent. But 
1 have to correct him on one thing: the relative 
difficulty of using CD-ROMs with PCs and with 
Macs. After telling a typical PC user’s tale of woe 
and lamenting that after three months of trying, 
almost a quarter (!) of the titles he tested “never 
worked at all," Cochran goes on to say, “Such 
headaches are just as common in the Mac 
world, different only in specific kind and not in 
general annoyance." 

Sorry, but that just isn’t so. Consider, for ex- 
ample, Broderbund’s figures on returns of Myst 
due to technical problems (i.e., users who can’t 
get the product to work). Mac version: 1 in 20. 



Youve gol \o make hislory... romorrow. 

And you need some great footage and photos... yesterday. 

Maybe we don’t know what’s in your head. Yet. 

But with I ^,00D hours of footage and 20, 000, 000 stills, 
we probably have it. Cataloged, copyright-cleared and 
ready for you to use. With thousands of images already 
available in digital format. (One less headache, right?) 


ChEck ouf our on-linE dafabases on 
FoofagE.nEf and on CompuSErve. Fax us on your lEffErhEad 
for a ffEE brochufE and samplE teeI. 


Arch 


Arc 


DTD 


530 W. 25th Street, New York, NY IDDOl Tel. (212) 620-3955 Fax (212) 645-2137 


Your One Call To History: 

800-53B-9585 
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Widows: 8 in 20. Eight times as many Windows 
users — nearly one in two — simply can’t get 
the CD-ROM to work. And this was no quick- 
and-dirty cross-platform port. A^5tfor \Mndows 
had a substantial budget, took a year to do, and 
required more man-hours than the Mac soft- 
ware it’s based on. 

Or take a look at the recent review of 23 CD- 
R systems in New Media [September ’95]. 
“While we completed our Mac software testing 
in short order with only rare phone calls to 


manufacturers, the Windows testing delayed 
this article by three months and contributed 
to many sleepless nights. We wasted many 
weeks and phone calls wrestling with conflicts 
between different software and firmware revi- 
sions Nearly every day one bug or another 

brought our PC tests — and our three PC con- 
figuration experts — to their collective knees. 
The Mac remains the hands-down choice for 
ease of use and compatibility.” 

I’ve run more than a hundred CD-ROMs on 
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MediaStudio Pro 




T>« NEW STANDARD tN DtOTTAL VIDEO EOTTINQ 


There’s a new standard in digital video 
editing technology. In reviews in Digital 
MediaStudio Pro™ topped Adobe 
Premiere™ in virtually every category. 

And, AElPMediaStuio Pro Version 2.5 
adds even more power with 32-bit Video Editor and Capture 
modules for unmatched performance, Sub-Pixel Rendering 
for unrivaled video quality, and support for bi-directional 
prediction using the Intel® Ind^ Mdeo Interactive codec. 

Also included are 3D spherical and cylindrical moving paths, Proxy-mode editing to further 
speed-up the creation of your productions, T/X Studio"^ for over 100 transitions and 50 video 
effects &ers, and Multimedia Converter"^, which converts to and from virtually any multimedia 
file format. All this in one tightly integrated package. And, it’s hundreds less than Adobe Premiere 
So, call 1-800-858-5323 today for upgrade information, or to locate a dealer near you. 
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Performance 


Setup 


Ease of Use 


Documentation 


Tech Support 
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Q MediaStudio 

W Pro 2.0 
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AWESOME 


MediaStudio, MediaStudio Pro, F/X Studio, Multimedia Converter, Ulead 
Systems, and the Ulead Systems logo are trademarks of Ulead Systems, Inc. 
General Notice: Some of the product names used herein have been used for 
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half a dozen Macs, ranging from a beat-up, nine- 
year-old Mac II to a bottom-of-the-Iine, five- 
year-old PowerBook 100 to a shiny, three-week- 
old Power Mac 7500. 1 have never seen a CD- 
ROM fail to run on a Mac. Come to think of it, 
I don’t know anybody else who has — and I 
know lots of Mac users. That doesn’t mean it 
can’t happen, but it does confirm that it’s a pretty 
rare occurrence in the Mac world. 

By his own account, Cochran poured three 
months of work and an extensive (and expen- 
sive) series of hardware upgrades into a valiant 
effort to get twenty CD-ROM titles to run on 
his PC. When he still has a 20% failure rate after 
all this effort and expense, he might be forgiven 
for consoling himself with the comfortable fic- 
tion that it’s just as bad on the other side of the 
fence. Unfortunately, the facts simply don’t sup- 
port him. 

Andy Baird 

Educational Testing Service 
via the Net 

j 

Telling Tales 

I enjoyed your Art of Storytelling article. One 
point it missed is that technology is not only 
inventing new forms and genres,but it is also 
giving the old forms a new, almost telepathic 
forum. The campfire, the comer of the bed, the 
armchair — all are extended in the digital age. 
Traditional storytelling is reaching people in new 
ways. As an example, drop by the Realist Won- 
der Society at http: / / www.rmet.com/ -nakamu- 
ra/. It’s a site that uses new technology to tell 
old-fashioned fairy tales. 

In a time of dramatic change, it’s important 
to find those things that do not change. People 
are trying to understand how to live richly in two 
worlds, how to manage the tension between tra- 
dition and change and be tme to both. Who bet- 
ter to communicate this journey than the writers 
and artists? 

I believe people are hungry for this. Why not 
offer a column to reflect these concerns? Some- 
thing very human, filled with tender emotion, 
gentle humor, surprising insights, and unbound- 
ed imagination. 

Chuck Duffie 

The Realist Wonder Society 
via the Net 


CORRESPONDENCE 


snail mail: Point of View, InterActivity 
411 BorelAve., Ste. 100 
San Mateo, CA 94402 
email: interactivity@mfi.com 
fax: 415.655.4360 
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Unleash The Power Of Your Imaginationi 

Electriclmage^ Animation System 




Electric! mage has allowed us to create intricately detailed 
environments without the need for high-end Silicon Graphics 
workstations. The raw horsepower of the program is amazing. 
No other software even comes close. " 

Michel Kripalani — President, Presto Studios 


Renderama'”- Network 
Rendering And Batch Processing 

True 3D Inverse Kinematics 

Now Up To Twice As Fast 

"l-Can't-Believe-lt's-Not-Real!" 
Motion Blur 


Anti-Aliasing Levels Of Up To 
64x64 Pixels 

Easy To Use Interface 

Light Rays - Smoke And 
Lighting Effects 

Smart Deformations 


images from "Buried In Time: The journeyman Project: 2 CD-ROM Came" © 1 99S, Presto Studios, Inc, 

O / 995 Electric Image, Inc. Character Electric Image, Inc. Electrictmage, Renderama and Satisfy Your 
Creative Addiction are trademarks of Electric Image, Inc. Specifications subject to change without notice. 


I Didn 't Know You Could 
Do That On A Mac! 

You don't need an SCI to create dazzling 
effects. Electricimage on a Power Mac has 
been meeting the demands of graphics 
professionals every day with identical or 
superior results. You won't get strung out 
on prolonged rendering times, because 
ectricimage is the fastest software-only, 
per-frame renderer anywhere, beating all 
other renderers on all platforms — not just 
on simple tests, but with scenes utilizing 
400,000 polygons with transparencies, 
glow lights, textures, shadows, reflections, 
motion blur and more! Best of alt, 
Electricimage is easy to use — you don't 
have to be a programmer or a Ph.D. to 
achieve incredible results! 

Put the power of your imagination to work 
with Electricimage. Calf now for a free 
brochure/flipbook. 

" ' ’ '■ Electric Image 

! N t; 0 R P 0 R A T E D 

Telephone: 818.577.1627 
Applelink; ELECTRIC.SLS 
Internet: sales@electricimg.com 
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Q 


How do software companies develop 
the retail price of their products? 


A: 


There is no cut and dried answer to this 
one. The basics of pricing revolve 
around such factors as your costs (factor in la- 
bor; materials; equipment expenditures; licens- 
ing fees; legal fees; advertising, promotion, and 
mailing expenses; etc.), your distribution model 
(how many units do you expect to sell; how 
much will you have to pay your distributor and 
retailers; etc.), what the market will bear for the 
content you're delivering, and so on. 

Many base their pricing on patterns set by 
previously published product. If you’re building 
a CD-ROM that looks and acts enough like an- 
other title or follows a particular genre of titles, 
you can see what your competition is charging 
and go from there. 

You may think your title is worth a bunch 
of cash — indeed you may need your title to 
sell for big bucks — only to find that other titles 
in the marketplace actually make it next to 
impossible for you to charge what you’d 
like. In fact, Laure Levin of KidSoft points 
out that similar products from other com- 
panies in the children’s marketplace can 
actually bring down the value of an entire 
genre through market saturation. 

Your distributor and resellers can also 
be very helpful to you in the area of pricing. 
Eric Winkler at Broderbund tells us Ingram- 
Micro keeps him apprised of market trends 
and is upfiront about how they expect hew prod- 
ucts to sell. 

If capturing market share or simply reaching 
a lot of people is your prime goal, say to establish 
brand recognition, then you may want to con- 
sider bundling your software with another prod- 
uct (soundcards, video boards, computers, and 
other CD-ROMs are all fair game). But be careful, 
bundling is a strategy often used to unload 
shovelware and can have negative as well as pos- 
itive connotations. 

Of course, if you’ve got a product that can’t 
be compared with anything out on the shelves, 
you may employ a strategy that’s part guesti- 
mate and part sky’s the limit. Start by figuring 
out what the customer gets from a product, be 
it time saved, comprehensive resources or a 
unique educational /gaming experience in the 
marketplace. If your title might save the cus- 
tomer hours of reading or demonstration time 
and provide entirely new applications in which 
to use the information, it can translate into big 
savings and a big price tag. Take, for example, 
A.D.A.M., the medical anatomy software (see 
our May/fune ’95 issue). It was marketed to 


doctors and medical schools for $6,000 per 
disc (!) when it was first released. It currently 
retails for $1,695 and is used in every medical 
school in the U.S. 

Enjoyed the case study on Myst in your 

• first issue but was wondering howMyst 
was ported from Mac to Windows. 

Because Cyan developed Myst in Hyper- 

• Card, and there still isn’t a HyperCard 
client available on the Windows side, a team 
from Broderbund basically recoded the whole 
thing in C++ from scratch, using an internal de- 
velopment system. Broderbund, of course, is 
the distributor for Rand and Robyn Miller’s Cyan. 


According to Matt O’Hara, the systems product 
manager who oversaw the port, they started on 
the MFC version concurrent with the Mac, and 
it took an extra four or five months to finish the 
Windows version. During this time, at least five 
people worked on it, including two program- 
mers, Matt, and the sound crew. 

All the assets — the art, the sound, all the in- 
formation components — already existed in 
separate files. The graphics files were all received 
as .PICT files or Quick Time movies from Cyan. 
Broderbund’s team reprocessed them using De- 
babelizer into .bmps for Windows and devel- 
oped a new super palette because Windows 
needed a slightly smaller set of colors. No major 
changes were made to the files, but some of 
them had to be reworked because they were 
picking up Windows system colors. 

Tom Rettig, the sound director for Broder- 
bund, received all the 16-bit, 44.1kHz sounds. 


and with another soundperson went through 
the game and came up with a list of all the places 
the sounds belonged. They extracted that in- 
formation from the HyperCard stacks provided 
by the MiUers. Then they had to do some file 
massaging and a lot of checking and rechecking 
to make sure they were placed correctly. 

One of the biggest challenges for the porting 
team was redoing the logic again; they were ba- 
sically recreating the game. That was an arduous 
task, because with a new code base, a vdiole new 
set of bugs crop up. This is a common phenom- 
enon for Broderbund when handling a title de- 
veloped out of house. 




♦ ♦ • 





Q 


What are SoundFonts? 


David Battino, editor of Music & Com- 
• puters, answers: The music synthesizers 
on many current soundcards can play back ac- 
tual recordings of instruments stored in ROM. 
But because these are ROM-based sounds, 
your options are limited if you want to 
change them. For example, suppose you’re 
working on a song. You dial up the sound- 
card’s flute sound, and it’s lush, breathy, and 
. . . totally wrong for your tune. However, one 
of the most powerful features of the Creative 
Labs Sound Blaster AWE32 is its support of 
E-mu Systems SoundFont technology. The 
AWE32 can store instrument sounds in RAM as 
weU as ROM, which lets you add new sounds 
to your soundcard in much the same way you 
would add a new printer font to your computer. 
These sound fonts are available from Creative 
Labs, E-mu Systems, and third-party vendors. 
Or you can make your own. The AWE32 is bun- 
dled with a program called Vienna SF Studio 
that, among its many other functions, lets you 
convert .WAV files you record yourself into 
SoundFonts the AWE32 can then play as instru- 
ments. The APIs are identical to Sound BIasterI6, 
the predecessor of the AWE32, so replacing the 
cards will not raise any compatibility questions. 
Developers can put SoundFonts on their own 
CD-ROMs and provide custom audio back- 
grounds for their projects if they agree to pay 
the one-time licensing fee. If you have more 
technical questions about SoundFonts, contact 
Frank Revel of E-mu Systems at 408.438. 1921 
xI48 or soundfont@emu.com. ^ 


TWim 


HAVE A QUESTION? 

Submit it to faqs@mfi.com 
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ILLUSTRATION: MODERN WORLD MESSANGERS 
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Use SuperCard to put your 


MULTIMEDIA ON THE MAP. 


Come see Marionet™, 
Allegiant’s new Internet 
scripting kit, at the 
MacWorid Expo, booth #1539 
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"Developing interactive maps required 
building an interface that did not already exist. 
SuperCard's power and flexibility allowed us 
to load Topo! up with functionality and still 
deliver a unique, elegant interface. No other 
authoring environment would have allowed 
the development process to run so smoothly." 

- Paul Glauthier, Wildflower Productions 


PP^p^ When Wildflower Productions 
f wanted to build a ground- 
HLLECIflOT breaking interface to digital 

maps, they couldn't use just any 
authoring tool. They needed one that 
delivered real innovation, real fast. 

That's why they chose SuperCard 
for their dazzling new TOPO! series 
of interactive topographical maps. 
Wildflower discovered what many 
topnotch developers already know: 
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Delh'cr Your SuperCard 
Projects To Millions 
Of Windows Users 


Ail 


SuperCard is the fastest, most flexible 
tool for delivering professional quality, 
cross-platform multimedia applications. 

• Applications that stand out from the 
crowd with unique interface features, 
unparalleled user interactivity and 
complete platform support that the 
other tools just can't deliver. 

• Applications that can be 
easily reused with 
new content, so you 
can deliver the next 
version without 
starting from scratch. 

• Applications that leverage your time 
by letting you build your own custom 
authoring tools, accelerating your 
development to new levels. 



SuperCard 

Software 

Technology 


SuperCard's simple scripting language, 
extensive media support and straight- 
forward object-based approach make it 
easy to start your projects yet offer the 
depth required for even the most 
seasoned developers, such as Wildflower. 

Whether your mission is delivering a 
multimedia CD-ROM title, corporate-level 
CBT, or a fully custom "shrink-wrapped" 
application such as TOPO!, SuperCard is 
clearly the authoring tool of choice. 

So, when you're ready to blaze a new 
trail in multimedia, pick up a copy of 
SuperCard today ... and start putting 
your work on the map. 


FREE SUPERCARD TRIAL VERSION 


Call 800 - 255-8258 or visit our web site at 
www.aliegiant.com for more information. 


Copyright © 1 995, Allegiant Technologies, Inc. All rights reserved. SuperCard is a registered trademark and the Allegiant "A" logo and logotype are trademarks of Allegiant Technologies, Inc. 
All other trademarks are the property of their respective owners. For more information on Topo! or Wildflower Productions, check out their home page at http://www.topo.com. 
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Compiled by Erica Smith & Kathleen Maher 


^Rumor Has It 


Twitch "n' shout. GT Interactive just shipped Hexen: 
Beyond Heretic. They're billing it as the "most im- 
mersive, realworid, combat acfion game ever pro- 
duced/' and rightly so. Within the 3D worlds of 
Hexen, the player has multiplayer options with co- 
operative or deathmatch networked play, accel- 
erated graphics, and several roleplaying possi- 
bilities. The designers took advantage of a new 
level editor and advanced scripting tool to enable 
multiple actions to be triggered by the player's 
moves. . . . The 1996 Grolier Multimedia Ency- 
clopedia is on the shelves, a newer, faster version 
of their most successful reference title. CompuServe 
Internet links are embedded within 1 2,000 articles 
(out of 33,000 listings) on the disc. . . . Turn on, 
tune in, drop in this disc: Haight-Ashbury in the 
Sixties produced by Rockument just shipped as 
we go to press. A two-disc CD-ROM with the fea- 
tures of an interactive time capsule, a documentary, 
and a game, it promises to satisfy the cravings of 
the most ardent rock documentarian. Original an- 
imation, interviews, video clips, and music are in- 
cluded. . . . VeriFone, MasterCard, and Visa 
teamed up in a market study conducted by Globai 
Concepts to evaluate consumer and merchant at- 
titudes regarding Internet commerce. They discov- 
ered that 32% of World Wide Web users have al- 
ready bcxjght products ard services over the Internet 
! and plan to do so in the future. Of these users, 62% 
prefer using credit cards for making purchases over 
the Web, but digital cash and checking account 
withdrawals showed up second and third, respec- 
tively, os alternative preferences for online payment. 
^ Not surprisingly, respondents were most concerned 
* with credit card fraud, lack of privacy, and the in- 
visibility of the electronic merchants Get crack- 

ing. Velodly, a publisher of entertainment titles, 
is looking for new products from developers who 
can take advantage of their 3D multiplayer network 
and Internet delay mitigaHon technologies. Ideally, 
they would like game titles in the action/adventure 
and simulation categories for the Internet and stand- 
^ alone markets to distribute in domestic and inter- 
national markets. For more info, contact Mark Yahi- 
ro, Four Embarcodero Center, Ste. 3100, San Fran- 
~ cisco, CA 941 1 1 ; vox 41 5.776. 80CX); fax 41 5. 
% 776.8099. ... A grcxjp of investors working with 
? Sega and CSK (Ibkyo) have thrown several million 
E' dollars into Integrated Computing Engines (ICE) 
r for a block of common stock. The money is ear- 


Continued on page 14 
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t DAY 


W ith a rallying cry of "DOS is dead, long live Win95!” Microsoft celebrated the 
release of their Game SDK at Judgment Day, a dramatic way to brag about 
the variety and number of games available for Windows 95. 

It was a bigger-than-life press conference where 35 gaming companies announced 
more than 75 games and accessories designed specifically to take advantage of the power 
of the new operating system. 

The event was one part trade show, one part party. LucasArts, Activision, and several other 
companies sponsored a haunted house. The first ever Doom tournament, Deathmatch '95, pitted 
25 of the top Doomsters against each other. The finals were held at midnight. Should you wish 
to peek at these games, check out Microsoft’s Windows 95 Games Launch Web site (http://www.mi- 

crosoft.com /win- 
dows/games). 

The Game SDK, re- 
leased Sept. 29, allows 
developers to write 
games and create pe- 
ripherals optimized 
for Windows 95. The 
kit includes Microsoft 
DirectX APIs, includ- 
ing DirectDraw, Di- 
rectSound, DirectPlay, 
and Directinput (for 

Rebel Assault and Battle Beast (below) — are just two of many titles details see Omid 

being readied for native Win95 release in time for Xmas95. , 

Rahmat s story on the 

Game SDK in our last issue), which promise to deliver better than DOS performance and 
improved compatibility. 

“Microsoft's powerful combination will 
make it possible for developers to concen- 
trate on the task of developing awesome new 
games, while fijeeing us from the many pains 
associated with developing under MS-DOS,” 
commented Jay Wilbur of id Software. 

Some of the games featured were Activi- 
sion’s MechWarrior 2 and ATI Technologies’ 

Mortal Kombat III. The hardware compa- 
nies were showing off products such as 
Brooktree Corp.’s BtV MediaStream accel- 
erator chipset. Creative Labs’ 3D Blaster, 

Sound Blaster, and Modem Blaster, AMD’s 
wavetable chip, VictorMaxx Technologies’ CyberMaxx 2.0 head-mounted display, the long- 
awaited Softimage for Windows NT running on DEC Alpha workstations with Accelgraphics 
accelerator cards and on an Intergraph TDZ-400 dual P6 workstation, Permedia’s accelerator 
card featuring 3D Labs’ OpenGL chip, and the list goes on and on. ^ 
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Save $800 on 

Macromedia Director 4 . 0 . 

Get Oracle Media Objects instead. 
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With Personal News, 
viewers can customiu 
their own news service, 
and retrieve news from 
archives. It was devel- 
oped in cooperation 
with CNBC, and 
authored in OMO. 


Virtual Journeys, 
a language-learning 
program from 

Gessler Publishing Co., Inc. 
was authored in OMO. 


*#4U$ of v.uv 


Logica Interactive 
Video Environment, 
for video-on-demand, 
was authored in 
OMO. Courtesy of 
Paramount Pictures. 


CD-Now 
is a music catalog 
shopping application 
which allows users to 
preview, sample and 
purchase cassettes 
and CDs. It was 
authored in OMO. 


The GRP Collection, 
from N2K, Inc., 
combines a jazz music 
sampler featuring 
labels like Decca and 
Chess, with a 
catalogi order 
application. It was 
authored in OMO. 


Pakistan 
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Director is great for authoring CD-ROMs. So is Oracle Media Objects. But OMO is also the only tool which will let 
you author exciting applications that can be distributed across networks: from LANs to the Internet to ISDN 
and interactive TV. Director won’t. And OMO allows easy access and manipulation of relational data. 
Director doesn’t. Director costs about $900. For a limited time, get OMO for just $99*. Call 1 . 800 . 63 3 . 07 26 . 
Or download a free trial version at http://www.oracle.com/ 


To join our New Media Alliance developer program contact us at 
1.800.633.0687 or via the Web at http://www.oracle.com/ 
‘These prices are only available in the United States. 


(■ 'T mi QuickTime and the QuickTime logo are trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. Used under license. 
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Rumor Has It 


marked for research and development in high per- 
formance graphics, signal processing, and virtual 
reality systems based on ICE's superstation tech- 
nology. In exchange, Sega hopes to have access 
to the technology for integration into future projects. 
ice's products include a collection of desktop parallel 
processing workstations for graphics and signal 
processing applications. . . . AAatsushHa and 300's 
recent agreement grants Matsushita the exclusive 
rights to 3DO's M2 3D graphics technology. Title 
developers who want to develop for the M2 will 
have to deal with Matsushita. . . . Merger update: 
SoffKey was making an aggressive attempt to ac- 
quire The Learning Company, stepping all over 
Broderbund's feet in the process. TLC rejected the 
offer and planned to hold a general stockholders' 
meeting to announce the merger as we went to 

press Netscape has been busy shopping. They 

recently purchased Cdbbra, which will allow them 
to create nifly new tools and new uses for Netscape 
technology. Collabra develops software for elec- 
tronic group conferencing. Netscape hopes to ex- 
ploit workgroup computing and Web sites for ap- 
plications such as inhouse training. . . . CNN In- 
teractive is forging a strategic alliance with AT&T, 
providing a forum called the AT&T Business Neh 
work. As part of the agreement, CNN will provide 
business content and remove its business forum 
from CompuServe. The companies will explore pro- 
gram development to link broadcast TV and online 
services. . . . CompuServe is trying to get a leg 
up on the competition. While they belatedly pur- 
chased Mosaic to offer Web access and improved 
Internet access to their subscribers, CompuServe 
is also forming a partnership with Xing technology 
to incorporate audio technology, including voice 
audio compression and decompression, this shouU 
enable them to offer online conferencing tools such 
as realtime voice transmission and give them the 
capacity for broadcast quality music. The new tech- 
nology will be available as part of CompuServe's 
upgraded WinCIM 2.0 interface, which should 
be avoilable by the time we go to press. ^ 

Got News? Send it to InierAdivityf 41 1 Borel Ave., 
Ste. 1 00, San Mateo, CA 94402; fax 
415.655.4360; Internet interactivity@mfi.com. 


Macro MAN | A 

T he Macromedia International User Conference held in San Francisco Oct. 30-Nov. 1 , 1 995, 
brought a blizzard of news from the makers of the most popular multimedia authoring system. 
At the top of the pile is Shockwave For Director, a technology that enables full-blown Director 
movies to be played back via the World Wide Web. 

A utility called Afterburner compresses, optimizes, and packages Director-authored presentations 
for Web delivery. (Compression is reportedly around 60%. ) Then a Shockwave-capable browser 
can download and play them transparently as the user surfs the Web, making dynamic multimedia 
content appear as an integral part of the online experience. The player for Shockwave For Director 
is available as a plug-in for Netscape Navigator 2.0. (As we go to press, a public beta version 
can be downloaded from http://home.netscape.com/comprod/mirror/index.html.) Microsoft Blackbird, 
Novisoft NoviPress, and Silicon Graphics WebForce are expected to follow, with provisions for streaming 
and caching in the works. 

A Shockwave For Director developer's kit, including Afterburner, documentation, sample movies, 
and the Navigator plug-in player, is available free of charge to registered owners of Director 4.0 via 
http : / / WWW. macromedia .com . 

As if to prove that Shockwave isn't a replacement for Sun's ballyhooed Java programming language 
— although from a nonprogrammer's POV it certainly appears to be one — Macromedia also announced 
support for Java applets in Director and Authorware. Macromedia will incorporate applets as a new 
media data type that can be animated and composited with other media data types. 

In his keynote address, Macromedia president Bud Colligan mapped out the company's plan to 
integrate their production and processing tools with their authoring systems. The goal is to create 
a consistent user interface, plug-in architecture, and information exchange protocol across all Macromedia 
apps. Colligan demonstrated the way Director 5.0 will be able to switch seamlessly to SoundEdit 
1 6 for trimming an audio file, then return for continued work on a larger production. The first three 
plug-ins for Director (Xtros in Mocromediospeak) were announced by Gray Matter Design ($299 
each). Sound Xtra enables authors to incorporate enduser sound controls such as record, playback, 
pause, and stop. For enhanced user interfaces, PopUp Xtra creates hierarchical pop-up menus within 
a Director movie. PrintOMatic Xtra provides printing functions so that endusers can print order forms, 
data sheets, test results, and the like. 

SoundEdit 1 6 2.0 for the Mac or Power Mac ($399, $1 29 upgrade) is the first product to support 
the Macromedia User Interface, which will eventually make all the company's tools operate according 
to a consistent set of conventions. The program also supports Xtras and ships with a plug-in loop tuner 
and multitap "preverb." 

The new version includes a host of productivity enhancements as well as improved basic functionality 
such as stereo mixing and input level controls. Sounds can be imported or captured directly from CD. 
The new batch processor automates tasks such as converting bit resolution, sample rate, and/or file 
format across a number of audio files, while dither and brighten options improve the sound of low- 
res formats. SoundEdit 1 6 2.0 includes lAAA compression for 4:1 data reduction, and the Sun AU file 
format, popular online, has been added to the 1 2 formats already supported. 

• Macromedia, 600 Townsend St., San Francisco, CA 941 03; vox 800.326.21 28, 41 5.252.2000; 
fox 41 5.626.0554. Reader Service #100 

• Netscape, 501 E. Middlefield Rd., Mountain View, CA 94043; vox 415.528.2555; fax 
41 5.528.41 24; Internet http://www.netscape.com. Reader Service #101 


• Gray Matter Design, 300 Brannan St., Ste. 21 0, San Francisco, CA 941 07; vox 41 5.243.0394; fax 
41 5.243.0396; Internet mediabook@aol.com. Reader Service #102 ^ 
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NOW with 

INTERNET Authoring Power! 



With most authoring tools, creating and updating 
today's critical business applications - interactive 
computer-based training, kiosks and performance 
support systems - can be a real pain. But not with 
IconAuthor®. Its award-winning architecture lets you 
modify the contents of an application without touch- 
ing the underlying structure, allowing you to reuse 
much of what you've created. The productivity gains 
are remarkable. No wonder it's the leading authoring 
tool for enterprise-wide multimedia development. 


IconAuthor makes it Easy To change 
Your Multimedia Applications. Of Course, Why You 
Have To Change Them Is Beyond Our Control. 


Separating structure from content is only one of 
IconAuthor's strengths. You can also develop applications 
on one platform and, with no rewriting, deliver them 
to others - Windows, Windows NT, OS/2, Unix/Motif, 
Macintosh. You have easy access to relational databases. 
And IconAuthor's SmartObject object-authoring technology 
lets you create applications with no programming or script- 
ing. That same technology is built into CBT Express", the 
fastest way to create computer-based training applications. 
Call now for our free Windows CD-ROM demo of both. 


NATIONAL VISION CENTERS 




800 - 289‘2884 

603 - 883-0220 


Leading the way in cross-platform multimedia 



http://www.aimtech.com 

GSA contract # GS-00K-93-AGS-6245 
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PROCESSOR Wars 


T he arrival of Intel's next-generation Pentium Pro processors with speeds up to 200MHz means 
yet another price/performance breakthrough in desktop computers. Among the first machines 
to use the new technology are Intergraph's TDZ graphics workstations. The TDZ line includes models 
that incorporate one, two, and four Pentium Pros in combination with Intergraph's own GLZl graphics 
accelerator. Performance is sufficient for demanding graphics, animation, CAD, and simulation tasks, 
and is said to exceed that of SGI's Indy and IndigoZ, even when equipped with the High Impact option. 

The TDZs run on Windows NT, 
which provides interoperability with 
networked Unix systems as well as 
multithreading capability to take 
full advantage of multiple proces- 
sors. In addition, NT supports both 
the OpenGL 3D API and, thanks 
to the use of Intel processors, the 
full range of conventional DOS, 
Windows, and Win95 applications 
in native mode. 

The GLZl graphics board inte- 
grates multiple custom 3D acceler- 
ator chips and up to 34MB of video 
RAM — ample horsepower for 
drawing 500,000 triangles per sec- 
ond. Other features include 24-bit double buffering, SMB to 32MB of texture memory, 1 0-bit gamma 
correction, support for dual screens in sizes up to 27 inches, and resolution of up to 2 megapixels. 

TDZ systems are multimedia-ready, incorporating motherboard-level networking. Fast SCSI-2 disk 
controller, quad-speed CD-ROM reader, and audio capabilities with built-in microphone and stereo speakers. 
Hardware RAID yields high I/O rotes, and 51 2MB of memory are devoted to error-checking and correction 
for efficient handling of large files. Airflow is optimized to keep the hardware cool without fans. 

The TDZ line includes the single-processor desktop TDZ-300 ($1 2,900-$23,400 depending on options) 
and dual-processor deskside TDZ-400 ($1 8,700-$47,700), both of which run at 1 50MHz. 200MHz 
versions are expected by the time you read this, and the quad-processor TDZ-600 (prices to be announced) 
soon thereafter. 

• Intergraph, CR1102, Huntsville, AL 35894-0001; vox 800.763.0242, 205.730.2000; fax 
205.730.61 88; Internet http://wv^w.intergraph.com/ics. Reader Service #105 ^ 



TDZ Workstation 


The Web on a Budget 

A Japanese startup called Webtronics has 
drastically lowered the price of entry to publish- 
ing on the World Wide Web. The WebBox ($990), 
a standalone httpd server for Ethernet networks, 
provides everything you need to establish a pres- 
ence on the Web except a network router, phone 
line, and content. 

The WebBox’s stripped-down approach is in- 
tended for low- traffic, low- volume situations, 
including small business and personal sites. It 
doesn’t require a hard drive, monitor, or key- 
board, but includes an LCD display for setting 
an IP address /netmask, 32-bit processor, Eth- 
ernet interface, and 2MB Flash RAM (expand- 
able to SMB and beyond via a PCMCIA slot). 
Application software is included for file ex- 
change, messaging, and HTML authoring, and 
operating system updates can be downloaded 
directly from Webtronics via the Internet. Fur- 
thermore, the WebBox is configurable and ex- 
pandable. A Tcl interpreter is built in, and all 
source code (in Tcl) is provided. 

• Webtronics c/o Corporate Source, 26071 
Merit Cir., Ste. 108, Laguna Hills, CA 92653; vox 
800.722.7748, 714.582.1946; fax 714.582.3706; 
Internet cs@ix.netcom.com. 

Reader Service #103 

Authoring for the 
Rest of the Rest of Us 

Conceived on the principle that interactive 
media developers should be liberated from the 
necessity of programming, Apple Media Tool 
2.0 ($495) for the Power Mac is an extensible, 
crossplatform, object-oriented authoring sys- 
tem. Version 2.0 boasts an improved user in- 
terface and a new architecture that separates 
the runtime engine from the authoring and 
scripting environments, enabling applications 
for Windows 95 and Mac to be created in a sin- 
gle process. 

AMT 2.0’s metaphor is a storyboard or map, 
with enhanced media support including RTF 
for unrestricted use of fonts, type sizes, and type 
styles; custom color palettes; and flipbook an- 
imation. Authoring of event- driven structures 
is accomplished through drag-and-drop tech- 
niques. Objects such as media, events, and ac- 
tions can be manipulated directly without script- 
ing. All key Apple media technologies are fully 
supported, including QuickTime and QuickTime 
VR, as well as features such as AppleScript. 

For applications that demand scripting, the 
system can be augmented by Apple Media Tool 
Programming Environment ($999). 

• Apple, 1 Infinite Loop, Cupertino, CA 95014- 


2084; vox 800.282.2732, Canada 800.637.0029, 
international 716.871.6555; Internet http: //www. 
info.apple.com. 

Reader Service #104 

Transportable Storage Media 

Producing digital media raises a thorny prob- 
lem: sharing data among collaborators. Net- 
working is one solution. More cost effective, of 
course, is using portable storage media. Trading 


media becomes a simple matter with MicroNet’s 
DataDock for the Mac, a system that accommo- 
dates removable modules in a variety of formats 
that now include DAT, SyQuest, and magneto 
optical. 

Designed for tasks in which large file sizes are 
routine, DataDock comes in two configurations 
that accept modules in any combination: a two- 
module desktop unit ($735 Fast SCSI-2, $880 
Fast/ Wide SCSI-2), two-module rackmount 
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or here. 


On stage or on CD, Yamaha instruments set the standard for the best 
sound quality. Now the Yamaha Wave Force DB50XG puts all that 
sound on a daughter board that snaps right on to 
your existing WaveBlaster™ connector-equipped 
soundcard. It doesn’t require any new software or 
messing with switches. The DB50XG instantly 
and dramatically improves the sound of your 
games, music and multimedia presentations. - 

The DB50XG uses exclusive Yamaha Advanced Wave 
Memory (AWM^“) technology so you’re hearing actual sounds 
digitally stored onto 4MB of wave-ROM (that’s four times the 
amount most other cards use). More wave-ROM means more variety 
and better sound quality. And these sounds are identical to the ones 
Yamaha puts in our highly acclaimed professional keyboards; the 
best sounds in the industry. 

It’s not just the sounds, but the superior control of 
them that sets the DB50XG apart. The new XG format 
takes control far beyond General MIDI (GM). And with 
major game developers implementing XG, you won’t 
want to be stuck with a card that doesn’t keep up with the times. 

The DB50XG will play all of your favorite GM compatible 
software. And with its superior sounds, it will play them better 
than you’ve ever heard before. 

It’s amazing what a simple upgrade can do. The Yamaha 
Waveforce DB50XG sounds so good, you’ll 
need to check your CD-ROM drive to 
make sure you’re not playing an audio 
CD. But first you’ll have to check with 
your favorite computer reseller. 

YAMAHA' 

The\% Your Computer 
Should Sound. 


GENERAL 

miai 


miao 

THE COMPUTER DEPARTMENT STORE" 


l\ICAi 


mm, 


To receive product literature, call (800) 823-6414 Ext. 107. ©1996 Yamaha Corporation of America, 
Computer Related Products, 6600 Orangethorpe Avenue, Buena Park, CA 90620. All rights reserved. 
Yamaha, WaveForce, AWM and the Yamaha logo are trademarks of Yamaha Corporation of America. 
WaveBlaster is a trademark of Creative Labs. 
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($925 Fast, $1,085 Fast/ Wide), and six- module 
rackmount ($2,299 Fast, $2,415 Fast/ Wide). The 
two-module rackmount system can be expand- 
ed one module at a time for $690 per Fast and 
$860 per Fast/Wide dock. 

Module options include 2GB DAT ($1,099), 
8GB DAT ($1,545), 270MB SyQuest ($635), and 
230MB magneto optical ($770). Hard drive 
modules of up to 4GB are also available with 
Fast or Fast/Wide SCSI-2 interfacing ($370- 
$2,110). They can be configured either as in- 
dividual drives or as MicroNet Raven or Raven 
Professional RAID arrays. In RAID configura- 
tions, modules are physically attached and 
transported as a single unit. 

Modules spin up and mount automatically 


when inserted into a dock and spin down au- 
tomatically when the associated icon is dragged 
into the Mac’s trash can. To prevent accidental 
data loss, modules can’t be disengaged while ac- 
tive. All modules feature a reusable labeling sur- 
face for easy identification. 

• MicroNet, 80 Technology, Irvine, CA 92718; 
vox 714.453.6000; fax 714.453.6001. 

Reader Service #106 

Networked Voice, Video, & Data 

According to California networking specialists 
Luxcom, producing and delivering multimedia 
is hard enough without the additional complex- 
ities of networking. Their solution is isoMAX 
($17,000), a ready-to-run “multimedia dialtone” 


server and network hub for running networked 
applications such as desktop videoconferencing, 
multimedia email, distance learning, and Inter- 
net access. 

IsoMAX uses the isochronous Ethernet pro- 
tocol, or isoEthernet, which marries Ethernet 
with ISDN in a single connection. This makes 
it possible to deliver both standard voice com- 
munication and integrated multimedia to the 
desktop via conventional twisted-pair wiring 
(unshielded or shielded) at distances of up to 
100 meters. IsoEthernet is fuUy compatible with 
existing LAN and WAN infrastructures and with 
emerging protocols such as ATM. In addition, 
it’s transparent with respect to current Ethernet 
applications. 

The compact switching hub includes 12 
ports, 1 1 for users and one for the server, with 
autosensing for nodes with Ethernet or isoEth- 
ernet adapters. The server, a 486/66 PC, con- 
nects to the hub via isoEthernet and to the WAN 
via ISDN PRI or PBX without the need for a fur- 
ther gateway system. The WAN interface, com- 
plete with modem, is compatible with public 
carrier services and both narrowband and wide- 
band ISDN. 

To make the system as turnkey as possible, 
Luxcom plans to certify applications for isoMAX 
They are also active in efforts to standardize 
isoEthernet drivers. 

• Luxcom, 3249 Laurelview Ct., Fremont, CA 
94538; vox 800.322.5000, 510.770.3300; fax 
510.770.3399. 

Reader Service #107 

Realtime MPEG Encoding 

It’s MPEG fever out there as products that 
support the full screen, full motion video com- 
pression spec flood the market and price/ 
performance ratios tumble. Realtime encoding 
is one of the hottest fronts into which SAI has 
introduced the dramatically priced Enigma 
MPEG 1 board for the PC ($4,500). 

Enigma handles data rates as low as 8kB per 
second (for Internet delivery) and up to 4MB per 
second (8x CD-ROM). The unit supports PAL, 
NTSC, and S-VHS and performs realtime 
transcoding between formats. The audio output 
is 16 bit, 44.1kHz. Audio and video are processed 
on the same board and synced to the same clock 
for optimal precision. 

Enigma automatically predicts changes in 
motion and alters encoding parameters to 
match the specific content of the footage being 
processed. The process can be adjusted man- 
ually as well via user-definable parameters such 
as I, P, and B frame combinations. According to 
the manufacturer, the efficiency of the motion- 
estimation algorithm, with a search range of up 
to 16 pixels in any direction, combined with half- 
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M aking it possible for one operator to control all the devices in an audio/video studio from 
a single interface, FutureVideo offers EditLink AV 21 10 For Windows ($695). The system 
consists of an 8-bit ISA bus controller card and a software control surface. 

EditLink AV 21 10 provides timecode synchronization between two banks of audio devices (up 
to four devices per bank depending on device type) via RS-422A, AAIDI Machine Control, or Control- 
M and Control-L (for prosumer VTRs). Compatible machines include VTRs (S-VHS, Hi8, Mil, and Betacam), 
ATRs (ADAT, DIRS, and DAT), and CD players (audio and ROM). The system also generates MIDI 
timecode (MTC) for locking MIDI sequencers and digital audio workstations. 

Control functions include playback, loop playback, autolocation (800 points), adjustable preroll/ postroll, 
automatic offset calculation, record-enable and -activate, and punch-in and -out. 

• FutureVideo, 28 Argonaut, Aliso Viejo, CA 92656; vox 714.770.4416; fax 714.770.4667; 
Internet 751 62.666@compuserve.com. Reader Service #108 
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Iter a decade of updates, extensions, add-ons, and hacks, the current generation of computer architectures 
has become top-heavy. Systems are complex and fragile. New technology is difficult to integrate. Software 
development is slow and arduous. All of which is especially troublesome when it comes to demanding 
applications such as developing interactive multimedia. 

Taking a bold step toward the future of desktop computers, Jean-Louis Gassee, former president 
of Apple's product division, founded Be Inc. to build cost-effective computers based on next- 
generation designs. The first fruit of his labor 
has arrived: The BeBox ($1 ,600). Outfitted 
with high quality graphics, audio, video, 
and communications capabilities, the Be- 
Box incorporates dual PowerPC 603s run- 
ning at 66MHz plus a fixed-point unit, 
floating-point unit, load/store unit, mem- 
ory management unit, 8kB data and in- 
struction caches, and up to 256MB RAM. 

It runs a portable, object-oriented oper- 
ating system that supports true preemptive 

multitasking, integrated database, fast I/O, and a range of expansion options. Interfacing 
includes PCI, ISA, IDE, and SCSI buses plus multiple ports for MIDI, serial, parallel, joystick, 
infrared, and "geekport" devices. 

Be hopes the combination of multiprocessor horsepower, operating system innovation, familiarity 
of development tools — coupled with the opportunity to catch a breaking wave — will make the system 
attractive to developers. 

Be, 800 El Camino Real, Ste. 300, Menlo Park, CA 94025; vox 41 5.462.41 41 ; fax 41 5.462.41 29; Internet 
info@be.com, ftp.be.com, http://www.be.com. Reader Service #109 



pixel resolution results in extraordinarily high 
quality even with difficult material such as fast- 
moving action and zooms. Since processing is 
frame-accurate, sequences to be processed can 
be defined precisely. The system also provides 
a realtime preview mode that splits the screen 
between incoming and outgoing video for direct 
comparison, so one video monitor is sufficient. 

Plans to provide hooks for editing programs 
such as Adobe Premiere and In: Sync Razor are 
in the works, as is a daughterboard providing 
digital I/O. 

• SAI, 14 Rockware Ave., Greenford, Middle- 
sex, UB6 OAA England; vox 44. 18 1. 578.5668; fax 
44.181.578.1603. 

Reader Service #110 

Video on Fire 

Hot on the heels of their Flame 4.0 and Flint 
4.0 video processing programs (debuted at Sig- 
graph ’95), Discreet Logic introduces Fire, a full- 
resolution video and audio editor that runs on 
the Silicon Graphics Indigo and Onyx. Fire pro- 
vides timeline and storyboard editing of uncom- 
pressed images plus a variety of controls over 


transitions in real time. Color correction, chroma 
keying, and character generation are included, 
as well as 64 tracks of audio with realtime EQ 
and crossfading. 

In parmership with audio powerhouse Sonic 
Solutions, Discreet Logic offers Stream, River, 
and Rain, three subsystems devoted to creating 
and enhancing audio. Stream provides 4 1/0 
channels and 12 tracks of hard disk recording. 
River increases those numbers to 8 I/O channels 
(expandable to 64) and 16 tracks (expandable 
to 100). Editing and processing capabilities are 
supplied by Rain. 

Discreet Logic is also busy with a bid for mar- 
ket leadership in virtual set technology. Their 
latest moves have been to acquire the Hybrid 
Vision System from France’s Institut National 
de I’Audiovisuel, which matches movement be- 
tween virtual and real camera systems, and the 
Vapour 3D modeling, animation, and rendering 
program from GOSS of Austria. To enhance their 
presence in the broadcast market, they’ve ac- 
quired Brughetti, which offers complementary 
products for that market. 

• Discreet Logic, 5505 boul St-Laurent, Mon- 


treal, Quebec, Canada H2T 1S6; vox 514.272. 
0525; fax 514.272.0585. 

Reader Service #111 

Drag-and-Drop 3D 

Arena Design is a 3D modeling, animation, 
and rendering package from Andover in versions 
for Windows 3.1 and Win95. It features integra- 
tion of modeling, scene creation, and animation 
within a single drag-and-drop environment. 
With the ability to generate 3D models from 
TrueType fonts, you can generate moving 3D 
logos easily. By attaching sounds to events within 
an animation, you can create dynamic multi- 
media scenarios. 

Three versions are available: entry-level Arena 
Design ED ($59); the more advanced Arena De- 
sign ST ($199) with ray tracing and adaptive anti- 
aliasing, video texture mapping, and improved 
control of lighting and camera motion; and Are- 
na Design Pro ($599) for professional applica- 
tions. The Pro version adds higher resolution, 
solid texturing, network-distributed rendering, 
alpha channel support, and multiple degrees 
of anti-aliasing. 
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• Andover, 532 Great Rd., Acton, MA 01720; 
vox 508.635.5300; fax 508.635.5326. 

Reader Service #112 

CBT Preauthoring System 

Designer’s Edge from Allen Communication, 
the world’s first “preauthoring” system, accel- 
erates and manages the process of designing 
computer-based training applications. Distilling 
the company’s cumulative experience develop- 
ing CBT for such clients as AT&T and IBM, the 
Win95 program is intended both as a produc- 
tivity tool for experienced developers and as a 
facilitator for novices. 

Designer’s Edge leads authors through the de- 
sign process step by step covering analysis, de- 
sign, development, implementation, and eval- 
uation in 12 distinct phases. Rather than enforc- 
ing rigid rules and structures, the program 
prompts authors for input, suggests alternatives, 
and organizes tasks. Four kinds of context-sen- 
sitive advice are provided: traditional help, pre- 
scriptive advice, a “show me how” course, and 
design wizards. The system also creates helpful 
forms and reports. 

• Allen Communication, 5 Triad Center, 5th 


FI., Salt Lake City, UT 84180; vox 800.325.7850, 
801.537.7800; fax 801.537.7805; Internet 
http: / / www.allencomm.com/ . 
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QuickTime Batch Compression 

Staring at scads of video files that need to 
be compressed into QuickTime movies? The 
most developer-friendly solution may be Movie 
Cleaner Pro 1.1 for the Mac from Terran Inter- 
active. This slick utility lets you select up to 
2,000 files for batch processing with any Quick- 
Time-compatible codec simply by selecting 
them and dropping them on the program’s 
icon. You can enter a single set of processing 
parameters for all films or specify settings for 
individual movies while globally processing the 
rest. If you need your computer in the mean- 
time, batch processing can be suspended and 
resumed at any time, enabling you to make op- 
timal use of time. 

Compression and processing settings, selec- 
table in a single window, include codec type, 
frames per second, pixel resolution, blur, and 
audio resolution, as well as cropping and audio 
and video fade-in and -out. A “talking heads” 


filter allows you to specify an area in the frame 
that doesn’t change (say, the background be- 
hind an announcer); the codec refrains from 
updating this area, which improves perform- 
ance elsewhere in the frame. There’s also an op- 
tion to maintain high quality in the first and last 
frames of a clip. This keeps a good-looking im- 
age on the screen before and after the clip is 
viewed. 

The Movie Expert wizard makes it easy to se- 
lect appropriate compression settings. Selecting 
plain-English priorities such as Smooth Motion 
vs. Clear Image CJualtiy or Video Quality vs. Audio 
Quality automatically selects parameter values. 
You can evaluate the effect of compression by 
dividing the frame between compressed and un- 
compressed images. Useful parameter settings 
can be saved for later use. (A shareware version. 
Movie Cleaner Lite 1.1, is also available. It lacks 
batch processing and is not accelerated for the 
Power Mac.) 

• Terran Interactive, 21471 Lee Dr., Ste. B, Los 
Gatos, CA 95030; vox 800.577.3443, 408.353.8859; 
fax 408.353.3871; Internet info@terran-int.com, 
http: / /terran-int.com. 

Reader Service #114 ^ 
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VIRTUS WalKIHrough Pro 2.5, 

lUE 3-D PUBUSHER FOR THE INTERNEE 


With Virtus WalkThrough Pro 2.5, featuring VRML export and stereo-viewing support, anyone can 
export 3-D environments to the World Wide Web. As Mark Pesce said, “Virtus’ acclaimed interface, rich 
functionality, and cross platform capabilities will make it a powerful world creation tool for the Web.” 
The tools are here, 3-D publishing on the Web is now possible with Virtus WalkThrough Pro 2.5. 


Call PC Connection at 1-800-998-0063 for competitive upgrade pricing. 

For more information or to order call 1-800-847-8871. Visit our Website at: http://www.virtus.com 
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and sounds leaps off the laser with coherence and focus that 
most multimedia producers only dream of. 

Telecommunication Breakdown combines four presen- 
tations: a Red Book audio album, Yellow Book QuickTime 
videos, an interactive “video wall,” and a slimmed-down floppy 
version of the latter for fans who don’t own a CD-ROM player. 
While all of the music can be heard using a standard CD player, 
three selections appear in QuickTime versions as well, one 
being a hiphop-inspiied paean to television entitled “Electronic 
Behavior Control System.” To run it is to love it. 

Launch the flick and you’ll be greeted by Josh Pearson, 
your onscreen host. He’s strange. Very strange, in fact, with 
creepy bulging eyes and a menacing grin. The sampled audio 
track guigles as a series of personalities familiar and unfamiliar 
babble testimonials, presumably touting EBN’s project. All 
the while Josh grins fiendishly and jitters inside a small box 
in the lower right corner of the screen as his image breaks 
up into TV static. As the music reaches a rolling boil. Bill Clin- 
ton, A1 Gore, Ross Perot, and Ted Koppel mouth the words 
of the title with apocalyptic verve. 

That’s just the noninteractive part. After blasting the audio 
and savoring the video, it’s time for the machine-gun expe- 
rience of EBN’s interactive video wall. As the presentation loads, 
a test tone blares and the seconds count dovm against a flash- 
ing test pattern on the screen. Then the wall appears: 16 sep- 
arate video fields that run simultaneously accompanied by 
looped audio fragments from the album. As rapid-fire found- 
object images cycle at varying rates, you can click on text fields 
marked Telecommunication Breakdown, EBN Info, Live Show, 
and Technology. The first transforms the wall into a simmering 
interactive lyric sheet for selections on the album. (Lyrics isn’t 
quite right; most of the words are spoken fragments sampled 
from television.) The other text fields yield additional infor- 
mation, new audio loops, and altered visuals, though never 
in a predictable way. In fact, it’s rarely obvious just what clicking 
in a given place at a given moment will do. Meanwhile the 
16 videos continue to mutate and cycle with every click. 

For more standardized navigation, a simple panel appears 
in the lower left corner. Along with Previous [screen]. Main 
[menu]. Quit, and Help buttons, the panel offers two labeled 
Effects A and Effects B. When you press one of these, the entire 
wall freaks out in a double-time barrage of color and imagery. 

More than multimedia artists, EBN are technovisionaries 
who have invented a new form of sampling embodied in a 
product called the \^deoSampler. “It’s a simple concept,” Josh 
Pearson explained recently as we probed the reason and 
rhyme behind the group’s creative vision. “It applies the prin- 
ciples of audio sampling to video. That means instantaneous 
playback and manipulation of video using any MIDI con- 
troller, whether it’s a MIDI keyboard, percussion pad, guitar, 
or any device that can send a MIDI note message.” 

To bring their concept to life, EBN founders Pearson and 
Gardner Post enlisted the expert assistance of computer brains 
Greg DeoCampo, founder of CoSA (original developer of 
Adobe AfterEffects), and Mark Maranello. “The prototype ver- 
sion of the VideoSampler has a very basic interface that lets 


you create forward loops, reverse loops, and alternating loops,” 
Pearson explains. “You have a start loop point, an end loop 
point, and a middle loop point. You can assign various func- 
tions to the pitch-bender of your MIDI keyboard so you can 
jerk the clip around to your heart’s content. It’s like scratching 
with video,” he concludes, referring to the DJ technique of 
pushing and pulling vinyl records beneath a turntable’s stylus 
to create rhythms. 

It makes sense that EBN would marry the two technolgies. 
“At first,” Pearson recalls, “we created multimedia installations 
involving painting, sculpture, and video in an effort to create 
all-encompassing environments that would provide maximum 
sensory stimulation for the viewer. Our first project was ‘Model 
Apartment,’ the place where we lived. By 1987 we were doing 
multimedia installations in gallery- type venues.” 

Post adds, “We also had the whole Telepodium project” 
— one screen of the video waU’s Technolcxiy section is devoted 
to this invention, which was developed, according to Telecom- 
munication Breakdown's electronic liner notes, “to evaluate 
the use of television entertainment as a weapon” — “which 
started as a replica of the presidential podium. We were mak- 
ing videos out of found footage of politicians set to music. 
For the opening night we would do a little performance 
through a PA. and crank it up. That’s how we started.” 

From such humble beginnings. Post, Pearson, and Deo- 
Campo have created a monster — or, as they might have it, 
the monster that is contemporary electronic communications 
has created them. We were pleased to find them happy to 
share the ideas and techniques behind Telecommunication 
Breakdown and other EBN projects. As first- wave represen- 
tatives of the coming generation of multimedia garage bands, 
EBN has much to say about shoestring production and not 
a little about combining audio and video effectively in the 
emerging CD Plus format. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Walk us through the methods you use to create a multi- 
media presentation, using ''Electronic Behavior Control Sys- 
tem** from Telecommunication Breakdown as an example. 

Post: Josh came to me with these weird words that he had 
cataloged: “I found someone saying ‘electronic,’ I found 
someone saying ‘behavior,’” and so on. We’d cataloged and 
transcribed the presidential debates, and we realized we had 
people saying all these scary words, so we put them together. 
For them all to chant “electronic behavior control system” 
was truly terrifying. We have 6(X), 700 hours of cataloged video 
and hundreds more that are yet to be cataloged to draw upon. 
It’s sort of a game of free association. Other times we’ll start 
with a concept and then find clips to support that idea. 

How do you do your audio sampling? 

Pearson: In the old days we would sample audio from the 
videotape using a Roland S-770 and W-30, and simultaneously 
we were sampling beats, bass lines. So while the video is being 
recorded and cataloged in handwritten notebooks, we’re com- 
ing up with music — looking for beats, amassing a huge library 
of killer break beats and various sampled sounds. Sometimes 
the music will just naturally go with certain clips, sometimes 
certain clips require a certain kind of music. Then we se- 
quence it with whatever musical composition we happen 
to be working on at the time. 

What MIDI sequencer do you use? 

Pearson: At the time it was the sequencer in the Roland 
W-30, which has seen a lot of service. It’s done great over the 
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years. Keep in mind that for all the songs on the CD, the basic 
demo versions of those songs were created about two or three 
years ago. We were working with the W-30 sequencer, the 
S-770, and 3/4” video editing. Wed make a finished, polished 
so-called soundtrack song, lay it onto 3/4” videotape, and 
then the video editing would begin. That’s when we’d go back, 
find the source video tape, dub it from 1 /2 ” to 3/4 ” and then 
painstakingly, and without the benefit of timecode, edit the 
original clips back onto the sound — carefully synchronizing 
people’s lips and whatnot. We got real good at lip reading. 
Very painstaking stuff, but it built character. 

Taking a step back, how do you capture your clips? Is the 
TV always on? 

Pearson: Oh yeah. We love watching television — we love 
it! Cable comes into the studio, and the TV is always on. And 
if something is there, and it’s appropriate, we grab it. 

And the remote is always nearby? 

Post: If I had a dime for every clip I’ve missed where I’ve 
leapt across the room to get the remote. I’d be a wealthy man. 

Pearson: It’s become more of a job. We don’t watch TV for 
pleasure any more. 

Do you use highend video equipment? 

Pearson: No, no. We’ve stuck to standard VHS, although 
when hi-fi came out our sound quality improved dramatically. 

Post: But we started with a couple of VCRs, just taping. 
We went for the rainbow effect, you know, that sort of stuff. 
That’s how it all began. Then we got turned on to public access 
cable TV where they had 3/4” editing systems, and we could 
actually start to edit more precisely. We would write for grants 
and residencies and get editing time on other people’s systems. 
We’d create a whole body of work in a couple of weeks when 
we’d stay in some place and use their gear. Then, finally, we 
got our own used 3/4” offline editing system. 

How did you proceed once you had completed the 
soundtrack? 

Pearson: Well, the soundtrack wasn’t finished! That’s v\4iere 
Opcode and Digidesign come in. In the intervening two years 
since that original recording was laid down, we entered the 
digital age. We hooked up with Greg, Macintoshes made an 
appearance in our studio for the first time, and we got 
Digidesign’s Sound Tools and Sound Designer II, a Digidesign 
Audio Media card, and Opcode’s Studio Vision MIDI sequenc- 
ing and audio editing software. Once again, our insatiable desire 
to rework things came into play. We couldn’t resist continuing 
to work on the “finished tracks.” They were further edited, 
chopped up, remixed, and rearranged in Sound Tools. Then 
we got some remix work done by Bill Laswell and Brian Eno. 

There’s an interesting story about working with Brian. He 
did a bunch of passes while he was remixing stuff, and he 
was just about to do final edits in Sound Tools when he called 
and told us his computer had died. The hard disk bit the dust, 
and he couldn’t do the final edits. He knew we were under 
a so-called deadline, so he had no problem with us re-editing 
his remixes. So we took the DATs of the various passes, 
chopped 'em up, rearranged ’em, and continued to work on 
them that way. Finally we had finished music. Using Master- 
List, Digidesign’s CD mastering program, we arranged the 
order of the CD to our liking, interjecting the standard be- 
tween-song, channel-changing stuff, and finally the audio 
was ready to go to mastering. Then we began editing all the 
video to match the audio. 

You had cataloged all the video, so you knew, for example, 
that you had to go to tape 1 05 and grab a clip of President 
Clinton at 03:45, 


Pearson: Right. Unfortunately, once again we’d lose audio 
quality because we had to take our nice polished DAT master 
and dump it to nasty ol’ 3/4”. 

How did you deal with synchronization? 

Pearson: The system we bought is actually an A/B-roU sys- 
tem with timecode, but the timecode part of it didn’t work 
very well. But we would lay it to black tape and then the 
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painstaking dubbing process began. We recorded everything 
on 1/2” VHS for ease of recording and economic reasons, 
so we had to dub everything fi*om 1/2” to 3/4” and then begin 
editing. We also began using a Panasonic WJAV-E5 video mixer 
for simple dissolves and flash frame cuts. So we were doing 
tme A/B-roU editing for all these newer videos. You just hunker 
down and edit from morning to night. 

Sounds like the stujfExcedrin headaches are made of 

Post: Oh yeah. 

Pearson: But there are some shortcuts. The editing system 
lets you save punch-in points on the source tape. So if you’ve 
got Clinton saying “behavior,” for example, and it repeats every 
chorus, you don’t have to keep finding that spot again and 
again and again. 

At the end of this process you had a linear audio/video 
track with individual scenes spliced back-to-back, but you 
hadn't incorporated the pop-up video insets, multi-image 
blends, and other effects. 

Pearson: “Electronic Behavior Control System” was com- 
pletely re-edited from the ground up digitally. I went back 
to the source footage on VHS, found the clips, digitized them, 
and then edited them completely digitally using Adobe Pre- 
miere, a RasterOps MoviePack II video card, and CoSA [now 
Adobe] AfterEffects, Greg’s baby, for the special effects. We 
did a basic edit in Premiere, which is almost the same as the 
3/4 ” edit where it's just straight cuts but faster, since you can 
cut, copy, and paste the video. Still, though, you have to go 
through the soundtrack and find the word “behavior” and 
“control,” for instance — you still have to find the beginnings 
of words and match up their lips. Then, once we had the basic 
edit done in Premiere, Greg helped us do the special effects 
using AfterEffects, and that’s where you see the inset boxes 
and all that stuff. 

Post: As far as video postproduction is concerned, the inset 
boxes and all that are not unlike doing an A/ B -roll or an 
A/B/C-roll or an A/B/C/D-roU, where you’re running several 


The EBN interactive 
video wall. Each 
of the 1 6 blocks 
is live — click on 
one to trigger o 
video spasm or 
summon EBN 
background info. 
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synchronized sources together. So when you see those inset I 
boxes or the images within the boxes, and when they zoom | 
up to full screen, they’re all in time with the song. It’s all pretty j 
standard video postproduction techniques. j 

What computer were you using? I 

% 

Pearson: We used a Quadra 950 with a 1GB hard drive, j 
We weren’t able to get fiill-screen 640x480 images to play back | 
smoothly enough with 44. IkHz sound on that system, so we | 
actually ended up digitizing all the footage at 320x240, which j 
is basically quarter-screen, and editing everything at that res- | 
olution with the high-quality audio. j 

Post: We didn’t want to sacrifice any audio quality, but we j 
weren’t willing to sacrifice video quality either. j 

Pearson: Or smoothness. We didn’t want things to be jerky | 

I 

But the thing about that is when you’re using Premiere, you j 
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Using Lingo 
Xscripts, program- 
mer Greg DeoCom- 
po turned on unsus- 
pecting video win- 
dow into 1 6 split 
personalities. "It 
happens to be bro- 
ken up into 1 6 
video channels," he 
says, "but it could 
have been any 
number. We're do- 
ing an intelligent 
mix of playing out 
the video as individ- 
ually controllable 
graphics and video 
QuickTime files." 


can zoom the image to fill the screen and it plays back | 
smoothly with image quality similar to VHS. We were very j 
comfortable with that, since we have this standard of VHS | 
quality [laughs] . Things are fuzzy, but that’s okay. ' f 

Post: Like a bad dub. j 

Greg, you used Macromedia Director to author the video j 
wall, correct? I 

DeoCampo: When people ask what it was authored in, I j 
say Director because that was the authoring program. But really j 
it’s a Lingo program. The Lingo scripting is particularly so- j 
phisticated. It’s a body of Xscripts that we call IMP components, | 

I 

for Interactive Media Player. It’s part of a larger realtime in- j 

teractive audio / visual presentation system that we developed, j 

% 

How did you create the effect of 16 separate videos j 
simultaneously? j 

DeoCampo: It happens to be broken up into 16 video j 
channels, but it could have been any number. We’re doing | 
an intelligent mix of playing out the video as individually I 
controllable graphics and video QuickTime files. The scripts j 
manage what media goes where, and what interactivity is I 


happening. On startup, you’ll notice the 37-unit countdown. 
What’s happening there is that it’s processing all of the pos- 
sible interactivity through all 37 16-channel video walls, so 
navigating through the experience afterwards is seamless. 

Certain actions produce predictable results — clicking on 
the text headings, for example — but other clicks seem to trigger 
random results. Didyou, in fact, design randomness into it? 

DeoCampo: It’s actually not random behavior. Every screen 
has been divided into 16 different elements, a 4x4 array. A 
click on every other square puts up either a zoomed image 
of one of the graphics from the wall you’re viewing or brings 
up a text transcription. It’s every other square. 

What happens when you click on Effect A and Effect B? 

DeoCampo: The idea behind the realtime effects is a no- 
tion of digital static. There’s a certain class of graphics op- 
erations — basically “ands,” “ors,” or “X ors.” When you hit 
Effect A, the red bar along the bottom of the screen is re- 
moved. That’s one less layer of graphics the computer needs 
to refresh, so the underlying graphics move faster. That’s how 
you get the video wall to be so blindingly fast. Effect B toggles 
the compositing of the graphics. When we put up a new im- 
age, we’re doing either an “X or” or an “and” on the addition, 
vdiich produces the static-like effect. Even though it’s the same 
process throughout all the walls, the effect looks very different 
in each because it depends on the image that’s being used. 
Different sequences of images do different things. 

The floppy disk version of the wall is around one meg 
smaller than the one on the CD. What makes the difference? 

DeoCampo: The floppy disk was originally intended to 
be an interactive press kit. When TVT Records asked us to 
do a version for the Enhanced CD, we just added stuff like 
better interface graphics and way more content. The CD has 
the text transcriptions plus a lot more notes. It also has a CD 
controller menu that controls CD audio playback. It does an- 
other important thing: If you’re using the standard Apple audio 
CD control panel to play the disc, the interactive portion au- 
tomatically plays out each track. So as it plays, it automatically 
generates the visual accompaniment. 

Is it true Telecommunication Breakdown wasn*t orig- 

inally intended to be a mixed-mode CD? 

Pearson: The album was originally going to be an audio 
CD that we viewed as the soundtrack to a VHS video tape. 
But the idea of trying to package a CD with a videotape — 
you know, it’s this clunky package. When the whole enhanced 
CD thing suddenly became more doable, the label became 
more enthusiastic. 

Post: Greg’s company produced an interactive [floppy- 
based] press kit, and they were so blown away, they were like, 
“We’ve gotta put this on the album. There’s room for it. Room 
to expand it. Room to add a couple of videos.” We were never 
very comfortable with the idea of putting out an audio product 
only, but TVT is in the business of putting out audio CDs, so 
that was just the way they thought about it. We kept saying, 
“I don’t know if we should do this.” Finally they realized that 
the difference between putting out an audio album and 
putting out an Enhanced CD was the difference between 
defining us as just another band or as being on the cutting 
edge of something or another. 

The package is unique in that it includes both a CD and 
a floppy disk. 

Pearson: The interface on the Enhanced CD is exactly the 
same as on the floppy. We just included a floppy for those users 
who don’t have a CD-ROM drive. If they don’t have a CD-ROM 
drive, they can use their floppy drive to play the floppy, and 
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if they don’t have a computer, they can use their audio CD 
player to play the CD. And if they don’t have an audio CD play- 
er, they can use their eyes to scan the packaging and read the 
motivational messages contained on the inside leaf. 

Was there ever talk of doing a full-blown CD-ROM? 

Post: We originally conceived a full EBN CD-ROM, but our 
label, and the record industry in general, is a little wary and 
skeptical, hesitant to get their feet wet. We’re hoping our next 
product will be a CD-ROM where we can take the whole disc 
and do an interactive piece where you have a lot of control. 

Will the group tour to support the album? 

Post; Absolutely. Nothing is scheduled right now, but we’re 
looking. 

Pearson: We’ve been waiting for the product to come out. 

Can you describe the show? 

Post: Our stage show is designed to make the audience feel 


Telecommunication Breakdown: The Specs 


How Much It Cost to Make 

'This type of enhanced CD work for us ranges from 
$1 5,000 to $40,000 in design, production, and engi- 
neering time." — Greg DeoCampo 

Time It Took to Make 

Music and basic video work took place on and off over 
three years. Digital video postproduction and interactive 
authoring were completed within three months. 

Number of People Involved 

EBN: 4 
AVX:7 

Suggested Retail Price 

$17.99 

Units Sold 

N/A 

Inhouse Development System 

Hadwore. Basic interactive audb/video design, engineering 
design, and Mac engineering: Apple Macintosh DuoDock 
280c (20MB RAM, 300MB hard disk). Windows engineer- 
ing: Gateway 2000 P5-1 00 PC (1 6MB RAM, 2MB VRAM, 
1GB Western Digital hard disk). Graphics processing and 
final media assembly: two Power Mac 71 00 AVs (24MB 
RAM, 500MB hard disk). Power Mac 8100 AV (24MB 
RAM, 500MB hard disk), and Quadra 950 (40MB RAM, 
5GB MicroNet Raven hard disk array). Audio and video 
processing: two Quadra 950s (64AAB RAM, 9GB APS disk 
array) with RasterOps AAovie Pak II and Digidesign Sound 
Tools; Panasonic WJ-4VE 5 video mixer; A/X VideoSampler. 
Software. Video processing: Adobe Premiere, CoSA After 
Effects. Image processing: Adobe Photoshop. Audio pro- 
cessing: Digidesign Scxjnd Designer II. Interactive autlioring: 
Macromedia Director. C++ compilers for Mac and Win- 
dows: Symantec and Microsoft Visual C++. 

Target Platform System Requirements 

Macintosh: 68030 CPU, 2x CD-ROM, 4MB RAM. PC: 
486 CPU, Windows 3. 1 , 4MB RAM. ^ 


as though they’re part of a live television studio audience, and 
Josh is the host of this EBN program. Recently the rest of us 
have been setting up facing the stage, right along the front 
edge, and acting more like a news crew producing the show. 

Pearson: The show features the Telepodium, which you 
can read about in the EBN technology section of the inter- 
active floppy. It’s this giant robotic podium device that we’ve 
used for many, many years. It has gone through many ver- 
sions, from prototype to version 2.7. Gardner is the main de- 
signer and constructor of the props. The podium grew out 
of the idea of television as a weapon. It’s built to look both 
like a presidential podium and a missile launcher. 

Post: It used to be sort of a glorified microphone stand, 
but now it’s turning into a virtual host. It’s an exciting new 
development. One of the ideas we’re exploring as part of 
our live show is to take the Townshend/ Hendrix guitar 
smashing idea to another level, mounting a computer key- 
board to a baseball bat equipped with a MIDI trigger and 
smashing up our gear while, at the same time, triggering 
MIDI samples. 

Pearson: iKnd the smashing will trigger video clips of other 
people smashing things. You can smash with the greats! Another 
thing about the live show is that we’re now using VideoSamplers 
as live playback instruments. Not only is the VideoSampler 
a great studio production tool for both musicians and video 
editors, but it’s also the first realtime video performance tool. 
Gardner has taken on the role as chief keyboard player. 

Post: It allows me to feel like a rock star [laughs]. 

Pearson: Until a few months ago, we used VHS hi-fi tapes 
to play back the main videos, but now we’re actually using 
a second computer with a 9GB hard drive playing back big, 
beau-hunkin’ movies with CD-quality stereo sound. 

Post: It has made a big difference in our shows. We used 
to have real low- quality audio and multigenerational video 
and audio. Now we can step up and perform and sound like 
most bands. 

You don’t want to get too good though. 

Pearson: Oh, don’t worry. With us there’s always plenty 
of room for improvement and failure. Computers crash a lot. 

Tell us about the VideoSampler. 

Pearson: Basically, we’re digitizing footage and loading 
it with the associated audio into RAM, and that gives us in- 
stantaneous playback. 

Post: There’s always a slight delay when you do it off the 
hard drive. 

Pearson: Once the footage is in RAM, using a MIDI inter- 
face — we’ve been using the Opcode Studio 3 — you can play 
the video clips. 

What’s the MIDI software link to the VideoSampler? 

Pearson: The prototype version we’re using now is created 
with Opcode’s Max. 

How does it handle audio? 

Pearson: Because this version of VideoSampler is a proto- 
type, we’ve been using the native audio in the Mac: 22kHz, 
8 -bit. You don’t need an audio card for that. The quality is 
lower and grainier, but we don’t really care. 

Is audio editable separately in the VideoSampler? 

PearsomWeW., you make your source movie in Adobe Pre- 
miere. Then you can make what we call “patches,’’ just like 
you would make a patch of audio samples. 

Post: Video patches. 

Pearson: So in Premiere you edit together your patch how- 
ever you want, and you can alter the audio, add effects, cross- 
fade, or whatever. Once you have that, you load it into RAM 
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and the VideoSampler takes it from there. 

And as you ''play'' the video clips, you record your 
performance. 

Post: Yeah, absolutely. Hook up a VCR and just record 
your jam. 

Pearson: Or without even doing that, you can use any kind 
of sequencer to record the MIDI sequence. So, for instance, 
we’re using the Roland W-30’s sequencer with the pitch-bender, 
and we can create music sequences that simultaneously edit 
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"We started off 
doing this stuff 
as a form of 
artwork," says 
Josh Pearson. 
"The theme was 
collecting, cata- 
loging, and ana- 
lyzing all of this 
video footage to 
determine what 
kind of effects, if 
any, this entirely 
new and frighten- 
ingly powerful 
medium of televi- 
sion is having on 
our culture." 


our video for us. Finally we have achieved true simultaneity! 

Post: Now we can wander in and out of this space between 
music and video that no one has really been able to explore. 

Pearson: The incredible speed and freedom and playful- 
ness you can engage in when using a MIDI keyboard is in- 
describable. You can also use the computer keyboard to con- 
trol the video clips, but it doesn’t feel quite as well as the MIDI 
keyboard. It allows you to do things with video that you’d never 
dream of doing using conventional editing techniques. 

Post: People have never really seen video manipulated in 
this way before. It really takes you aback when you first see it. 

Pearson: The capability to create loops is a wonderful 
thing because even using Adobe Premiere, even doing it dig- 
itally, you have to cut and paste and sit there and wait for 
it to render. Whereas when you’re doing it with the 
VideoSampler, it’s all happening instantaneously in real time. 
We’re more willing to experiment now, more willing to play 
with clips that previously we wouldn’t have given the time 
of day to. 

Post: And the bizarre ideas that pop out randomly and 
accidentally really spark your imagination. For us it’s the same 
excitement as when we got our first audio sampler, but in 
a whole new way. The audio sampler was amazing, but the 
video sampler is going to change the face of television and 
music. Once MTV gets their hands on it, there’s no telling what 
will happen. 
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Where did the impetus to actually build the VideoSampler 
come from? 

Post: When Greg joined, he kept assuring us that tech- 
nology would progress year to year, and sure enough it did. 
He was saying that creating a video sampler using digital video 
technology was possible. And he did just that. Now we’re using 
it onstage as an instrument, and it’ll be the basis of how we 
produce future material. 

We used to simulate it. Now we’re actually doing it. We’re 
very excited about no longer being a bunch of fakers. I mean, 
our main reason for forging this relationship with Greg was 
to realize one of our early visions of what EBN was supposed 
to be all about. When we first formed the group, we wanted 
to make this absolute connection between music and video 
— to create music out of found video clips. 

As far as you know, are you the first to do this? 

Pearson: It was definitely a concept we had many, many 
years ago. 

Post: It was easy to think of, but hard to actualize. 

What is Mark Marinello's role? 

Pearson: He’s the main engineer at Greg’s latest company, 
AVX, which he started to help us create the VideoSampler. 
Mark was one of the first people he hired. He’s been the main 
engineer of the VideoSampler. 

Post: Mark is a super- talented guy. He hacked this together 
using Max software, and he’s now in the process of rewriting 
it in C. AVX is looking at taking the VideoSampler to a product 
phase and using EBN as a marketing vehicle. 

How will the VideoSampler be marketed? 

Pearson: We're considering a number of options, one of 
vdiich is including it as a part of a future CD-ROM where you’ll 
be able to use it not only to jam with a pre- stocked EBN 
footage library, but also with your own clips. 

Post: Sequence your own material. Remix ours. Screw it 
all up. 

Aren't you worried about lawsuits? 

Pearson: No. We started doing this stuff as a form of art- 
work, the theme of the artwork was collecting, cataloging, 
and analyzing all this video footage to basically determine 
what kind of effects, if any, this entirely new and frighteningly 
powerful medium of television is having on our culture. It’s 
a very important topic for discussion — a very important 
artistic theme. Our work is all-inclusive. We’ve used so many 
clips from so many sources that it’s obvious we’re not trying 
to bootleg the CBS Evening News and repackage it. We’re 
not using one person or image to sell our product. It’s com- 
pletely fragmentary. 

Post: It’s a social pastiche. 

Pearson: A social commentary pastiche parody. We’re also 
engaged in basic high-level parody and pastiche of the entire 
corporate network system. Our name is Emergency Broadcast 
Network, and we see ourselves as a network. Our job is to 
reprocess all the other networks’ prograrnming to create com- 
pletely new and original compositions. We’re basically a big 
media filter. 

Post: It would be a shame if someone tried to put a stop 
to what we’re doing because we’re not doing anything wrong. 
We’re just trying to make a social statement. It’s about art for 
us, and that comes first. 

So, to date, no one has threatened to shut you down. 
Post: No. And now, with things in such a nonlinear form, if 
someone were to have a problem, they could easily and quick- 
ly be replaced. We hope that people will find it an honor, not 
a personal assault, to be included in one of our pieces. ^ 
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■ High resolution 
full color 3D 
graphics 

■ Fully supports 
Windows'" NT 
and OpenGL 

■ Supports Intel, 
Alpha^^ AXP, 
MIPS'" processors 


If you re a 3D animator, designer, or engineer — 
don’t waste money on an expensive and compli- 
cated UNIX workstation. Call us today to find 
out how an AccelGraphics graphics accelerator 
can turn your PC into a high-end 3D graphics 
workstation. We’ll also tell you about the exciting 
3D animation and design applications fully 
supported by AccelGraphics. 

For additional information, call 

800-444-5699 or 408-441-1556 


E-mail: aginfo@ag3d.com 
World Wide Web: http://www.accelgraphics.com 



AccelGraphics, Inc., 1942 Zanker Road, San Jose, CA 95112 

AccelGraphics, AccelGraphics logo, AG300, and AG500 are trademarks of AccelGraphics, Inc. All other trademarks, service marks and registered trademarks are the property of their respective companies. 
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Produce the most effective and 
beautiful catalogs you can 
imagine. Unlike other software, 
CatalogBuilder gives you produc- 
tion tools and customization 
tools in one package. 

Build a PC, Macintosh or UNIX 
catalog from the same database, 
each with a fully-customized user 
interface. No other catalog 
software lets you do that. 

Create catalogs that really invite 
browsing and buying. Digital 
Delivery’s electronic selling 
know-how is built into every 
copy of CatalogBuilder. 

Sound interesting? 

Please contact us at one of 
the numbers below. 

CatalogBuilder. 

Digital Delivery, inc. 

54 Middlesex Turnpike 
Bedford, MA 01730-1417 

617275-3830 
617275-3883 Fax 



Leaders in Electronic Commerce™ 
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magine that you work the stacks in a major me^ 
ropolitan library. Yours is a high-volume job — 
people are constantly coming up to your window 
with numbers from the card catalog, and it's all 


you can do to remember who asked for what and deliver 
the proper book. Every once in a while, someone comes 
up to the window, asks for the last book they read, and you 
just roll your eyes and say, "I can't remember the title of 
every book that's requested by every person who comes 
up to my window. Tell me the title and I'll be happy to get 
it for you." This works fine until one day the head librarian 
tells you that budget cuts are forcing layoffs and they're 
only going to keep one librarian, someone who figures out 
how to give a lollipop to anyone who checks out each volume 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. El 'That's impossible!" cry 
your co-workers. "That would require us to remember details 
about every person who comes to our window. We just can't 
do that! We fetch books. That's all." HR "Tough," says the 
librarian, fanning out a sheath of pink slips. ■ While 
everyone else is taking Mega-Memory courses and keeping 
voluminous notes, you win the contest easily. "How did 
you do it?" asks the head librarian, ripping up your pink 
slip and preparing to distribute the rest. "You'll never 
know," you respond, walking out the door. ■ In the fol- 
lowing weeks you eke out a living as a World Wide Web 
site designer. At first this goes great — the Web is ex- 
ploding and there's plenty of work for everyone. You de- 
sign pages, put them on the server, and people download 
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them. Every once in a while, someone comes 
up to the server, asks for the last page they read, 
and you just roll your eyes and say, “I can’t re- 
member the title of every page requested by 
every person who comes up to my server. Tell 
me the title and I’ll be happy to get it for you.” 
This works fine until one day you’re bidding for 
a job at Acme, and they tell you that they’re only 
going to go with one firm, someone who figures 
out how to offer a special 10% discount to any- 
one who reads each of the pages describing 
Acme’s latest widgets. “That’s impossible!” cry 
your competitors. “That would require us to re- 
member state information about every person 
that visits the site! We just can’t do that! Web 
servers fetch documents. That’s all.” 

There’s something strangely familiar about 
the situation, but this time the difference is a 
lucrative Web contract, not dodging a pink slip 
from a minimum wage job. 


What you did at the library was simplicity it- 
self. When people came up to you the first time 
and handed you a request card, you’d fetch the 
book, but before you handed it over, you would 
surreptitiously tape the request card to the back 
cover. When people returned a book, they might 
have a new request card. If they did, you’d take 
the old request card off the back cover, tape it 
to the new request card, and tape them both to 
the new book. If they didn’t have a new request, 
you’d read the accumulated request cards, vdiich 
effectively listed every book they checked out. 
If they’d checked out enough Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannicas, you’d give them a prize. If they hadn’t, 
you’d toss the request cards in the recycling bin. 

Your scheme was effective because it relied 
on the users, not yourself, to preserve informa- 
tion about their activities. Since most of them 
were unaware they were carrying this baggage 
around, you appeared to have a flawless memory. 

Can you use this same technique on a Web site? 

In fact, this is a key technique for creating tm- 
ly interactive Web sites. While the Web as we 
know it is strictly a fetch-and-forward mech- 
anism, Web designers with moderate program- 
ming skills can create pages that use the client’s 
own browser as a data storage tool. This tech- 
nique is the basis for not only sneaky cus- 
tomized things like Acme’s selective marketing 
coupon, but also for catalog shopping, so you 
can do your part to transform the Information 
Superhighway into the Information Supermall. 

Powerful States 

To a programmer, the encyclopedia task in- 
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volves only three states for each person who 
comes up to the window — a person can have 
a fi-esh request card in hand but not a book (ini- 
tial state), a person can have a firesh request card 
in hand and be returning a book (browsing 
state), and a person can be returning a book 
without requesting another book. Because we 
control how things go in and out of a window, 
we can know certain things about states that 
don’t need to be made explicit. For instance, we 
know that when someone returns a book, there 
will be one or more request cards taped to the 
back cover. We know that if they return a book 
but don’t request a new one, it’s time for us to 
check if they deserve a lollipop. The Acme task 
involves similar states. Online catalogs have 
these states plus additional states in which users 
confirm their selections and pay for them. 

Maybe in a real library we couldn’t have that 
kind of control over how people come and go 
to a window, but if we did, we could rely on a 
person to always be in one of our defined states. 
They’d be mutually exclusive, and the transitions 
between them could be defined as precisely as 
we wanted. If you get your thrills from computer 
science, you’ll be fascinated to hear that given 
a precise set of states and transitions, and ac- 
curate internal state data, you can always, 100%, 
absolutely, positively guarantee that the behavior 
of the system will be identical every time. If you 
have that information, you’re set. A millisecond, 
a day, or a millenium can go by. Your hard disk 
can crash. You can swap out your CPU and do 
the calculations with pencil and paper. It doesn’t 
matter. (Note for those interested in swapping 
out their CPU for pencil and paper: To precisely 
model the states and transitions of a six-million- 
transistor CPU may not be time effective.) 

Like our reference stacks, only two things 
travel back and forth between a Web server 
and clients — documents and requests. Doc- 
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uments go “down” the wire from server to 
client, URLs come “up.” We’ll use both of these 
to hide state data. 

Preserving State in Documents 

You can slip state data into an HTML docu- 
ment in three places. The most proprietary but 
flexible way is to use Netscape's “Cookie” HTTP 
header. This header, of the form: Set -Cookie : 
NAME= VALUE ; e^^ ires =DATE ; pa th= PATH ; 
domain=DOMAIN_NAME ; secure, is explained 
at http: // www.mcom.com/newsref/ std/ cook- 
ie_spec.html. It has many options, the most in- 
teresting of which is that cookies can be time 
limited. It’s not surprising to find such a capa- 
bility in Netscape’s browser, since such time- 
limited cookies are the foundation for some of 
the better network security schemes. 

Another place in which to slip state data is 
forms, where a tag of the form < input 
TYPE=H idden Name= variableName Val- 
ue= whatever> specifies a (you guessed it!) 
hidden field. This can be helpful in online cat- 
alogs, wflien you might want to get a list of items 
the person viewed but didn’t buy, for instance. 

The final, and most important, place in which 
to place data is in the URLs you send down the 
line. Use a question mark to end the URL and 
begin your state data, like this: <A 
HREF="cloner . cgi?StateData">Go to 
the target< / A>. This is the equivalent of tap- 
ing old requests to the back cover of books. 

Reading State from URLs 

When the server receives an URL of the form 
docname?StateData, a CGI script receives the 
stateData as a parameter. You can use it to con- 
trol the behavior of your program. And, I’m sorry 
to say, program it must be. You can’t do state- 
dependent behavior using static HTML files. At 
the very least, you have to append the state data 
to all outgoing URLs. If you don’t, vdien someone 
clicks on that URL, the state data is lost forever. 

Luckily, a program that takes a static HTML 
file and modifies it just enough to preserve state 
data is straightforward. The basic technique is 
to use a customized tag (say, [SPECIAL_TAG]) 
to indicate “Insert state data here.” You then use 
a program to read the HTML file line by line and 
search for the customized tag. If it’s found, you 
replace the custom tag with your state informa- 
tion. If it’s not found, you send the data straight 
through. I call this technique “cloning.” A cloned 
file is almost identical to the original, with the 
only changes being the state-dependent data 
you insert at the [SPECIAL _TAG] . Like identical 
twins, cloned files start out alike but end up be- 
ing slightiy different. 

The listing above shows such a program. Notice 
that the URL is passed the state data as a single 
parameter, but there are two components to the 
data. The first component is a unique user iden- 
tification. The second component, separated from 
the first by an “X,” is the name of the HTML file 


that will be “cloned.” When cloner.cgi is called, it 
splits the parameter in two (using Peri’s “split” func- 
tion), stores the user’s id in a variable, and begins 
cloning the file. Additional components could be 
added to the parameter; just use the “split” func- 
tion to chop up the parameter into as many vari- 
ables as you need. 

Of course, special processing can occur at 
the beginning of the program when it first sees 
state data, as well as later when it’s cloning the 
target file. For instance, in an online confer- 
ence registration program I wrote forALT.net 
(a Web consulting firm), once a person had in- 
dicated that they wanted to schedule a class, 
if the file to be cloned was the conference con- 
tents, the program would, in addition to the 
static HTML contents, send down a line like: 
"<PxH2><A HREF= " scheduler . cgi? 
User I DXScheduler StateData" >View 
your customized schedule ! </A>" 


Preserving state data is the fundamental 
challenge of programming the World Wide 
Web. The use of a doner program to preserve 
state is the doorway to programming the Web 
as we know it. Specialized Web programming 
languages such as Sun’s lava, however, have 
their own techniques. We’ll discuss these in up- 
coming issues. ^ 
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ur story starts with The Letter. "Dear Blah Blah Blah, 


Congratulations on your new blah blah blah. I'm writ- 


ing to make you aware blah, blah, blah. ..." A We 


get a lot of these things. They're accompanied by the usual pro- 


motional items — a press kit, photos, a disc or three, a video 


tope, more creative attention grabbers like T-shirts, coffee mugs. 


toys, cheesy desk clocks. They usually land in large piles at strate- 


gic locations throughout our editorial offices. What made this 


letter stand out was the next sentence. A "We are on the thresh- 


\ 


old of releasing the sequel to The 7fh Guest" A The 7fh Guest 


LAN ^ ^ copies. It was one of, 

if not the very first interactive movie. Stories of its making are 
legend. Two guys from Virgin Games, art director Rob Landeros 
and VP of R&D Graeme Devine, have lunch with Virgin Games 
bigwig Martin Alper to pitch him on an idea. Alper tells 
them, "Great, but I don't think your future is with Virgin." 


Stunned, Devine and Landeros walk away with a contract to 






develop their idea with one condition: They 
aren't to set up shop more than 90 miles away 
from Virgin's Los Angeles offices. 

Devine and Landeros promptly move to 
Southern Oregon, set up shop above a small 
tavern in downtown Jacksonville outside Med- 
ford, hire three people to fill out the Trilobyte 
roster, and get down to building an interactive 
SD-modeled haunted house. A CD-ROM game 
in the decidedly not-multimedia-ready world 
of single-speed CD-ROM drives, expensive 
RAM, and virtually unaffordable mass storage 
systems. 

They tell stories through puzzles that unlock 
rooms and trigger composited video passion 
plays between ghosts that reveal clues to what's 
going on. The ghosts are shot against a home- 
grown bluescreen, which leads to nightmares 
for the production team who have to literally 
handpaint every frame. 

The 7th Guest established more than a few 
Trilobyte trademarks. The floating skeletal hand 
cursor that points the way as you move it; the 
pulsing brain in a smiling skull cursor that in- 
dicates you've found a puzzle; the spinning eye- 
ball cursor that tells you where you can move 
a puzzle piece; and the infamous taunts of Henry 
Stauf, deceased owner of the mansion that 
serves as the venue for play in The 7th Guest, 
who chides you mercilessly as you try to solve 
conundrum after conundrum. 

As a first generation CD-ROM-based expe- 
rience, T7G broke new ground. It also broke a 
lot of rules — of course, this was before anyone 
knew there were any rules. In the Mac version. 


the music drowns out the dialog; the audio is 
not mixable. The video clips, once triggered, can't 
be interrupted, which in a house of puzzles and 
constant searching leads to frustration. How 
many times can you watch a ghost float down 
a hallway before you get bored? There was no 
way to look up clues other than to travel back 
to where you found them in the first place. There 
was no built-in mechanism to help you solve 
or at least circumvent complex puzzles. And if 
you couldn't solve the puzzles, you couldn't con- 
tinue the adventure. 

T7G was insanely successful anyway. Its se- 
quel, The 11th Hour, has been much anticipated, 
and it's two years late in shipping. As 1 boarded 
the puddle jumper to Southern Oregon, my head 
was swimming with visions of an extensive case 
study on the making of The 11th Hour — IIH 
in Trilobyte-speak. 

Were we in for a surprise. 

« 

• • • • 

As marketing assistant Lisa Greene shuttles 
us to the front door of Trilobyte Central it be- 
comes clear that the once lean and mean design 
team that spent its evenings watching bar fights 
from its second floor perch on Jacksonville's tiny 
main street has moved into decidedly more cor- 
porate digs. Passing through the reception area, 
which is lined on the right with various Best Of 
trophies and on the left with glass-walled con- 
ference rooms, 1 learn that Trilobyte has moved 
twice since its inception in 1989. The first move 
was out of the tavern loft and into to an old 
schoolhouse. The second brought them to this 
two-storied cubicle-filled office building. 

Dumping my stuff on a convenient floor, we 
settle in with letter writer/marketing director/lo- 
cal chapter head of the Harley Davidson club 


Jane Le Fevre. 11th Hour is in final beta, but I 
thought you'd be interested in some of the other 
projects we have going,” she says. “We'll spend 
the day making the rounds, visit the shoot that 
they have going across town, and if you're ready 
we should get started.” 

Shoot? What shoot? While 1 ponder and fum- 
ble around with my cassette recorder, Jane hus- 
tles us up a flight of stairs to a dimly lit room 
populated by a sea of cubicles, most unoccu- 
pied. A few heads pop up to check out what's 
going on in compositing artist Ray Manabe's 
workspace as introductions are made. 

Ray is busy compositing Scooby Doo-like 2D 
character animation into a Scottish castle mod- 
eled in Autodesk's 3D Studio. The project, a 7th 
Guest-iike game called Clandestiny, is one of 
many the Trilobyte crew is working on simul- 
taneously. Evidence of massive amounts of plan- 
ning — thick books of storyboards and piles of 
animation exposure worksheets — are stacked 
on either side of Manabe's computer setup, 
which includes a Compac 486/66 running Pho- 
toshop, a scanner, and a P90 tower with 96 megs 
of RAM running Animo, a compositing system 
by Cambridge Animation. The operating system. 
I'm surprised to learn, is NeXT Step. Both com- 
puters are tied into Trilobyte's network asset 
management system. 

Like many Trilobyte staffers, Manabe is not 
into computers. His thing is animation. He 
worked at Cambridge Studios, the animation 
company responsible for Clutch Cargo in the 
'50s, while attending college. After college, he 
went into advertising but came back to his first 
love two years ago after reading ads about what 
you could do with animation on the desktop. 

Onscreen, a 2D animated guy walks through 
a door and across a courtyard. As Manabe de- 
scribes what he's doing, it dawns on me that this 
should be more than a “hi, how are you” kind 
of meeting. I jab the record switch on 

Manabe: If we were to move the camera over, 
he would actually be cut off at the end of his 
walk, so this whole scene is a matter of timing 
the camera so you don't lose the boy before the 
animation disappears. 

How do you work out your timings? 

Most of it is done visually. It's very quick, be- 
cause in Animo you can change camera moves 
and see the results on a replay window [points 
to a small image onscreen] . After a while you get 
to where you can judge just exactly where the 
frame is going to line up. 

So you don't use a stopwatch? 

No. When we have to get that precise we can 
reference the animators' exposure sheets, which 
give you all the action in a scene broken down 
frame by frame. 



Trilobyte has grown from a staff of five to over 40 in just a few short years (yeah, we know 
there are only 31 shown here). 
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Manabe points to the guy as the animation 
loops. As the character passes beneath a wall 
torch, he gets lighter. He gets darker as he passes 





In Clandestiny 2D animation is composited in a 3D Studio modeled world. Note the flames in 
the fireplace, produced by artist Robert Stein III with Alias. 


back into shadow. Manabe has added both ef- 
fects by adjusting the tint of the 2D animation 
in Animo. 

Manabe: That’s not something you notice 
right away, but all those details add up to give 
you a sense of quality It’s all done to tie the 2D 
animation with the 3D backgrounds. 

The guy walks behind a tree limb, and Man- 
abe explains that they are using alpha channels 
to simulate multiplaner animation techniques 
as Clandestiny director John Gaffey joins the 
discussion. 

Gaffey: The animation was done by tradi- 
tional animators, so if something didn’t show 
in the storyboards, they didn’t draw it. That 
meant that if the boy walked through a door, 
their drawings would stop at where they 
thought the door was going to be. In the future, 
we’d have them continue drawing the charac- 
ter, because it would give us that much more 
latitude. Ray has had to spend a lot of time cov- 
ering up missing animation. 

Because the backgrounds are in 3D, we’re able 
to manipulate them. That’s marvelous because 
we have the ability to have the scene fall behind 
the 2D animation. 

Manabe loads a scene in which a Captain 
Hook-like pirate, standing on a ship thafs see- 
sawing up and down as if rolling through rough 
waters, gets his leg shot ojf in the Warner Bros, 
tradition by an exploding cannon ball. 

Manabe: This is one of my favorite scenes. 
The captain’s antics are very funny. . . . Here I 
put the ship on one layer, the water in the back- 
ground on another, and the 2D animation on 
another. You can see that the ship is actually 
moving up and down. To get that effect, I just 
moved the background. The explosion was cre- 
ated on a layer with a drawing in Animo. By 
making the drawing bigger and bigger between 
frames, we make it look like an explosion. There’s 
also a smoke thing that was created in Photo- 
shop. We airbrushed a black smoke circle, 
brought it into Animo, put a tint filter on it, and 
made it larger and more transparent over time. 
I add other camera moves to go along with when 
he gets his leg blown off. He loses his balance, 
hits the deck, and bounces. All the camera 
moves are not in the animation itself. I put those 
in to enhance the animation. 

None of those camera moves was planned 
in advance? They weren't suggested by the 
director? 

Gaffey: No. There are not more than a dozen 
planned camera moves and most of those were 
long pans. 

Manabe: In traditional animation, you’ve got 
a cameraman who follows exposure sheets and 
the directions written on them. He takes those 
cues from the director. Animo lets you see the 
scene and start planning camera moves without 
an exposure sheet. My job is not like a camera- 


man’s. I’ve got more control over the animation. 
If you look at traditional animation today, you 
notice there’s very little camera movement Every 
move requires a director to tell a cameraman 
what to do, and the director can’t sit there 
through the whole process, but he could sit 
down at a computer and view the animation. 
That would give directors more leeway to decide 
how to move the camera to enhance the scene, 
make it come more alive. Without camera 
moves, 2D animation looks static. 

Manabe loads up a shot of the man entering 
a chapel, passing ‘'under" an arch thafs been 
added to hide the partially drawn boy as he en- 
ters the room. As he continues his walk, his hand 
rests on a pew. The camera is looking down on 
the scene at an angle. The 3D room and the 2D 
man appear to be on the same plane, despite the 
odd angle. 

Manabe: He walks through the door back 
here, which wasn’t there, so all of a sudden he 
appears. We put this arch in front of him on an 
alpha layer to mask the hole in the animation. 
The pews are on an alpha layer because he had 
to walk in back of them — the soundtrack for 
this is a German opera. 

The camera follows the man revealing more 
of the church by pulling back as he enters the 
chapel, stops when he stops, then continues 
pulling back when he continues walking. 

It would look very fiat without the camera 
moves, but all the motion and the fact that he’s 
behind things ties the 2D cell animation with 
the 3D environment. 

So the 2D came first, which meant you had 
to match the scale of the drawings with the 
models. 

Gaffey: We work with layouts and storyboards 
to do what we can. But we’re still building parts 
of the castle, so there’s no way, given the pro- 
duction schedule, that we could have built the 
castle first and then given it over to the anima- 
tors. That’s come back to bite us a few times. 


where Ray’s had to figure out how to hide things. 

Tm curious about the process of getting the 
3D environment and the 2D animation to ex- 
ist on the same plane, especially at odd cam- 
era angles. 

The animation is rendered out for angles like 
this [points to screen showing the scene in the 
chapel] . So all we do is try to match the angles. 
The closer we get, the more realistic it looks. 

Gaffey: They gave us traditional layouts, and 
in the storyboards we could visualize ahead to 
see what we were going to have to do, but it re- 
ally requires going into 3D Studio and moving 
the camera until you get it right. It’s hit or miss. 
It could have been a real nightmare, but it’s 
been okay. 

Manabe [switching to another scene]: This 
features more smoke effects that were done in 
Photoshop. 

So you're not using the Smoke IPASfor 3D 
Studio? 

Gaffey: No. We use Photoshop, and 3D artist 
Robert Stein works in Alias. 

The animation style is a lot more Scooby Doo 
than Roger Rabbit. . . . 

Manabe: We didn’t contract any of our char- 
acters to have shadows. So all the shadows you 
see are done by bringing the 2D character into 
the frame twice. We then paint one of the images 
black, tint it, blur the edges, make it transparent, 
and offset it. It works out pretty well, because 
it follows the animation pretty closely. 

That's how a lot of print designers add 
feathered drop shadows to type. 

Manabe: Yeah. That’s how we’ve done it. 
You can add quite a bit of drama by utilizing 
that concept. 

Anything that we can do to enhance the an- 
imation, to take it beyond the Scooby Doo ap- 
proach vdiere everything is flat. All the characters 
have a certain palette that was created for them. 
The palette can then be made lighter or darker, 
redder or greener or bluer, depending on the 
color of the background. Anything we can come 
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up with to tie them in with the 3D 

This is the first time weVe ever tried this. An- 
imation right now is on the verge of utilizing 
three-dimensional rather than fiat painted fig- 
ures. Since weVe got the luxury of being able 
to create backgrounds right in the next cubicle, 
rather than calling an illustrator in and asking 
them to paint something, it’s very quick. We can 
tell them we need a camera move and get it 
right away. 

The 3D world was done in 3D Studio and the 
particle effects were done with Alias? 

Gafifey: The final scene. Act 26 in the Dragon’s 
cave, was done in Alias because it was better to 
do the cave’s terrain geography that way. The 
opening scene, which has a lot of overviews, was 
done in Alias too. There’s an overview of the cas- 
tle scene that was also Alias. 

Manabe: We originally wanted to do the drag- 
on in 3D, but we just weren’t getting what we 
wanted so we backtracked and did it in 2D. It 
would have been a lot of fun to see a 3D dragon. 

Tm surprised you didn't do digital 2D an- 
imation using a package such as Softim- 
age's Toonz. 

Gaffey: The 2D animation was done by an 
animation house in Taiwan. We went over 
there and spent four or five months with them 
doing the animation traditionally. At that point, 
we still weren’t sure it was warranted to do it 
digitally. Actually, Graeme wanted to paint the 
thing digitally because he wanted what came 
to us to be digital assets, so animation director 
Aundre Knudson set up his own painting stu- 
dio here. He uses AXA to do the digital paint. 
He likes AXA because Animo can deal with its 
file format. That caused some problems, be- 
cause AXA is a Windows-based paint program 


and let’s say it might use different alpha chan- 
nels. Animo is running on NeXT Step. So our 
guys had to write a utility that converts the al- 
pha channel. 

Manabe [looking at an animation of a man 
eating soup]: This steam was done in Photoshop, 
which is interesting because with Animo you 
can do a dissolve at the top and bottom of a 
frame. The steam is a long strip that flows 
through the frame vertically, but the bottom and 
top of the alpha channel are being dissolved so 
it looks like steam flowing upwards. 

This scene is kind of cool [calls up a view 
of the castle from outdoors]. It’s the first time 
the characters see the castle, and you’re looking 
at it from the point of view of a character who 
wears glasses. At first, it’s out of focus, but then 
the character puts his glasses on. As he lifts the 
glasses, you see the castle clearly in the lenses 
of the glasses. That was done by putting an an- 
imated still-frame of the in-focus castle that 
follows the frame of the glasses. There are two 
backgrounds of the same image. One has a 
blur filter on it to make it out of focus. The oth- 
er has a mask on it that punches a hole 
through the blurry image. What you’re seeing 
through the mask is the in-focus image that’s 
slightly larger than the blurry one to give it that 
magnified look. 

The story actually gives you the opportunity 
to try a lot of things. You read the script and 
think, “Gee, how am 1 going to do that?” So we 
sit down and figure out ways to do it that aren’t 
really traditional in the sense that there’s a 
method already established. Once you start to 
learn the program, things get a lot easier. 

As you get deeper into the project, do you find 
that you can see a difference in quality between 
earlier work and later work? Are your tech- 
niques getting more sophisticated as you use 
Animo more? 

Manabe: No, I don’t think so. The effects have 
been sophisticated from the beginning. You just 



Another Clandestiny scene in which 2D animation produced in Taiwan is composited with Animo 
software into the 3D world. Third person POV is used throughout the game allowing the Trilobyte 
crew to use cinematic camera angles. 


learn tricks to make the process go faster. 

Have you been aware of every scene that's 
coming up so you can plan upcoming treat- 
ments, or are you getting surprised as new an- 
imation is delivered to you? 

Gaffey: Our first look is when the scenes come 
in from Taiwan. 

Manabe: They have maybe eight different an- 
imators working on this project. You get to vdieie 
you can spot their styles, and maybe three of 
them are really good. You sit there and go, “My 
God, there are certain scenes, movements of the 
characters, that are so well done,” and others 
where you go, “Oh, that’s terrible.” And you try 
to cover it up. 

Manabe pulls up another scene in which a 
woman appears in an outfit that starts glowing 
and changes into armor. 

Manabe: This was two scenes that over- 
lapped. One fades in and one fades out. Robert 
Stein did the swirling effect over her body in 
Alias. There’s a rack-focus thing, so when she 
walks toward the camera the background goes 
out of focus. Animo was used to create the 
lightning effect that goes in and out around 
her body. 

Another scene switch. This one is a figure swim- 
ming underwater with bubbles trailing and a 
school offish passingfrom the opposite direction. 

Manabe: In this piece, the only 2D animation 
was the figure, which was painted black, the strip 
at the top of the water, and the bubbles. We took 
the background image and doubled it. One was 
run straight for the above-water effect. The un- 
derwater part was given a greenish tint. We also 
put a ripple filter over the animated figure. The 
ripple affected the water layer above, so we 
masked it off. Then we brought in the fish and 
put a ripple filter on them too. We use them as 
a vehicle to move the eye over to the figure. The 
underwater areas that aren’t so greenish are on 
a separate channel . . . the figure is swimming 
out through a cave ... we did one on the bottom, 
turned it upside down, and offset it. Those have 
a ripple filter on them. 

The fish move at a different rate than the back- 
ground to give the scene a sense of depth. The 
fish were done by Andy [Anderson] in Photoshop. 

How is all this going to look compressed? 

I was actually quite impressed. I was expect- 
ing more pixelation. I’ve seen stuff from other 
developers that’s heavily pixelated running at 
15fps. When I saw our proprietary compression 
running on Graeme’s machine at 30fps I said, 
“Wow.” Before, I was wondering if all the detail 
I was putting in was even going to be visible. Af- 
ter seeing it I went, “Yeah, I’m going to do all this 
work.” If the codec wasn’t as good as it is, I 
wouldn’t need to be spending as much time as 
I am putting in all these details. We wanted peo- 
ple to swear it was coming right off TV. I think 
we’ll do it. ^ 
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We discovered Animo can do a lot of filter- 
ing and shading, which really helps integrate 
the characters. 

Vm curious about your techniques for get- 
ting the planes to match between the 3D and 
2D worlds. 

Yeah, it’s been a challenge. I’ve had to take 
as many as three, sometimes four, goes at it. 
We may do it four times and then realize that 
Ray needs part of it on alpha so he can con- 
tinue to adjust it. 

The other thing we had to deal with is that 
the 2D animators use registration lines, so when 
a character enters a room, he’s cut off straight 
at the edge so there’s no give and take. Ray would 
have to do a lot of masking. I’d have to do things 
on channels so he could juggle it all together. 

Basically, it’s setting up cameras and trying to 
judge as best as one can the angles that are going 
to match. Between all of us, we’ve succeeded. 

How many modelers do you have working 
with you? 

It’s been four. Tom Collie and Linda Sturgeon 
worked on specific objects. Ken Nash worked 
on puzzles. Pretty much it’s been Carl and me. 
He did most of the architecture. The rest of the 
crew filled in with furniture and objects. 

Do you build every object yourselves, or do 
you use libraries? 


AMDERSON 


T he next cubicle on our interoffice tour is 
home to a medieval chair (a prop from 
nearby Ashland, Oregon’s famous Shake- 
speare Festival), a PC, and Andrew Ander- 
son, a fine artist turned carpenter turned 3D Stu- 
dio expert. His relationship with Trilobyte began 
when he did contract work on The 7th Guest. 
In his words, ‘1 was a digital janitor — there was 
a lot of cleanup work to be done on the video 
compositing.” After building almost all the sets 
for Dog Eat Dog (a title still in development), An- 
derson decided to join Trilobyte full time. With 
the how-do-you-do’s out of the way, Anderson 
describes his life as Clandestinys art director. 

My role is to design the overall look of the en- 
vironment in which our 2D characters interact. 
We started doing basic overall design of the cas- 
tle back in October. We’re nearly a year into it. 
Initially it was designed to be seamless. So unlike 
7th Guest or 11th Hour, where there’s a blackout 
when you go from one room to another, you’d 
see the transition from one room to another. 
Since then, we’ve gone through all kinds of ideas 
about how we’re going to do the navigation. 
Right now it’s up in the air. It may be Myst-style 
easy-to-make transitions, or it may be the more 
visual, yet laborious, animated version. Or it 
could be a cross between the two. 

It’s been really fun to design. I’ve always liked 
medieval architecture. Carl “Chip” Jackson did 
the other half of the design, the floor plan, before 
I started on the project, so it was easy to take 
his floor plan and embellish the look. 

Our difficulty was to try to get 3D Studio, 
which is very mathematical software, to be car- 
toony looking. We managed to achieve that, but 
the problem remained that the meshes became 
very heavy. The more curvature you have, the 


^'This clock is more than 4,000 faces. 

Some of our scenes hove 600,000, 
that's about 1 6 megs. We try to ren- 
der with reflection maps off unless we 
need them for something specific and 
hide as much as possible. On the 64- 
meg machine it takes about 20 min- 
utes to render," explains Anderson. 
You can see how things are warped. 
There are hardly any sharp edges. 
You have to use the Bevel Tool to 
make everything round. 


// 


more vertices you have and the more file space 
you take up. Some of our files were up to 20 
megs. It takes a pretty powerful machine just 
to hold it in memory, not to mention render out 
single images. 

At this point, we’ve got the entire thing de- 
signed. Now I’m working on backgrounds for 
Ray Manabe. Backgrounds can be somewhat 
difficult, because at times I have to render var- 
ious layers on alpha so he can arrange and 
compose them. We’re all surprised at how well 
the 2D and 3D integrate. There was a lot of ini- 
tial wondering about how these flat characters 
would look with all this volume, lighting, and 
shading around them. 


If you look carefully, you'll notice that there are virtually no straight lines in this scene from Clan- 
destiny. The artists on the project worked hard to get non-CAD-like cartoony images out of 3D 
Studio. The books and objects on the shelves are bump and opacity maps. The objects that take 
your attention, such as the globes, table, and benches, are modeled. 


Before I joined the project I was subcontract- 
ed — I worked with CyberRom, who are based in 
Ashland. They do a lot of game development for 
various other companies. We developed a line of 
Middle Ages furniture. So from June until the 
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time I joined Trilobyte in October, I was building 
objects. Chairs, tables, things to fill up the empty 
space. Some of the furniture actually came out 
of The 7th Guest. Trilobyte has a lot of furniture 
that fit quite well with a little modification, bend- 
ing trying to get that cartoonish look. But achiev- 
ing that look has been a challenge. 

Did you redo the texture maps? 

Yeah. For the stuff we used out of 7th Guest, be- 
cause that stuff was built to look as realistic as 
possible. We had to specialize all our maps to 
make the grain in wood look exaggerated. A lot 
of our time was spent map making. Stones, woods. 

What software do you build your textures 
with, Photoshop? 

Usually. We tried to have things look hand- 
drawn, so we did very little scanning to appro- 
priate textures. We also stayed away from li- 



// 


ril embellish a lot of these backgrounds in Photoshop, despite 
how nice they turn out in 3D Studio. I'll push the contrast and 
color saturation to get as much as I can," says Anderson. 


braries of textures. We spent a good third of our 
time painting maps. 

What are you running on? 

We always want faster, bigger machines. Right 
now the machine I have is a P90 with 64 megs 
of RAM. I have a gig of storage, but I rarely use 
it. I just put what Tm working on on the network. 
All our rendering is done on a network anyway 
so it’s much faster just to store my files there. 

What's your rendering network made up of? 

We have two PlOOs. One has 64 megs of RAM, 
the other has 32. Of course, everyone vies for the 
speediest machine. Often Robert Stein puts his 
machine, a PlOO/96, online. We always want more 
memory, more speed. We’ll probably see more 
hardware get upgraded when 11th Hour ships, 
but for now we’re using what we have and seem 
to be getting by without too much fmstration. 

You know, networks are networks. There are 
times when they don’t work right. But there’s al- 
ways something else to do running on your local 
drive. Although there are days you feel like you’re 
in a race with two left shoes on. 

There seem to be a lot of staircases in both 


Clandestiny andThe 7th Guest. 

Yeah, there are a lot of spiral staircases. We would 
like to review a lot of motion navigation, because 
the sensation of moving up those is captivating. 
When 1 first saw 7th Guest, that’s what captivated 
me as an artist Although we know that game play- 
ers get tired of trudging up and down stairs. 

Tve heard other 3D artists complain how dif- 
ficult it is to build staircases. Did you find them 
challenging? 

Not particularly. A lot of things are symmet- 
rical. Once you have one wood turning, staircases 
have a number of them, so you take one and 
bend and modify it. Once you get your elevations 
and angles right, it’s not so difficult. 1 think I have 
an easier time because before 1 was a computer 
artist, I was a painter and sculptor, but 1 made 
my money as a carpenter. 1 spent a lot of time 
making real staircases. That helped a lot. 

In 3D Studio, you use the measuring tool. 
Some people build on a grid. I tend to use a 
more intuitive approach with a lot of measure- 
ment and calculation. I think once you build a 
couple, they become easier. 

What were some of the things 
you did to make work done in 
3D Studio look more cartoony? 

A lot of the preliminary draw- 
ings put us in that mode. It’s easy 
to create a chair in 3D Studio that 
looks quite splendid, but it 
doesn’t have that bent look. So 
we started thinking about the 
lines of things. Trying to loft 
something like that is entirely dif- 
ferent. When you got down to the 
vertices level, you bend and twist 
things. When we mapped things, 
we did a lot of face dissection. 

We’d take faces off so the grains 
of wood would run in different directions. You 
can also use their Displace module, which allows 
you to push and distort the mesh, but the hard- 
est part is having all these vertices on objects 
when you’re trying to include them in an envi- 
ronment. It gets slower and slower. Using an Op- 
timize IRAS helps, but if you strip too many faces 
off sometimes they tear a bit. So to keep their 
integrity, they need a certain amount of vertices. 

Trilobyte has tried to hire people who are 
artists first. They know they have people who 
can draw and design. If you can do that, you can 
take a tool and make it do vdiat you had in mind. 

There are things you can do to make things 
look more warped. I don’t know if we did all we 
could, but it’s like any project — by the time 
you’re done, you realize there are things you 
could do that you didn’t at the start. Artists will 
sit around and refine things, but there are dead- 
lines, so our best attempt was to give it an overall 
look that was consistent. 

It’s the same with lighting. You want to have 
lighting that looks unique yet consistent, so you 
can go fi'om scene to scene and not have things 


look too disturbingly different. With the right 
kind of lighting you can do quite a bit. Lighting 
is half of the look. You spend a lot of time ad- 
justing the lighting. It’s fairly tedious, setting a 
light, looking at the effect. It’s repetitious. 

What's been your biggest challenge? 

Day by day, my biggest challenge is keeping 
my enthusiasm up for the project, because it’s 
repetitious. You have to do things three or four 
times, and that gets frustrating. But it’s a really 
good team of people here. We probably spend 
an average of 10 hours a day, more now that 
we’re nearing the end. The inspiring part is the 
group enthusiasm. 

I had to measure all of my rooms to a wire 
frame map of the entire casde to make it all 
seamless. Building everything to the proper size 
was a big struggle. Generally in 3D Studio, you 
build everything in the center of the world. You 
couldn’t build off a grid because of the things 
that are warpy. Besides, when you have various 
different artists working, you never know what 
you’re going to get. 

How did you keep the proportions consistent 
between the work of the various artists? 

We’d have them build in architectural mode 
to keep things in proportion. Sometimes begin- 
ners just start building. They don’t set up their 
units right away so you end up having 100-foot 
chairs. Basically my job is to resize and make 
things in proportion. 

One hard part was with these big open spaces 
where the doorway reveals other sets. That’s 
where we used to have a blackout between sets, 
because when you start sticking all of it together, 
the files get really huge. Some images are 16 
megs. So by the time you bring one up and ren- 
der it once, your machine is already swapping 
to the hard drive for memory. 

One of the design flaws of 3D Studio is that 
if you use up all your memory and load another 
project, it doesn’t clear the memory. You have 
to go back out to DOS and clear the slate. 

You did compositing work on The 7th Guest. 
There have been lots of horror stories about the 
bluescreen work. Did it really need to be cleaned 
up frame by frame? 

Yeah, pretty much. We used the old Autodesk 
Animator and sepped out the background color. 
It was all actually done on a bluescreen. They 
use green now. But having never shot that kind 
of work before, there were issues of proper light- 
ing; they realized people’s hair can’t be too puffy. 
We spent a lot of time clipping out frame by 
frame ... we did 11,000 frames. We also did a 
lot of the special effects. That was the fun part. 

By the time they did 11th Hour, they had a 
lot better idea of what they were doing, although 
they took a lot of that work up to Portland. But 
Graeme also developed some tools to strip out 
the green to an alpha channel. Plus better knovd- 
edge of what you can and can’t do. You can’t have 
a bluescreen and have someone wearing blue. 
That kind of thing. ^ 
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O ur Trilobyte tour gets nonlinear as Le 
Fevre pulls me out of in-cubicle conver- 
sation mode and takes me on a cruise 
through the gorgeous Southern Oregon 
countryside to get checked into a bed and break- 
fast. On the way, dodging head-on collisions, 
Jane makes celphone calls to get copies of the 
images IVe been looking at over people’s shoul- 
ders so this story will make sense. 

The car swerves into a pebble strewn drive- 
way. “Recognize it?” she asks. 

I do a double take. The Victorian house we’re 
stopped in front of is the Stauf Mansion. Le Fevre 
explains that the family living in it is pretty pa- 
tient with all the tourists who come by to have 
their pictures snapped standing on the front 
stairs. Rob Landeros and Robert Stein used the 
place as their inspiration for the location of all 
the gameplay in The 7th Guest. The Stauf Man- 
sion’s famous staircase was based on the real 
thing, though most of the rest of the place is a 
3D fantasy. In producer James Yokota words, “it’s 
a bunch of disjointed environments built by 
Landeros and Stein.” 

11th Hour takes place in the Stauf Mansion, 
but it’s 70 years later. One of the most noticeable 
changes to gameplay is the extended video intro 
used to set up the story to come. In place of Ego, 
the character whose point of view you assumed 
in T7G, you are now investigative reporter Carl 
Denning. Someone you care about has disap- 
peared and you’re out to find her. Naturally, 
you’re led to the infamous Stauf place. On the 
way there, you watch Denning ride his Harley 
down the same country roads Le Fevre’s been 
taking me through. There are flashbacks to a 
lover’s quarrel in a diner that’s obviously in 
downtown Jacksonville. Eventually Denning 
walks up to the Stauf Mansion and checks his 
pocket PDA (a new feature of the game that al- 


infamous Henry 
Stauf, whose haunt<^ 
mansion is the venue 
for both The 7th Guest 
and 1 1th Hour, was 
played by Rob 
Hirschboeck. 


lows you to access clues at any time and ask for 
help solving puzzles). The entire intro is 100% 
video — no compositing necessary. The nav- 
igable 3D world doesn’t kick in until Denning 
gets in the front door. 

The compression looks fantastic. The video, 
640x320 in true color and running at 30fps, is 
practically artifact-free. The 3D stufflooks even 
better. Producer James Yokota explains, “The 
added visual detail gave our old 7th Guest en- 
coder problems. We had to improve the image 
quality. There were two ways to do that. Improve 
the compression, and make sure we had the 
cleanest source assets with greater color depth. 
So Graeme set forth to do that. The second thing 
that affected our technology was that we had so 
much video footage. There are 65 minutes of 
video. We wanted to go into MPEG. Graeme built 
a software MPEG encoder/ decoder that played 
back faster than most MPEG cards we’d seen at 
a lot better detail and frame rate. But we could 
never get the compression down to where we 
wanted it. He decided to build our own codec. 

“We double-buffer our screen,” he goes on. “We 
shoot every other frame into the buffers, which 


gives us an easy 30fps. We can also scale it down 
to 15^s if the consumer's hardware can’t keep up.” 
‘We shot 11th Hour on Beta SR” adds director 
David Wheeler. “You know that 30fps of inter- 
laced video is actually 60 fields per second. We 
freeze each frame, scan it, and compress it. But 
as you freeze frames, the interlace goes back and 
forth between fields, so we have to drop one field. 
11th Hour is huge. It’s got something like 535 gigs 
of uncompressed data, which would be some- 
thing like 78 discs, but our compression tech- 
nology squashes everything down to four discs.” 
According to Yokota, the first thing Devine 
told David Wheeler when they started shooting 
was not to do too many fast cuts and not to 
move the camera. “So day one of the shoot,” says 
Yokota, “Wheeler goes out with a truck and a 
motorcycle and does both.” 

From what we’ve seen, the codec handled it 
just fine. “One thing about video is that the field 
of view is so different from film,” says Yokota. 
“Focusing is much easier, softer through the 
camera. So for the shot of Denning and Robin 
arguing in the diner with brick work in the back- 
ground . . . what Graeme had to do with our 
compression codec was learn to recognize 
what’s important. You don’t need to see the 
bricks very clearly. You need to see Robin. So 
Graeme built in a motion compensation engine, 
an algorithm that works very well with the back- 
ground. So now the bricks look more like film.” 
Turning the conversation back to game de- 
sign, I learn the original plan was to give Den- 
ning a tape to access his notes. That idea turned 
into a PDA, which includes a help feature that 
allows players to ask for clues. If they’re stumped 
they can ask the computer to solve a puzzle. If 
they’re playing an AI game, where there is no 
single best solution because the game changes 
with every play, the computer will make the best 
possible move for you. 

Does the player see the solution to a puzzle 
when the computer auto -solves it? “We don’t 



A gruesome greeting awaits in the bathroom of the Stauf Mansion in The 11th Hour. Unlike The 
7th Guest, players of I IH can interrupt video clip playback at will. 
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show you the solution, so you can always come 
back later and work it out yourself,” Yokota ex- 
plains. ‘‘We bandied around the idea of having 
graphic auto-solves — it's actually one of the di- 
rectives on Clandestiny right now. It's one of 
those ugly fiscal things, because it might under- 
mine being able to sell a strategy book. You'd be 
able to see every single solution and now that 
consumers can capture screens, we'd never be 
able to sell a book.” 

In a manner similar to The 7th Guest, puzzles 
are used to unlock access to rooms. Players also 
have little clue as to how the puzzles work until 
they start fooling around with them. And for 
those fans of T7G, yes, Stauf still taunts you as 
you struggle with puzzles. A typical Staufism: 
“It would help if you weren't such an illiterate.” 


He also picks on journalists, which is fitting not 
only because it's Denning's profession, but be- 
cause Yokota and co-producer Kellyn Beeck both 
have degrees in journalism. 

“The drama in 7th Guest was based on solv- 
ing puzzles and re-entering rooms,” says Yoko- 
ta. “The 11th Hour is tied to 142 treasure hunts, 
the rooms are opened by the puzzles. We say 
it's Stauf 's way of challenging the player to get 
through it. T7G made you sit through all the 
video clips. IIH lets you click in and out of 
them at ^vill. We've got interruptible navigation 
too, so if you want to skip all the walking se- 
quences, you can just skip ahead to the new 
location. For instance, if you were at camera 
position 5 in the main hall in 7th Guest, to go 
up the stair from that location you'd click to 
go over to the end of the room, turn around, 
and then click to go up the stairs. Now we've 
scripted the moves so you can just jump straight 
to where you want to be.” 

All of the video clips and clues are designed 


to propel the player toward the climax of the 
game, which after encountering one last puzzle 
(the only puzzle that can't be auto-solved) takes 
place at the 1 1th hour, when you have to make 
a moral decision. It's very melodramatic. And 
we'd rather not spoil the fun by telling you any- 
thing more. 

Once you/ Denning are in the house, the fa- 
miliar soundtrack kicks in (once again, it's writ- 
ten by George The Fatman Sanger, who Yokota 
affectionately refers to as $, the artist formerly 
known as The Fatman). Rather than the pristine 
Victorian mansion of T7G, you're now in a run- 
down, mold-filled old house. “The rooms are 
all in the same place, but the everything is 
trashed,” Yokota tells us. 

There are no lights. The only illumination 
comes from the flashlight you/ Denning are car- 
rying. Its beam bounces as you walk. “Robert 
Stein really did a great job with the flashlight, 
Yokota says. “It just didn't feel right floating 
around the way you did in The 7th GuesC ^ 
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R obert Stein III worked with Devine and 
Landeros at Virgin Games in L.A. when 
it was knovm as Mastertronic. Stein had 
already moved to Seatde when Devine 
and Landeros started Trilobyte. When they called 
Stein and asked him to join them, he brought 
along a demo of some things he'd done while 
messing around with version 1 of Autodesk's 3D 
Studio. “They were iffy as to whether they were 
going to draw the graphics or use video or what- 
ever,” Stein says. “I convinced them that 3D soft- 
ware was the way to go.” 

He is still an independent contractor to 
Trilobyte, though his tenure rates him his own 


office away from the cubicle farm. On his desk 
is a PC. Across from it is an SGI Indigo 2 Extreme 
on which he's been doing particle effects for CJan- 
destiny. Stein seems like a no-nonsense kind of 
guy. We waste no time getting down to business. 

Was 7th Guest done with 3D Studio version 
1 or version 2 by the time you finished? 

Version 2. 

Now you're using version 4? 

Yeah, but of course. I've moved on to Alias. 
It's got several very nice features, like the particle 
system. It can do some very convincing fire and 
smoke and clouds. It's a bit expensive and I find 


it difficult dealing with Alias as a company. 

Why Alias over Softimage? 

It's a better modeler. It's been viewed that way 
for a long time, whereas Softimage has an edge 
for animation. All the big houses seem to have 
all of them — Vertigo, Alias, Softimage. They 
work back and forth between them and they 
have to write a lot of proprietary code. We didn't 
want to have to write a lot of proprietary code 
so we went with Alias. The lighting and special 
effects were superior. And that's what I wanted. 

This is a test of a cloud-like object. You can get 
some very realistic stuff going, but to render this 
takes about an hour a fimne. It's about 60 fi:ames, 
so it's more than overnight. We need to bring a 
renderer in here like a [Silicon Graphics] Chal- 
lenge server, but to take advantage of the mul- 
tiprocessor rendering, you've got to spend more 
on software so Alias will speak to multiprocessors. 

ILM models with Alias on a couple of Indigo 
2s, but they do all their rendering with Render- 
man on HPs. I heard through this Internet news- 
group that they're writing an Alias-to-RIB ex- 
porter, so I want to get my hands on that. 

You're running Alias on an Indigo. How is it 
configured? 

I've got two and a half gigs on here and I'm still 
clearing off drive space to make room for my ren- 
derings. It's just not enough. We've got a network 
with 28 gigs online and we're cleaning off drive 
space because that's still not enough [laughs]. 

Right now I'm rendering a generic flame effect 



Artist Robert Stein generated all the smoke and flame effects for Clandestiny using Alias running 
on an SGI Indigo 2 Extreme. Even with 2.5GB of internal hard drive and 28 more online, he tells 
us, ^^I'm still clearing off drive space to make room for my renderings. It's just not enough." 
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Stein went through three variations on this scene to get the column of smoke, which he produced 
with Alias, lit just right. "I settled on the one where you're picking up a little of the light on the 
left, you're picking up a little yellow on the right edge," he explains. 


TRILOBYTE 

that's 128 megs. For some reason, Animo 2D is 
doing something to the alpha channel — mak- 
ing it more transparent than it should be. I’ve 
been working with the guys at Cambridge to find 
out why that is. They seem to know that it does 
that, but they don’t seem to know how to stop 
it. So we’re going to move some of the composit- 
ing tasks over to Premiere or 3D Studio, what- 
ever. I’ll be compositing the smoke for this par- 
ticular scene in Alias. We’ll use whatever works. 

But now we’ve got to start thinking about get- 
ting some real compositing tools in here like 
Flame or Wavefront’s Composite. With all this film 
stuff coming in and 2D animation stuff, we need 
more control than just these add-on features. 

/ was surprised that you weren't using Toonz 
or another 2D animation package. 

We had it all done out of house, but I don’t 
think Toonz was looked at. I think it just came 
out at the time we were thinking about 2D 
graphics. The people at Cambridge were very 
helpful to our needs, so that’s probably why we 
went in that direction. Although in retrospect, 
we should have chosen the same tool the folks 
in Taiwan were using, which was AXA. Or had 
them use our tool to reduce the number of tools 
on this project. 

When you're buildingflames or smoke effects 
do you try to match lighting effects or take into 
account the overall color scheme of the scene? 

In this one {points at the generic flame/smoke 
effect on screen] I just said, “Here’s flame.” Because 
they asked for a generic one. At 640x480 they can 
scale to whatever they need. In this example 
[opens the scene at the top right of this page in 
which is a guy is standing in front of a fireplace; 
the camera is slightly askew Batman-style; there 
are three lightsources — candles — marked by 
stars on the composited scene], there was a light 
over here that’s kind of purple-ish white. These 
two are kind of orange . . . [opens three variations 
of the same scene] . Here’s no lights. I didn’t like 


that. On these, I was messing with the amount 
of light on this area [points to the leftside of a 
pillar of smoke with various degrees of light on 
it] . I setded on the one where you’re picking up 
a little of the light on the left, you’re picking up 
a little yellow on the right edge. 

So if I’m doing the compositing, I take that 
into consideration, but I can’t always take those 
things into consideration when I’m building 
blind. There are things Ray can do at his end. 
Change the tint or the color ... he wouldn’t get 
the light on the smoke. 

Are you actually putting in the lights as well? 

No. This background scene is rendered by 
Andy or Chip in 3D Studio. So they put in the 
lighting you see on the wall and on the fireplace. 
My light, I just put in places that kind of repre- 
sent where they could be. They only affect the 
smoke. If I had fog in the room, it would affect 
the fog and therefore change the background 
colors of the room. 

What was your single biggest challenge on 
this project? 

Trying to match the background to some of 
the 2D animations. Say you’ve got a car on a 
winding road. And there’s a rock in the way, so 
the car goes behind the rock. Well, the Taiwanese 
animators, working in their traditional form, don’t 


draw the car when it goes behind the rock. It just 
disappears. What we really needed was that car 
to continue all the way so we could move that 
rock. This was not communicated between us 
and them. Since we work differently, we have dif- 
ferent needs. So we have to make that rock bigger 
now to make sure there’s that overlap and there’s 
no way we can move it or alter it. We’re stuck 
having it be one way. I would do that over. I find 
that time consuming, tedious — shifting stuff, 
re-rendering, finding out it’s not right and starting 
all over again until you get it right. 

Particles and things take a long time to render, 
but it’s a free flow kind of thing so you’re not lim- 
ited by a lot of constraints. If I had to make 
smoke to cover up a car that disappears I’d be 
in real trouble [laughs]. 

We're looking at a scene in which the camera 
is tilted. When you're building smoke or flame, 
do you take into account the angle of the camera? 

With the Shader Editor, there are various prop- 
erties that you have control over. First you’ve got 
control over the speed the smoke is coming out 
of an object, so at first you want to deal with it 
as if it’s in a flat world and then you’ll rotate the 
camera so it’ll end up looking like it’s part of the 
composited scene. You can adjust the buoyancy, 
but that’ll still make smoke that rises straight up. 
The only way I could get an angled smoke move- 
ment without tilting my camera would be to cre- 
ate a wind force that blew it off at an angle. But 
there’s no point in going to that much trouble 
when all you have to do is move the camera. You 
don’t have to be that exacting. 

Placing objects in a scene when they rest on 
the floor in relation to other objects is when it 
becomes complicated. You have to worry about 
the shadow on the floor and on other objects. 
Fortunately, Alias has a neat feature where you 
can make a transparent plane with the object 
on it. And cast a shadow on the transparent 
plane so it looks like it’s part of the background 
image. It works most of the time. There’s some 
lighting quirks that make it difficult, but you can 
fake things pretty well with a bit of tweaking. 



The famous Stauf staircase as seen in The 1 1th Hour illuminated by Carl Denning's flashlight, 
which bounces and pans as you explore the dark and thoroughly trashed mansion. 
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TRILOBYTE 

Could you explain what techniques you used 
to get the 3D world and the 2D animations to 
line up on the same plane? 

We were considering making a transparent 
dummy mannequin that would cast a dummy 
shadow on the 3D Studio scene based on the 
2D animation. But . . . too much trouble [laughs . 
Maybe on a smaller project. Maybe next time. 

Where did die decision come to use ScoobyDoo- 
ish animation instead of Roger Rabbit-ish stuff? 

You know, 1 came on this project late. I was 
working on another project called DNA, which 
got postponed. 1 wasn't part of the decision mak- 
ing process. As 1 recall, we were going to go for 
a more Roger Rabbit kind of thing. That's one 
of the reasons we got Animo 2D, because it's ca- 
pable of doing that. That was at a time when we 
were planning on doing all the animation in- 
house too. When those plans changed to send 
it out of house. I'm sure there was the concern, 
you know, none of the detail, cost, what their 
tools could do, and all that. Weighing all those 
decisions they decided to let it go. 

It does integrate very well though 

It does. It integrates a lot better than I antic- 
ipated it would. It feels like they're in the scenes. 
It's fun to look at. People seem to like to look at 
it. Me, I'm not sure I would choose to go with 2D 
characters. Motion capture is getting to where 
it's very acceptable. So the next project I want 
to do would be aU 3D. No live actors. No 2D an- 
imation. It would be all 3D motion capture stuff. 

Facial expression capture as well? 

Yeah. Just for the sake of keeping the amount 
of work down, you'd probably reduce the 
amount of closeup facial stuff that you would 
normally do if you were a movie director. You 
have to just deal with things a little differently. 

I notice here that flames done with Alias al- 
ways look better if they're far away [laughs ] . So 
maybe that's the same thing with motion cap- 
ture. A little bit farther away, it looks a litde better. 
But people are so critical when you're dealing 
with faces you can't get away with a lot. 

Have you seen the work that's being done by 
the BBC in England on Ratz ? They're using Sim- 
Graphic' s technology to capture facial expres- 
sions and mapping them to animated cartoon 
characters in real time. [Stein has a copy of our 
premiere issue on his desk, which features some 
images from Ratz and details on SimGraphic's 
stuff, which I point out to him.] 

Good thing I have that issue [laughs]. Of 
course, what I'm looking for is a little more re- 
alistic. I want that tweak in the chin, the squint 
in the eye. So one of the things I was looking at 
was Flesh. It's a great 3D painting tool. Wonderftil 
textures, wonderful demo at Siggraph of two 
characters boxing. They had all the life and char- 


acter expression you'd expect. Still a little car- 
toony, but they had all the stuff happening. 
Punches, pain, sweat. All that stuff. It's great. 

Of course, it only runs on the SGI, but it im- 
ports and exports 3DS files, and it's probably one 
of the more versatile 3D painting programs. It 
has better control over the 3D mesh. 

It's better than Alias' 3D paint program or 
the 3D Studio WAS? 


From what I saw, yeah. Obviously, if you had 
Alias, you might want to get their 3D paint pro- 
gram because it's an integrated thing. I've seen 
the 3D Studio IPAS and wasn't that impressed 
with it or with the Evans and Sutherland pro- 
gram either. I got a videotape of that a while ago. 
It needs a litde work. But they're all on their way. 
It's an emerging technology. 

What was your role in The 1 1th Hour? Were 
you modeling on that project? 

Predominately. In 7th Guest, we had several 
artists. Two inhouse, Rob Landeros and myself, 
and a bunch of outside people. But in 11th Hour, 
all the meshes were built, so we decided to keep 
the staff as small as possible. I was the lead il- 
lustrator on the project. I put all the rooms to- 
gether, made them dirty. Added new furniture. 
Integrated the new puzzles. 

We had just brought on Ken Nash and John 
Gaffey. Chip was doing only 2D stuff at the time, 
so Ken and John helped out a litde with building 
new objects. It was a more streamlined project. 
It took about a year. All we really needed to do 
was dirty the house up. 

We worked heavily with 3D Studio, beta testing 
version 3 so we could get those multiple texture 
maps, bit mapping the light so we could simulate 
a fiashlight. Before that, all we were going to do 
was overlay something in the video post so the 
light would shine around the room, but it wouldn't 
bend around furniture like a real light would so 
we were pleased to get those features in. 

It's nice how the flashlight bounces up and 
down in an exaggerated fashion when you're 
walking. 

Yeah, we wondered about that walking effect. 
We dabbled with it a while. At first it was a litde 
too much. Then we thought walking straight 
wasn't enough. Hopefully we found a nice mid- 
dle ground. I'm sure some people won't like it. 

So how did you do the flashlight effect? 

We painted it in about 10 minutes. 

Tell us how to dirty up a 3D world. 

With version 2, which didn't have multiple 
maps, it would have been a real pain. You would 
have had to have taken your wallpaper texture 
that you put on all these different walls and then 
make separate versions and save them out as 
files — one for wall 1, another for wall 2, ad in- 
finitum throughout the house. 

Another thing we came up with was using a 
transparent plane placed very close to the wall 
using an opacity map. But that posed a few 
problems because when faces got too close to- 
gether 3D Studio had a co-planer face rendering 


problem. So when we got the multiple maps in 
we didn't have to keep your dirt separate from 
your original wallpaper and we didn't have to 
repaint over things. But what it needs is more 
than just a second texture map. 

In Alias, you can keep adding them on — I 
don't know how far it goes, maybe 64 before it 
crashes, I don't know. But 3D Studio needs a cou- 
ple more layers. Generally that extra layer got 
me what I needed. There still are places in there 
where I used a couple faces with opacity maps 
to add some special stain that had to appear in 
a specific spot. But most places just had a second 
texture map. 

What about all the debris laying around on 
the floor? 

That's mosdy textures. Sometimes it's actually 
litde objects, but that just ups your rendering 
time and doesn't really add that much, especially 
if you zoom in. You get this chunky thing that 
doesn't look very good. 

It must have been fun trashing the house. 

Yeah. It was. I wish I could have done more. Spi- 
der webs are a difficult thing to do. It would be 
nice to have some kind of IPAS that you could give 
some parameters to, like, “Here's the edge of a ban- 
ister. Here's the wall. Fill it in with a web." 

/ would imagine you could fake the gauzy 
kind of web with a smoke effect. . . . 

Maybe. I don't know. I hadn't thought of that. 
Usually webs are so tedious and specific because 
the way they contact is so specific. And you can 
usually only deal with them on one plane be- 
tween two objects. When they start draping and 
hanging between multiple objects, you're in real 
trouble. 

3D Studio doesn't have the real atmospheric 
effects that Alias does, so that's one thing you 
won’t see in 11th Hour. It would have helped a 
lot to have that dusty appearance going through 
the house. Even different densities of particles 
of dust, you know you're in a real dusty place 
and shine a flashlight and big chunks go through 
the light. 

The more you do, the more you want to do. 
Now that I've got this great cloud particle system, 
I want to do cirrus clouds. Stringy clouds, and 
I can't. I can do great billowy clouds but I can't 
do these others! 

It was interesting to hear you say earlier that 
you didn't want to do a bunch of proprietary 
code to enable multiprocessor rendering, be- 
cause the Trilobyte authoring environment is 
based on all this proprietary stuff. 

Graeme certainly knew from the beginning 
that 7th Guest needed a new kind of code to 
run off a CD-ROM, to take advantage of the 
new medium and all the data while overcom- 
ing the severe limitations of the 150k transfer 
speeds of the single-speed CD-ROM drives we 
were dealing with at the time. We knew that 
was going to be a bear. Who knows, maybe 
someday we will be writing all kinds of inhouse 
code for rendering. ^ 
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ERACTIVE DRAMA IN TENDER LDVING CARE & I1TH HDDR 


T he major surprise of our two -day 

Trilobyte comes vdien we stop at yet another 
private residence in the country Fronted by 
a very large open lot filled with vehicles — 
four-wheel drive pickups, compacts, a motor- 
cycle or two, and a few house trailers — the 
structure is crawling with movie production 
stuff. Hydraulic towers support massive lights 
two stories in the air on all sides of the house. 
Thick cables snake across the front steps, around 
the swimming pool, up the side walls, and 
through open windows. As we approach the 
main entrance, a woman with a walkie talkie 
yells “Quiet on the set!” From deep inside a male 
voice announces they're rolling. 

Someone's dream house has been comman- 
deered and turned into a movie set. Strewn about 
the living room is a sound recording rig and a 
rack of video playback gear. An army of folks 
wearing short pants, T-shirts, and hiking boots 
hustles to get whatever it is they do done. Almost 
everyone has a walkie talkie. Signs on the kitchen 
table warn “Do Not Disturb, Hot Set.” 

People say hello as we pass on our way up- 
stairs where a 35mm camera complete with in- 
lens video-assist mounted on a very professional 
looking dolly is pointed at a guy who looks like 
an escapee from Melrose Place under bedsheets. 
A beautiful brunette in a plaid miniskirt shakes 
him awake. And blows her lines. They reset and 
do it again. And again. And again. Each time the 
moves are subtly different. Until it's perfect. 

There's not an artificial light in sight. The en- 
tire set is being lit from the outside. The man 
behind the camera, Tm told, is Calvin Kennedy, 
whose Hollywood credits include Dances With 
Wolves and Waterworld. He explains that they're 
shooting for three different aspect ratios: 2:1, 
1.85:1, and 4:3, vdiich creates unusual challenges 
in getting each scene framed so it will look good 
in each format. 

The guy holding the boom mike over J. 
Michael Esposito and Marie Caldere is Bud Mof- 
fett. He's got a similarly stellar laundry list of 
accomplishments. Everyone is as nice as can 
be. No Hollywood attitude. No bloated egos. It's 
obvious they're having fun. 

And this is Southern Oregon? 

Tender Loving Care is Trilobyte's latest foray 
in interactive storytelling. Co-producer Howard 
Schreiber tells me there's “a strong possibility 
that riC will be released as a linear film.” It will 
also come out on CD-ROM. It is not a game. It's 
an interactive entertainment piece aimed at 
grownups. They're serious. The set's going to be 
closed later on because they're going to shoot 
a love scene. 

The plot to TLC goes something like this: A 


young couple loses their baby in a car accident. 
The wife, played by Marie, is having a hard time 
coping with the loss. She's in denial. Her hus- 
band hires a live-in nurse, played by Beth Tegar- 
den, who happens to be a blond bombshell. A 
love triangle develops. You can guess the rest. 

Creepy coincidence: The house TLC is being 
filmed at was put up for sale by a couple who 
lost their child in a car accident. The crew did 
not know this before it was selected as the lo- 
cation. It was vacant for a year. Everything in 
it, furniture, paintings, floor coverings, was put 
there by the art director, Ken Nash. The house 
sold the week the Trilobyte crew was ready to 
start shooting. Luckily the new owners have 
been understanding. 

On the second morning of my visit the set is 
buzzing with excitement No one will say it for sure, 
but my hosts at the bed and breakfast got the mes- 
sage loud and clear. They've been asked to reserve 
a room for actor lohn Hurt, which has to mean 
he's signed on to star as the psychologist in TLC. 

Director David Wheeler is a man who knows 
what he wants, though like everyone else on the 
set, he's nice. No ego. No attitude. Like jane Le 


Director 
David 
Wheeler 
helped flesh 
out the script 
to Clandes- 
tiny, shot 
the video for 
1 1th Hour, 
and is seen 
here check- 
ing the view 
on a 35mm 
camera for 
one of 
Trilobyte's 
many 
concurrent 
projects, an 
interactive 
movie called 
Tender 
Loving 
Care. 


Fevre, he rides a Harley. He directed the video 
for 11th Hour to, as Rob Landeros puts it, “pass 
the time between real projects.” He helped flesh 
out the story to Clandestiny. His script for TLC 
has led him away from Hollywood to Southern 
Oregon and Trilobyte. 

Wheeler: TLC is truly an interactive film pro- 
duction. 7th Guest had some story being told 
with live actors behind the whole thing. I wasn't 
involved in 7th Guest at all, I joined with 11th 
Hour. The whole concept was to upgrade the 
story, the film concept, the acting ... so the 11th 
Hour has a more complete script. The big dif- 
ference between T7G and IIH, aside from the 
astounding technological difference, is the story. 
The puzzles are similar to The 7th Guest, but the 
involvement in the story will be much greater. 

Clandestiny is similar to 11th Hour in that 
way. We went from something under 30 min- 
utes of video in 7th Guest to 70 minutes of story 
in 11th Hour. 

In 7th Guest if you went into a particular room 
and saw the dramatic mask, you'd see something 
take place. It was all shot very crudely on blue- 
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screen. It was fairly difficult to composite all that 
stuff. Only 20% of 11th Hour is composited. For 
game play as it relates to the story when you go 
into a room, nothing is triggered — the cursor 
doesn't turn into a mask that you have to click 
to get to the drama. You solve a puzzle that 
opens objects for a treasure hunt. You click on 
the right object and it will immediately trigger 
a scene. They're related, so if you go into the 
bathroom and find a puzzle on the drain, click 
on the drain, you see a beautiful Trilobyte thing 
of spiders on a web. Once that's solved, the ob- 
jects come alive. Among the objects is a straight 
razor. You click on it and see a scene that 
involves a straight razor. Then you're back into 
the bathroom again. 

You work your way toward the end of the mod- 
ule and then replay all those clips of everything 
that was missing, and the story starts to unfold. 
We'll run several minutes of story at a time. 

11th Hour led to Tender Loving Care. It will 
have probably a couple of hours of film. And the 
entire game is based on the story. 

So like Clandestiny, is the player along for the 
ride in TLC, watchingfrom a third person POV? 

Yes. Even more so here. You're more like a 
reader of a novel. My friends from Hollywood 
always say, “You guys are the next thing. You're 
going to threaten our business!" Most of the time 
I just say, “Oh, no no. This is a totally different 
thing." Because movies are movies and games 
are games. But this one could turn out to be a 
threat. The movie is a major production that will 
be finished at the same time as the game. 

What the game offers is a deeper experience 
of the movie. Rather than playing an interactive 
decision making, puzzle solving thing, you watch 
several minutes of film and find yourself in the 
same environment. We're approaching it from 
a different angle. We're doing a photographic 
3D rendition of the house. The house we're 
shooting in will be recreated in 3D. 

So, for instance, maybe a scene ends in the 
upstairs hallway. There will be some kind of tran- 
sition, but you're still in the hallway and you can 
move, go into a room, encounter one of the 
characters from the story who are now compos- 
ited into the 3D modeled house. The character 
will confront you directly, so you can discover 
more about the characters — vdiat they're think- 
ing, you'll read their diaries, you'll find out things 
they wouldn't like you to know. . . . It's more like 
a novel. It goes very deep. 

Sometimes we call it a hypermovie, but it's 
a psychological thriller. The main story is about 
someone who's living in extreme denial. Her 
child has died and she refuses to accept that and 
fosters the illusion that the child is still alive. So 
if you find a magazine, a psychological maga- 


zine, you click on it and find there's a vdiole essay 
on denial along with a psychological test that 
you can take. 

Then there's the possibility that the third char- 
acter is very dangerous. It looks like there's going 
to be a confrontation between the nurse and the 
husband. If you look hard enough you'll find sto- 
ries on women who kill men. 

The nurse seems to have unusual techniques, 
and if you look in her handbag, you'll find letters 
from a former patient, so we're hoping to create 
a very deep, rich experience with everything a 
movie has, plus all that we can offer through in- 
teractivity. 

So iCs a movie with extended voyeurism. 

Yeah, it is. People are always seeing movies 
and saying, “Well, it wasn't as good as the book." 
We're trying to make a movie that will be as good 
as the book. 

When players encounters characters, how 
will they interact? Will there be any mechanism 
for dialog? 

The characters address the player directly. 
There is a psychiatrist in the story who is the in- 
teractive thread. After you've seen a segment of 
story, he appears and talks about what you've 
just seen. But he's not just a Rod Serling type, 
because he's in the story himself. He's involved 
with the characters, and he gets quite angry with 
what he's just seen. Or after you've viewed a 
scene he was in he'll say, “I handled that rather 
well, don't you think?" 

But no, you do not get to ... I don't want to 
speak for everyone at Trilobyte, but we don't re- 


ally approach interactivity from a point of “You 
see a character going down the hall; does he go 
left or does he go right?" That's not our idea of 
interactivity. We're trying to make how you react 
to what you're seeing affect what you’re seeing 
as opposed to physically clicking on something. 
“Oh, I think I’ll go in the the library now.” Click. 
That’s interesting, but it’s being explored more 
by other developers. 

Jane Le Fevre: We have a phrase at Trilobyte 
that David authored: Content drives technol- 
ogy. The goal is to keep the technology as seam- 
less as possible so the consumer doesn’t get put 
off by it. So we’re relying on David for his en- 
gaging story line. The content pushes every- 
thing through. 

Wheeler: All of the projects are very much a 
collaboration. At the same time, they’re very 
much “this is your thing.” Aside from the super- 
structure at Trilobyte that allows all this to hap- 
pen, basicaUy I’m the story person. And Rob 
does brilliant interactive design. That’s his con- 
cept. Graeme’s field is technology, and it’s the 
world’s best technology. 

There’s not much I can do about the technol- 
ogy other than push it by presenting stuff we 
haven’t seen before. But as much as Graeme is 
a programmer, he’s a creative designer. We aU 
kind of interweave this whole thing, which gets 
back to this idea of unified concept. 

I don’t claim to be a game designer, but I'm 
very involved with Graeme and Rob on the de- 
sign of the game. And they don't claim to be film 
directors. It works extremely weU. 



Lighting the farm- 
house in Central 
Point, Oregon, site of 
the 28 -day shoot of 
TLC, Shooting went 
on long into the 
night, but the lighting 
rigs (all positioned on 
the outside of the 
house as seen here) 
supplied a golden 
sunlight — a look 
that was inspired by 
Vermeer paintings. 
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J. Michael Esposito as 
Michael and Marie 
Caldere as Allison, the 
husband and wife who, 
after losing their child 
in a horrible accident, 
hire a nurse (played by 
Beth Tegarden) and a 
shrink (played by John 
Hurt) in Tender Loving 
Care, an interactive 
drama in which the out- 
come is determined by 
the player's psychologi- 
cal profile. 


The 7th Guest started with a detailed design 
document. Do you prefer to work that way on 
your projects? 

My experience has been 11th Hour, Dog Eat 
Dog, Clandestiny, and Tender Loving Care. The 
design of 11th Hour was all Rob and Graeme. 
1 went out and shot that for them. Because of 
my lack of knowledge of the technology and in- 
teractivity in general, I came up with a lot of 
things that no one was expecting. 1 thought, 

“What if we just do this ” and it worked. But 

the design document — I never even saw one. 

In Clandestiny it was a little different. The 
company has grown. There were a lot of people 
involved. Graeme came up with the concept and 
put forth a design document of sorts. He had an 
idea that he put down on paper. Basically, I took 
that idea and worked with some writers to de- 
velop a story. We figured out the interface togeth- 
er. It was much more of a collaborative effort. 

TLC started with a script. I wrote it originally 
to be a movie. I had a deal to do the movie before 
I finished the script As so often happens in films, 
my financial partners dropped out Trilobyte had 
finished 11th Hour and Rob had read the script. 
He started thinking in terms of interactivity, just 
as I had been thinking of interactivity. And back 
in April, he and I went away for four days and 
did nothing but drink several hundred coffees 
and talk about this thing. 

I have to say, Rob’s been doing this for a very 
long time and his ideas about interactivity are 
way beyond anyone else’s that I know. I had this 
concept of the environment being the same as 
the film environment and being able to go back 
and forth between the two. I thought, this being 
a psychological drama, we’d have a bunch of 
psychological puzzles and games. Rob sprang 
“why don’t we do it with no puzzles, no games” 
on me. That was really appealing. 

The way it works is like biofeedback. You go 
through this experience and you don’t know vriiat 
you’re doing. But the computer is logging what 
you're doing, how you’ve responded to things. 

So ifs learning about you. 

Creating a psychological profile of you. That’s 
Rob’s idea. So out of that session, he went off 
and wrote the document. Our team grew. We 
brought in four more writers — there was an aw- 
ful lot of material to be written for the diaries 
and stuff. Our first art person, Ken Nash, is now 
the production designer on TLC I guess a couple 
months later we went for another motorcycle 
trip and came up with the concept of the doctor 
who’s taking you through all the interactivity. 
So, yeah, we do have design documents. The 
very final stages of that document are being 
done right now as we’re shooting film. 

It’s extremely well planned. We suffer from 
the problem that runs throughout the industry 
— tardiness. Product not shipping on time. We 
are determined to not let that happen on this 
project. The script is the basis for the whole in- 
teractivity. We’re using it to set place holders in 


the program, so when the movie is done, we can 
just drop in the scenes where they’re supposed 
to go. So we have an ambitious goal of one year 
from concept to availability. 

Virtually every developer we talk to is trying 
to get their development times down, typically 
from two years to six months. 

We’ll never do a six-month project. A year, we 
can do. We’re planning to ship TLC in Q4 of ’96. 
I think it’ll work, because our technology is far 
enough ahead that it’ll last for a while. We’U ap- 
ply it to the next couple of projects, so the tech- 
nology is frozen. 

When you get to wander around the scenes, 
will they be 3D modeled or QuickTime VR/Sur- 
round Video? 

We’re shooting everything with a 360° camera, 
putting some interactive move every 90°, so 
there’s going to be something you can do every- 
where in the house. And we can always put in 
objects through 3D Studio as well. 

The way it will work is, you find a psychology 
magazine, click on it, the page turns, and up will 
come a photograph of a woman’s face. And you 
suddenly hear the psychiatrist’s voice, “We’d like 
to play a littie game. Would you answer some 
questions about this woman. Is this woman hap- 
py or sad?” You click sad. “Why is she sad? Is she 
having financial problems or marital problems?” 
You click MARITAL PROBLEMS. “Interesting. Is she 
having those problems because she’s having 
trouble with her husband or because she was 
abused as a child?” child. “Who did this terrible 
thing? Was it a family member or a teacher?” 


And so on. It gets to a point where he says “thank 
you very much, that’s all for now” and you move 
on. And the computer is taking note of every- 
thing you’re saying. 

There are 15 interactive episodes. If you’re read- 
ing someone’s diary entry — the diaries get up- 
dated after every episode — you’ll be able to read 
about what just happened. You’ve seen it yourself, 
but you’ll hear three different characters’ versions 
of the same scene. They aU have their own agen- 
da, so it starts to influence how you feel about 
it. And we do what we call exit polling. “Did you 
think the nurse was inappropriately dressed, kind 
of glamorous looking for a nurse?” You might say, 
“No, she looked fine to me.” 

I’m sure other people are thinking about this, 
but I don’t have a gaming background at all. I 
would like to create interactive entertainment 
that’s not just aimed at the group we know plays 
games. When 7th Guest came out, there were three 
million CD-ROM drives. It sold well over a million 
copies. That’s pretty deep penetration. Now there’s 
something like 23 mfilion drives, but disc sales 
are still topping out at the same numbers. 

We know that four or five hundred thousand 
hardcore people are going to buy our stuff no 
matter what, because our stuff is top of the line. 
We won’t forget them, but there’s a whole world 
out there that could really appreciate things. 
When you’re talking about something like Tender 
Loving Care, where you don’t have to shoot any- 
thing or solve a puzzle or do anything, you just 
follow the story. It never lets you down. It’s not 
boring. It’s engaging. Usually, when I describe 
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this project to people who have nothing to do 
with our business, the women say, “Oh. This 
sounds like something that’s not just for guys!” 

It makes me think of the merchandise related 
to Twin Peaks — Laura Palmer's diary. If you 
were into that show, you bought Hand it took 
you deeper into what was going on in the show. 
You've taken that concept and built it into the 
movie. That's much more interesting than the 
idea that interactive film should be ‘'Now Arnold 
does or doesn't shoot the guy." 

I think the Sony Interactive theater stuff has 
lots of potential to be lots of fun. I've heard 
that people like watching in groups. They start 
shouting at each other regarding what deci- 
sion to make. A director friend just did The 
Bomb Meister, which was written by Matthew 
Costello who did The 7th Guest for us. So that 
stuff sounds good. But I don’t think Tender 
Loving Care would work in a mass audience 
situation. It’s too thoughtful for that. 

It would be like Philadelphia and 

having the group choose whether Tom Hanks 
lives or dies in the end. 

Yeah. In this particular story we have four dif- 
ferent endings. But you don’t choose. You don’t 
consciously choose. The ending will be provided 
depending on what you’ve done. And through- 
out the story segments, there are alternate 
scenes and they’re not like a branching story. 
They’re weighted towards which of the charac- 
ters is right and which is wrong. It’s more bulging 
than branching. 

The husband starts to conflict with the nurse 
over the treatment of the wife. The basic story 
line is that the wife becomes a victim in the war 
between the husband and the nurse. As the lay- 
ers are peeled away you start to think that this 
therapist is really nuts. But on the other hand, 
she makes so much sense, maybe she isn’t. You 
start to think, “Gee, the husband is sicker than 
the wife. Maybe the wife isn’t as out of it as we 
think.’’ And so the scenes will vary that way. You 
start taking sides. 

It should be fun. It reads well. Before we start- 
ed shooting, we did a read through. The various 
scenes really made a difference. They’re subtie. 
But not so subtle that you don’t notice. They ac- 
tually create major changes in attitude. For the 
most part they’re not so different that you’d say 
it’s a totally different movie this way. 

Did you ever see Rachomon'^. It’s a movie 
made in the ’50s by Akira Kurosawa. It was a 
story of an attack on a country road. Some- 
one’s on trial. The same story is told several 
different times. Each witness offers a different 
interpretation, so Rachomon influenced us 
quite a bit. 

What sort of challenges has this presented 


for the actors and actresses? 

Nothing other than the usual, because ba- 
sically it’s all story oriented. They’re not having 
to do anything out of the ordinary. We will have 
a couple of days of bluescreen work. Actually 
greenscreen. And that will be different. I don’t 
know if any of our people have done that be- 
fore. They’ll adapt. Actors and actresses are 
some of the most adaptable people you can 
find anywhere. You can stick them in any sit- 
uation. We took people out of the Shakespeare 
Festival and put them in front of a bluescreen 
for 11th Hour. 

This one is so story oriented that they’re just 
there. They’re doing variations on scenes, but 
they’re not having to do incredibly repetitive stuff 
that you might associate with interactive acting. 



Before: Actor Doug Okeefo against a bluescreen. 
Aflen Cari Denning in the attk of the Stauf Man- 
sion courtesy of video compositing technology. 


They don’t have to walk up, down, and across 
stairs from different points of view. We were just 
looking at Fantasmagoria, where they had to do 
that because you have to cover everything. Not 
only do you have to film walking from the bath- 
room to the bedroom, you have to go back again, 
because the player might decide to do that. 

Duty calls. As Wheeler leaves to continue his 
12-hour plus day — the crew shoots long into 
the night, but the lighting system presents the 
illusion that it’s broad daylight in the house vriien 
in reality it’s after midnight — co-producer 
Howard Schreiber takes a seat and continues 
describing TLC from his point of view. 

Shreiber: I keep learning more things about 
interactivity, especially with Tender Loving Care, 


because it’s different from anything we’ve done. 
We’re constantly revising the script as we’re going 
along. We’ve gone from a 120-page script to close 
to 200 pages now. That extra 80 pages is exclusive 
of the interactive material we’ll add later. 

There’s such a wealth of material that keeps 
growing as we’re shooting. It’s one of the things 
I’m being called to task for by management, 
but I don’t think there’s a real clear under- 
standing of how much material we’re adding. 
Every day we’re saying we need to add an ad- 
ditional stream. It’s going to make it tremen- 
dously interactive. 

Erom a producer’s standpoint, it’s always a 
balancing act. On a normal film, you’re faced 
with quality versus budgetary constraints. Every- 
one here is trying to make the best film they’ve 
ever made. One of the things that’s great is that 
Southern Oregon is a growing film community. 
We’re just starting to get on the edge of feature 
filmmaking. Everyone is giving 120%. This is 
everyone’s masterpiece. 

My function is to keep that masterpiece up 
and keep costs down. From a film standpoint, 
that’s a struggle. When you add interactivity, you 
add the question how cutting edge can you 
make it. That’s another budgetary balance I have 
to deal with. So far. I’ve been opting for the cre- 
ative, totally artistic masterpiece. It’s been great. 
I’m a little over budget. 

You’re shooting in three different formats. 
Why? 

Our hallmark is 2: 1 screen aspect ratio, so we 
have to frame for that. For theatrical release, 
you’re framing at 1.85:1. And then you’ve got to 
consider the television market, which is a 4:3 
ratio. Framing is very difficult when you’re deal- 
ing with all three and trying to maintain the artis- 
tic look throughout. 

Then we’ve got our greenscreen considera- 
tion. TLC does not have as much greenscreen 
as our other projects. We’re only going to be 
shooting for two days. In most cases, you know 
that if there’s any green on anyone, it’s going to 
disappear. But here the same people playing in 
the house have to shoot on greenscreen. Anyone 
with green eyes could end up eyeless. But we 
can pretty much dial that out. Our technology 
is such that we have great control over specific 
parts of the frame. 

We’re shooting in 35mm, where 7th Guest 
was shot in S-VHS, 11th Howr was shot in Beta 
SP, Dog Eat Dog wsis done with Digital Beta- 
cam, and now we’re using 35mm film. We’re 
constantly trying to up our production quality, 
which is another reason our budgets keep get- 
ting bigger. 

Our resolution is going to be phenomenal, 
because you’re talking about 2,000 lines of res- 
olution on film compared to about 1,000 lines 
for Digital Betacam. We’re shooting stills with 
a 360° camera. So the whole interactive side 
might look completely different. 3D Studio may 
still get in there somewhere though. ^ 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE 

coo KELLYN BEECK ON GROWTH, 



X 


DISTRIBUTION, AND WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM 


E xecutive VP and COO Kellyn Beeck has” 
been making computer games for years. 
He has known Graeme Devine and Rob 
Landeros since the '80s when they col- 
laborated on projects for Cineware. Beeck was 
running a software firm in Portland when he 
decided to take time out to go to the Shake- 
speare Festival in Ashland, Oregon. While there, 
he stopped by to see how Trilobyte was doing. 
To his surprise, theyd grow from five or six guys 
in one room above a tavern into a company 
with big offices. 7th Guest had just come out 
and investors had put a lot of money into the 
company. Devine and Landeros had big growth 
plans and were looking for people to help them 
manage that growth. 

We caught up with Kellyn on the TLC set. 

Could you talk a bit about your strategy for 
growth? 

We're a creative studio. That's what we always 
want to be, it's what we've always been. We don't 
see that ever changing. It started as a family unit 
with Rob and Graeme and a couple of other 
people. It's always had that feel, even though 
we've grown a lot. We've got several of these 
huge projects under development, we're doing 
these major Hollywood style film shoots and 
Kevin Costner’s cameraman is here, and it’s still 
just a little family company. 

We do plan to grow, but no more than feels 
comfortable. We don’t plan to become a major 
corporation. 

How are you going to avoid doing that? I 



• • 

mean, you're up to 43 employees. 



Yeah, 40-plus people and we re starting our 
own publishing venture. Our products are going 
to be distributed by Virgin, so we’re doing mar- 
keting and other things we haven’t done in the 
past. Bringing in people in those areas, so we’re 
growing and adding new people in the next year 
or two. But it’s not going to be a large amount 
of growth. 

Are you a Virgin affiliate label now? 

Right, it’s an affiliate label- style deal. 

How do you draw the line as to when to 
bring functions inhouse and when to farm 
them out? For example, Rob Stein was talking 
about wanting to bring a motion capture sys- 
tem inhouse. 

Got a coin? No, it’s usually a matter of trying 
things out. Sometimes we'll try them out inter- 
nally, and sometimes we’ll try them externally. 
Whenever it becomes a true core of the projects 
we do on an ongoing basis, we like to become 
experts at it and bring it inhouse. 

That's why we have a film unit. David Wheeler 
and Howard Schreiber are on staff, a permanent 
part of Trilobyte. A lot of multimedia companies 
use independent filmmakers. We’re very com- 
mitted to that part of our productions. Whenever 
an element becomes such a big a piece of the 
puzzle, we try to do it internally. 

We did animation for Clandestiny in Taiwan, 
so we work both ways. It takes a lot to build a large 
animation shop. In taking that project on, we 
were doing a lot of cel animation, and for us to 
build an animation studio like that and do it well 



The first time the characters see the castle in Clandestiny, you see it from the POV of the man who 
wears glasses. The glasses are off, so the image appears out of focus. As he lifts his glasses, you 
see the castle clearly in the lenses of the glasses. The effect was created by making an in-fbcus version 
of the castle that follows the frame of the glasses. The castle was made out^-of-focus with a blur filter. 


would be an enormous undertaking. So we went 


to Taiwan and that’s worked out extremely well. 

How much ofyour budget comes from investors 
and how much is seed money from Virgin? 

Where’s the money come from? Trilobyte is 
very fortunate because we’ve been so successful. 
Since The 7th Guest was a hit and 11th Hour is 
an apparent hit again, the company has been 
pretty financially independent. We have invest- 
ment partners. Revenues from existing products 
are part of the picture. So we haven’t had any prob- 
lem on the financial side. I don’t know if that an- 
swers your question, but I’m not at liberty to dis- 
cuss numbers and budgets and so forth. Trilobyte 
is in a very stable position because we started out 
with a hit product. It’s a nice place to be. 

I guess for a multimedia company, we’re al- 
most approaching middle age. It’s a five-year- 
old company. Certainly, we’re a mature company. 

Does Virgin handle all your distribution 
worldwide? 

Yeah. Worldwide. We’re discussing future prod- 
ucts. We are committed with them for domestic 
distribution for a specific number of upcoming 
titles. They’ve been a good partner on one, soon 
to be two, successful products. It’s hard to argue 
with success. They’re a good distributor. 

You've got a htofprojects going simultaneously. 
How much of a balancing act has that been? 

As a company we’ve had to adjust and come 
to grips with the fact when you’re not doing one 
product at a time, you have to divide your focus 
a little bit. We’ve been a multi-product company 
since I’ve been here. Pretty soon after 11th Hour 
got underway we launched into other projects. 
Because so much goes into a large multimedia 
title, there’s a lot of time in the development 
process — developing the concept and the cre- 
ative and the script and the production plan. 
To the rest of the world we probably seem like 
a one product at a time company, but we’ve 
been developing multiple products for two 
years. We’ve long since made that transition 
ourselves. It was mostly mental. Instead of being 
able to devote yourself to one thing, you do 
multiple things and build a group of people, 
producers, designers, programmers, and artists 
who can help realize that goal. 

You've also got the technological infrastruc- 
ture in place already. 

Right. We’re using the same technology to 
support all the products. That helps reduce the 
amount of time it takes to get these things done. 
It’s been about two and a half years for both 7th 
Guest and 11th Hour. 

So are you taking bets as to whetherTender 
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Loving Care will be done in the year that every- 
one is talking about? 

We have a couple of products that are ahead 
of TLC in the production cycle with the same 
kind of schedule, and they’re on schedule. So 


early indications are good. 

When*s Clandestiny due to be released? 

We haven’t announced a date. 

/ was surprised to see how adult the content 
o/TLC is. I mean, the set is closed today because 
they're shooting a love scene. 

Yeah, 1 think this is a very exciting project that 
will open some new paths for interactive drama. 
I think you’ll start to see a lot more true adult dra- 


mas in interactive because there’s a trend 
throughout the industry. People have wanted to 
bring dramatic values to interactive entertain- 
ment, but it’s been difficult because of technical 
limitations and the evolution of designs. Now 
we’re finding we have the ability. We’ve spent a 
lot of time thinking about how to do it. We’re very 
excited about the ways we’re incorporating dra- 
matic elements into our products. ^ 



JOB LANDEROS AND 



A t every interview 1 conducted with 
Trilobyte staffers, 1 sensed a respect bor- 
dering on hero worship for co-founders 
Rob Landeros and Graeme Devine. Both 
are storytellers first and foremost. All the tech- 
nology and all the technique are there so they 
can tell their stories. They’ve fostered an enthu- 
siasm for creative collaboration within their 
company that everyone seems to share. As fate 
would have it, theirs are the last two brains I get 
to pick on my visit. I’ve already gotten the an- 
swers to most of my questions, so I decide to ask 
some of them again, just to see if the gurus could 
shed a different light on the answers. 

This session starts one-on-one in Rob’s dimly 
lit office. Landeros is extremely soft spoken, his 
voice is barely audible above the whir of the fan 
in his computer’s hard drive. Devine wanders 
in from an engineering meeting midway into 
the discussion. 

Landeros: I guess we’re on the verge of busting 
out. People are going to be able to see that we’re 
not just a one-product company. There’s a lot 
happening here. We’re not just The 7th Guest 
people. We had our flash. Then Myst came along 
and people sort of forgot about us. So we’re ready 
to re-emerge. 




Trilobyte president Rob 
Landeros wanted to 
pursue the idea of 
telling a linear story 
with added interactivity. 
As he puts it, "We've 
started calling them 
hyperactive movies. 
Instead of taking a lin- 
ear story and breaking 
it up, you're enhancing 
it in various ways. But 
there is some subtle 
branching and arcing 
that changes the way 
you interpret stuff." 


/ was surprised to see all the projects you have 
in the works, especiallyJLC. 

I’ve kind of adopted that as my own. I wanted 
to pursue the idea of telling a linear story — it 
doesn’t have to be branching all over the place 
— and add some interactivity. At least one form 
of the so-called interactive movie. I like to stay 
away from that term. We’ve started calling them 
hyperactive movies. Instead of taking a linear 
story and breaking it up, you’re enhancing it in 
various ways. But there is some subtle branching 
and arcing that changes the way you interpret 


Trilobyte CEO and technical 
wizard Graeme Devine on 
his GROOVIE technology: 
"We had a need for tools to 
perform interactivity. There's 
no equivalent of the word 
processor for the interactive 
newsroom. How do you 
write an interactive script? 
You've got large asset sys- 
tems for these large projects 
and there's nothing out there 
that can handle it. You 
know. Word for Windows 
Special Multimedia Edition — 
it doesn't exist yet." 



stuff. Shoot certain scenes different ways. Make 
certain cuts. Little subtle differences you may 
not even realize are there at first. Then find out 
they matter. 

You know, it’s such a powerful medium. Take 
the idea of laser disc-style supplemental material 
where they include outtakes, scenes that were 
cut, being able to program the disc player so you 
can see it the way the director originally wanted. 
It’s fascinating that a movie doesn’t necessarily 
have to be what you see in the theater. That’s one 
version, but there’s probably any number of ver- 
sions that the director can come up with. And 
even when people do go see one version, they 
come up with different interpretations. This 
medium gives you the opportunity to have dif- 
ferent players see different variations on the story. 

So the experience is different for each player 
based on the choices they make. 

It’s not even choices, really. It’s more a sub- 
conscious following of your personality. 

Could you describe how the game keeps tabs 
on what you do? 

It’s going to run some psychological tests on 
you. It’ll ask you all kinds of questions about a 
situation. The film has 15 episodes and there 
will be breaks and you’ll get the opportunity to 
take tests. It’ll ask how you feel about the scene 
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Never bet against a sure thing 

When it comes to making the most dynamic presentations, don’t put your money on anything less than a proven 
winner. The complete line of projection systems from ASK have won consumer approval for performance, 
durability and value. So don’t be bluffed by the competition, let ASK be your ace in the hole! 






IMPACTWSX^ 


The ImpacT'^^WSX LCD projection panel from ASK can handle everything from Macs and PC’s 
to Sun, HP, and SGI. With full 24-bit color processing and our innovative BatMouse™ wireless 
mouse control, the WSX offers both superior image quality and superb ease of use. Displays all 
resolutions up to 1280 x 1024. All cables and hard attache case included. 


IMPRESSION 960 


Call to arrange for a free demonstration. 1 - 800 - 275-5231 


The Impression 960 is the first HIGH RESOLUTION data/video projector 
that can display both Macs, PC’s and workstations from Sun, HP, SGI, and IBM. 
ASK’s RESmaster II™ and Batmouse™ technologies allow superb ease of use and 
resolutions up to 1280 x 1024. All cables and padded carrying case included. 


IMPACT 24 4 


The Impaa™24 LCD projeaion panel is designed to reproduce high-quality color computer and 
video images. Macintosh and PC compatible with integrated video interface, built-in speaker and 
convenient wireless BatMouse™ . Featuring an outstanding palette of 16.7 million colors, and 
resolutions up to 800 x 600, the Impaa 24 delivers all you could expea from a multimedia panel. 
All cables and hard attache case included. 


/A1PRESS/ON 750 


True multimedia projection starts with the ASK Impression™750, the lightest LCD 
projector in it’s class at 17 pounds. The 750 displays resolutions up to 800 x 600, 
and comes with on-board video, stereo speakers, and wireless mouse control. Plug in 
your computer, VCR, or camcorder and enjoy stunning images in 16.7 million colors! 
All cables and padded carrying case included. 
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INSIDE 

TRILOBYTE 

and we’ll get direct response back. And that all 
adds up to an adult personality profile that will 
skew the how the movie plays. 

The idea came about in a discussion with 
some friends. We were talking about the Sony 
theaters. 1 thought, it’s kind of interesting but 
it’s still a collective experience. The audience is 
sort of a collective consciousness. Most enter- 
tainments don’t vary presentation except in cer- 
tain live performances that vary for each audi- 
ence by changing material a little bit. I thought 
it would be interesting if you were in a movie 
and connected to electrodes and things that 
would measure your responses and could au- 
tomatically and transparently gauge your reac- 
tion and make the movie accordingly. That idea 
evolved into doing something like TLC. 

We were debating whether we should print 
out some kind of analysis at the end, so people 
could see why they got that ending [laughs]. The 
story has some pretty powerful conclusions. 

We’ll see if that’s what interactivity and inter- 
active storytelling are all about. One thing I tried 
to do was eliminate the game altogether. Just 
toss game out of this completely. Most interac- 
tive movies are game oriented. I thought it would 
be interesting to do some lighthearted comedy 
or a serious drama. 

We’re trying to do stuff that’s unique, that 
hasn’t been done before. If it has, we’re not going 
to do it. One thing we don’t do is licensed tides. 
We’ve certainly had a lot of that stuff thrown our 
way. It’ been hard to turn some of it down. It’s 
hard to say you don't want to do the next Star 
Trek disc. But again, if it already exists or some- 
one else owns it, we’re not going to touch it. 

You*re going after a more adult audience with 
TLC. 

It should be mainstream USA. Not to be con- 
fused with family entertainment. The main- 
stream that liked Basic Instinct Half that market 
has been ignored for a long time. The hardcore 
gamers hope they keep making shoot ’em up 
games and their multimedia CD-ROM products. 
If you’re going to be involved in storytelling, you 
may as well try to get away from another Star 
Wars license or Dungeons & Dragons stuff. That’s 
a large market. You can depend on those people 
to buy product, but I want to expand the market. 

There really hasn't been anything targeted 
toward the more serious adult market in this 
medium. 

It’s risky. If I didn’t own a big chunk of this 
company, TLC wouldn’t have gotten approved. 
Any other publisher giving this project a green 
light would’ve asked where’s the game? It’s dra- 
ma? You mean it’s not interactive? It’s linear? 
Where’s the branching? 

Plus it’s not easy to do. To make a really good 


story that’s not embarrassing. Hollywood’s hits 
are few and far between. Most of the stuff that 
comes out of the studios is crap that ends up 
on cable and in video stores. So you can’t blame 
too many people for not approaching a serious 
movie-like product. The production’s not there. 
The talent’s not there. 

We’ve got some talented people. Graeme and 
myself know how to tell stories and design tech- 
nology. David Wheeler knows how to write 
scripts and direct. I think there’s something mag- 
ical about that. The technology is still a huge part 
of this, but movie making and telling stories have 
been around for so long. The techniques are out 
there. People know how to do it. What you need 
are people and supplies and financial backing 
and some belief in the project. I’m still kind of 
surprised that Trilobyte gets to do this kind of 
project. Nevertheless, it wasn’t one of those 
things where people said, “Oh, yeah, that’s great.” 


It was one of those things you say, “What should 
we do? 7th Guest Part 3^ Yeah. That’s a no-brain- 
er.” There’s still some doubt about TLC, it’s not 
something that’s been proven before. I hope it 
works out. 

/ would imagine you got the same kind of re- 
action when you first approached Virgin with 
the idea for The 7th Guest. 

You know we tell the story quite a bit of how 
Graeme and I spent a couple months writing 
the design doc. Martin Alper from Virgin took 
us out to lunch and told us our future wasn’t with 
Virgin. We should go do our game — here’s a 
contract. I guess on general principle he didn’t 
want to turn down the project, but at the same 
time a lot of people at Virgin didn’t get it. I think 
for about a year there were some guys in the test- 
ing department who’d come by and tell us we 
were so cool. But there was a lot more scratching 
of heads. 


GROQVIE Technology 

Clandestiny Lead Scripter Craig Peterson on Working 
with Trilobyte’s Proprietary Authoring System 

I've been working on Clandestiny since April or May of '95. By the time I see a puzzle design 
it's been pretty well laid out. When I first get the design, I meet with the artist. We sit down with 
the spec and figure out what's going to be needed as far as assets go. It's easy to get off track if 1 
think one way and the artist thinks another. We try to get together early in the process and figure 
out something that's going to work. Usually the scripting process is pretty quick. The logic of most 
of the puzzles, even the ones that are tough to solve, is fairly simple. 

There are a lot of parts to the software business where they talk about specing things down to the 

T.' Approaching it as an engineering 
discipline. At Trilobyte, the/re intention- 
ally vague, so the artists and scripters 
can apply creativity to the situation. 

We use TIFFs as place holders. As 
we map the navigation, we use a place 
holder to mark where a 3D asset is go- 
ing to get plugged in. 

The player and the core graphics 
technology is all written in C and As- 
sembler. The scripting is actually done 
in our proprietary language 1 
— GRoeme's Object-Oriented VIEwer, 
GROOVE technology, which Graeme 

Devine has been developing for four 

Trilobyte's GROOVIE scripting language is very good ^ , 

at mapping puzzle logic to digital assets. compression, 

graphics engine, and scripHng language 

all fit together very neatly. The GROOVIE language is really good for mapping puzzle logic to assets. 

I've worked in a lot of different languages, so making the transition to GROOVIE was pretty straight- 
forward. It's not a rich language in the sense of having lots of different aspects to it. I mean, modem 
computer languages like C++ can take years to ever use every feature. GROOVIE is adapted for one 
purpose, and it does it really well. It doesn't have a lot of bells and whistles attached to it. Ifs also flexible, 
so if there's something we really v/ant, we just call up Graeme and he usually gives it to us. ^ i 
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The intro that never was. Storyboards from a couple years ago illustrating a sequence 
designed to get the player into The 11th Hour* The idea was abandoned and replaced 
with an extended sequence involving a motorcycle ride and some backstory to establish 
the relationship between Carl Denning, the woman he goes searching for, and the legend 
of the old Stauf place. 


I still find it incredible that one of our early 
indications that we were holding a tiger by the 
tail was that we accidentally premiered the 
demo at CES and got all kinds of interest. We 
knew were on to something, but I don't know 
if Virgin ever made much of that, because it 
didn’t make any difference in the support they 
gave us. They didn’t advertise ... I think they 
ran two ads, one in Discovery msLgazme and one 
in Omni. It wasn’t until they sold the first run 
of 80,000 units that they started to get it. 

What do you think makes for compelling 
storytelling? 

It’s usually about characters. Going back to 
when we started Trilobyte, what we wanted to 
do was explore storytelling. You know, we’ve got 
large storage capacities, state-of-the-art graphics, 
all this music and sound, but gee, what do you 
do with all that stuff? In movies, you tell stories. 
Yeah, you can still play games, but we wanted 
to explore stories. 7th Gwest allowed us to lead 
up to some storytelling standards. We tried. And 
now 11th Hour is getting there. We’re telling a 
compelling story. 

As far as the story goes, the original concept 
was to make it nonlinear. In my mind I was pic- 
turing puzzles where you see photographs of 
a room taken at various times of day that are 
shoved all around so you have to figure out how 
they fit together in chronological order by look- 
ing at shadows. We figured, it’s a haunted house. 
Hauntings happen nonsequentially. You enter 
a room and you see scenes from the past played 
out again and again. The goal is to make sense 
out of all of it. 

[Graeme Devine enters.] 

I don’t know who this guy is, he’s an impostor. 

Devine: I’m a hologram. The real Graeme is 
stuck in traffic. 

Landeros: So as it turned out, I was disap- 
pointed to not hear as much feedback on the 
story from users. Most people talk or complain 
about the puzzles or problems with their sys- 
tems [laughs]. We went to a lot of trouble to put 
those actors in there, but it’s not vocalized by 
players. Deep down I think they appreciate it. 
I think the back story . . . people still talk about 
Stauf. He wasn’t even on screen for more than 
half a minute or something. 

Devine: Yeah. The only character they re- 
member is Stauf. 

Landeros: You just need a juicy villain talking 
at you. 

We got onto this subject by my asking what 
makes for a compelling story. 

Landeros: I said characters. 

Devine: Closed Environment. I like the fact 
that in The 7th Guest ecod. 11th Hour there’s no 
running down to the store. There’s no way out 
except to solve the puzzles surrounding you in 
a small environment. That’s important in games 
and movies. I mean. The Shining is a very eerie 
movie because there’s no way out of that hotel. 
The same is true with Alien. Even TLC is a very 


very closed game. It’s an exciting product be- 
cause it’s the first real product we’ve made since 
The 7th Guest. 11th Hour is a sequel. It’s better 
than Guest. It’s the game we wanted to make 
when we made 7th Guest. TLC is a departure. 

Landeros: I wish I had a better answer to what 


makes good storytelling Oh. Point of view. 

I think we learned a lot about point of view. Over 
the course of our experience with 7th Guest — 
the first person thing was okay. Part of the ex- 
perience was figuring out who you were. Were 
you a ghost? Who were you? 
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Devine: Incredibly hard to do technically as well. 

Landeros: That’s true. It was pretty cool. From 
the start to the end it was kind of seamless camera 
tracking. Now we’ve decided to move the camera. 
Put it in the third person. It’s one of the issues you 
have to deal with when designing a game. What’s 
the voice we use? Who are you identifying with? 
You have to make that clear so the person is not 
confused. Most stories have well-defined reasons 
to feel sympathy for the characters. 

What else is there to good storytelling? Good 
graphics. Good music. MULTIMEDIA! [laughter 
all around] . It’s all those things. I think one thing 
that’s missing is people-oriented material. That’s 
part of the gender thing too, as far as the killing 
thing goes. There’s a wider audience out there. 
There are all those women who complain about 
games not being for them. What are you going 
to do? Not write games specifically for doctors. 
Write a Barbie game? Yeah, right. Women should 
like that. Do a soap opera thing and throw in a 
little romance? Gee, I’d have to really be abusive 
to want to do that. So what do you do? You do 
a thing with people and real relationships. Where 
they’re relating interactively or do it passively 
where they just see two people relating. That way 
you can add third-party interactivity by letting 
people talk about what they’ve just seen. 

Devine: I think males are used to using tools 
and understanding moving parts, so when it 
comes to games they have no problem under- 
standing how inventory systems work or figuring 
out puzzles. You know, what tool do I use to get 
around this kind of puzzle. There’s no emotional 
attachment other than using tools. Whereas the 
female or even just the mass audience will iden- 


tify with a story, vrith relationships. The tools- 
oriented game players. 

Graeme, tell us about your proprietary tools. 

Devine: They’re not really all proprietary. It’s 
just that we had a need for tools to perform in- 
teractivity. There’s no equivalent of the word 
processor for the interactive newsroom. How 
do you write an interactive script? You’ve got 
large asset systems for these large projects and 
there’s nothing out there that can handle it. You 
know. Word for Windows Special Multimedia 
Edition — it doesn’t exist yet. Every other indus- 
try has those tools in place. They’ve had them 
for years. Each theater has a 35mm projector. 
You can take your film anywhere in the country, 
and it will work. You can’t say that about mul- 
timedia. It’ll get there and the need for tools will 
certainly diminish, but right now, whoever has 
the best tools has an edge. In fact, whoever hires 
more people who are good storytellers who can 
use those tools really has more. We have difficult 
technical considerations and we have to think 
about the content beyond. 

Are you spending your time designing tools 
or are you getting to do storytelling? 

Devine: On 11th Hour I’ve spent huge 
amounts of my time on tools. Gosh, I can’t think 
of when I got to work on anything but. On 11th 
Hour, it’s been ages. But I’ll get back to that. Rob 
and I have a relationship where we complement 
each other. But 11th Hour called for technologies 
that were more powerful. We both worked on 
the technical aspects. We both worked on the 
art. We played off each other well and got a 
stronger product because of it. 

Landeros: I’m really fortunate to have these 
tools. It’s also nice to have John Hurt in TLC. 

Devine: One of the first questions he asked 
was how will I look compressed? 

It*s interesting that he knew to ask that 
question. 
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Carl Denning's PDA serves as the Game Book, which allows players of The 11th Hour to access 
video clues, ask for help solving puzzles, or check the map at anytime, immensely improving 
the interface from The 7th Guest, 


Devine: Yeah. How will I look compressed? 
Better than on video tape. I was watching dailies 
to TLC and thought, “Shoot. This stuff’s, you 
know, cameras panning, moving around, back- 
grounds changing, rain coming down, it’s a good 
thing we can do this.” Because if we had old 
technology we’d be ruined. The whole story, the 
whole point would be gone. 

Landeros: It would really get in the way. I don’t 
think we would want to get involved in some- 
thing like TLC without the technology. 

Devine: The player should never notice the 
technology. They should never consider that it’s 
there. The computers we have now are faster 
and better, but apart from the video — there are 
horrible problems with video — they’re the best 
thing on the planet. 

WIe*ve had a lot of people describe your video 
compression codec. Whafs it do for audio? 

It can put out fairly lossless 16-bit, 20kHz 
stereo, but most of our stuff is still mono run- 
ning at 8 bits, which clips audio quite badly. 
Actually, it’s changing with Clandestiny. We’re 
going to 44.1kHz, 16-bit stereo. The music in 
11th Hour is still played the way we played it 
in The 7th Guest. All of the sound is live in Clan- 
destiny Sind TLC. 

One of the things I was surprised by when 
reading the design doc to T7G was the descrip- 
tions of the audio. They don't match what you 
hear. They're much more atmospheric. 

Devine: We really skimped out on the audio 
in The 7th Guest. We had all these plans, but 
we ran out of time and shipped it. Near the end, 
no one had the energy to do anything else. It 
was hard enough to get what’s on that disc on 
that disc. 

What makes for good puzzle design? 

Devine: You know it when you see it. The 
toughest puzzle in The 11th Hour is actually the 
microscope puzzle again. That’s one of the puz- 
zles that evolved from a puzzle that didn’t work 
at aU because it was too easy. Now it’s one of the 
best puzzles in the game. In the end it could 
stand alone and sell because it’s so good. It’s hard 
to describe the process. 

Landeros: A lot of people ask where the puz- 
zles come from. Most are just pencil and paper 
puzzles. A lot of it is just presentation. Instead 
of just presenting it as Xs and Os, you’ll say, “a 

man has to cross the river and ” giving you 

all this imagery. Then we take the circles and 
turn them into cue balls and instead of just rack- 
ing up the cue balls into a three-by- three grid, 
we put them in 3D. 

In the pencil version of this one puzzle, we 
show little lines with arrows indicating how you 
connect these circles. In the computer, you can 
take those lines out and have the cursor show 
you how you can go from cue ball to cue ball. 
So it’s a matter of taking the visual presentation, 
matching it with the setting, factoring nine 
circles on a grid into a nine-ball rack, and using 
the computer to tell you the rules of the game. 
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NeXT Step 

Greg Goodrich on Trilobyte’s Operating System of Choice 

Trilobyte's operating system of choice is not what you might expect. It's not Windows or DOS 
or Mac or Unix. It's Steve Jobs' NeXT Step. When we asked why, VP of Product Development Greg 
Goodrich, who had worked at NeXT prior to joining Trilobyte, shared his religious beliefs with us. 

Goodrich: What NeXT Step gives us is speed. That in itself is worth its weight in gold. Mission- 
critical custom applications and our GROOVIE technology are competitive weapons that were created 
to benefit the kind of content we come up with. But the speed of development — getting to market 
quicker than your competitors — is the key. 

But we benefit from everyone doing well in this market. We're not trying to blow anyone out 
of the water. We're storytellers. When Rebel Assault Fontasmogoria came out a lot of people 
asked us if we were worried about them. No, we weren't. We wish them all the luck in the world. 
I thought it was a great story; didn't think the technology was that good. 

We'll continue using NeXT Step, though we may not use native NeXT Step in the future. We may 
be be displaying PostScript on top of a Mach OS on top of BSD 4.4 Unix. It may be NeXT Step 
APIs displaying PostScript on top of HP/UX or on top of OSF1 running on Alpha servers or on Windows 
95 or NT. 

NeXT Step's look and feel may change. The underlying operating system is changing quite a bit, 
but the programmability and the affordability of the compilers, the distributed operating system, and 
the networking structure will stay intact and we'll continue using it unless something better comes along. 

We just bought some HP 735 RISC systems running NeXT Step. The/re screaming last and screaming 
expensive — I think we paid 75 grand per machine. Graeme's got one at home. ^ 


There are no big fancy rules, but as you play, they 
become apparent. 

Devine: It's amazing how easily someone can 
solve these puzzles when they’re on paper. As 
soon as you stick it in 3D, they’re in trouble. 

Landeros: Everybody was expecting more 
in 7th Guest. 1 remember getting into an ar- 
gument with a guy who said, “All it is is a 
bunch of puzzles.” Hell, what was that? It sold 
a lot of units. It was very popular. But it was 
a game. The pieces animated. Our pieces an- 
imated too. We threw 20 games into 7th Guest. 
The microscope puzzle. And the guy never saw 
my point. 

Devine: There’re some games like Myst that 
are loaded with environmentally based puzzles. 
It works well in a closed environment. It also 
does well in its puzzle design. There’s no inven- 
tory. It’s all puzzle design on a larger scale. Using 
the whole island as a puzzle was very, very 
clever. Whereas some games, like . . . Under A 
Killing Moon that use inventory and death- 
based puzzles aren’t quite as appealing to me 
but they’re still popular. I like to use pencil puz- 
zle-based games to keep a broad appeal going 
while telling a story. 

Landeros: Yeah, puzzles that programmers 
think are clever pretty much stink. I was trying 
to figure out what programmers think about 
that. I check to see if a puzzle is fair, pure, there’s 
a strategy so that if you don’t win it’s not because 
it’s got an obscure solution it’s because you just 
didn’t see it. 

Devine: If you look back at some of the old 
Infocom games, those had all sorts of involved 
puzzles. There was one that had two solutions 
to every puzzle. They also had good writers on 
staff using systems that were very well estab- 
lished. If you could graphically represent the In- 
focom system, Tm not sure it would work at all. 

Landeros: Another thing you try to do is make 
sure you allow hints and a lot of help so that if 
you couldn’t solve a puzzle, the players won’t 
get stuck. 

Devine: Yeah, people complain about that. 
I don’t know why. “I just played the game in an 
hour. I didn’t play any of the puzzles. I auto- 
solved them all. I didn’t get my money’s worth.” 
Well, you didn’t play the puzzles. 

Now you're designing games that learn about 
the player. 

Devine: Yeah. That’s the idea behind TLC and 
Dog Eat Dog. And that means that as they make 
choices and the game learns about them, there’s 
a lot of media they won’t see in the product. 
They’ll have their own personal entertainment 
experience. In TLC, there’s no question of who 
they are. In Dog Eat Dog, it’s a question of who 
they want to be. 

Landeros: A lot of that work falls on the writer, 
because only a couple of people on this planet 
have read the script for Dog Eat Dog. It’s 2,000 
pages. It’s very complicated. There are even a 
couple gay scenes in there. But they only happen 


if you keep flirting with all the guys [ laughs] . 

Parents might get upset when they hear this, 
but hey. It’s only going to happen because of the 
choices the player makes. It’s not our fault, right? 

Devine: I’m sure people will still see it as our 
fault. Oh well. 

Landeros: Others will take the position that we 
have a moral responsibility to have them in there. 
I take the position that we aren’t responsible to 
the outer world who can’t handle “correct” forms 
of entertainment. I might even feel that way if we 
were describing linear forms of entertainment. 
But I think it’s even more so when you’re talking 
about interactive entertainment You present them 
with all that’s possible. You create this world and 
then let people experience it. And what you get 
out of it is what you put into it. 

The church groups will love you guys. 

Landeros: I know, but that’s good publicity 
[laughs]. 

So, 1 1th Hour, 7th Guest. Both closed envi- 
ronments. What about Clandestiny ? 

Devine: Yep. Closed. Clandestiny is another 
puzzle-based exploratory game set in a Scottish 
castle. It’s a continuation of the 7th Guestkind 
of game. I didn’t have much to do with Clan- 
destiny. It was nice to be able to take people who 
dealt with 7th Guest and 11th Hour and ask them 
to continue on. Make it like what you’ve done 
before, but put in new twists. And that’s exactly 
what they’ve done. 

Landeros: You know, this is the greatest job in 
the world, but there’s like 2% of it that’s really ftm. 


The rest is a lot of tedious, detail work. There’s 
hundreds of megs of assets to keep track of. 

How do you track your assets? 

Devine: We use this param system that stores 
all the parameters for every single file. It’s very 
well structured. The database is like a tree. So 
for 11th Hour, you’d have a room and any puzzle 
that’s associated with that room and all the as- 
sets associated with that room and that puzzle 
— the animations, the sound effects, and it’s 
an ongoing challenge to get that system working. 
It’s to the point where it can handle multiple pro- 
jects at once. Right now we have two projects 
on it, Clandestiny and 11th Hour, and we’re try- 
ing to work out how we’re going to bring TLC 
and Dog Eat Dog and anymore projects. Han- 
dling all those assets, not being able to deal with 
them, is what causes delays. Before we had the 
system in place it was chaos. 

When we did 7th Guest, we sat around for 
weeks pondering whether we could afford a 
two-gig hard drive. Now they come built into 
most computers. 

What kind of a challenge has it been for the 
personnel here to go from being a one-product- 
at-a-time team to a multiple simultaneous 
product development team? 

Landeros: It isn’t as easy as it sounds to get 
a bunch of people together and tell them to do 
a 7th Guest-Xype game like Clandestiny. You’ve 
got to learn to let go. You’ve got to learn to man- 
age a big company. I mean, somebody else is 
hiring people? I didn’t get in this business to run 
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a corporation, so one of the challenges is bal- 
ancing between running a business and doing 
the creative things. 

Kellyn Beeck told us that the goal was to bal- 
ance growth and not become a giant corpora- 
tion. With 40 plus employees it seems like you're 
well on your way to doing just that anyway. 
How do you limit growth ? 

Landeros: 1 don't know. 

Devine: Someone asked us the same question 
doing 7th Guest We were four people then and 
now we’re something like 42. 

Landeros: Yeah, if we had $40 million sitting 
in our bank account or something, we’d have 
to spend it on something. A bigger building, 
more projects, more people. 

Devine: 1 think Rob’s point is that our goal is 
to get back to what we’re good at doing — mak- 


Landeros: 1 think I’ve had more time to adjust 
to the role. It’s been a couple of years since we 
started work on 11th Hour. Adding Clandestiny, 
TLC, and Dog Eat Dog as we went. I’ve been 
watching the corporate culture more and more. 
Keeping track of what’s going on. If I see some- 
thing deviate I have to ask if it’s what we want. 
I give advice on game development issues and 
help out with training. So I don’t know, before 
I grow up I want to be a . . . [laughs ] . 

Devine: Getting people properly trained is 
part of it, but we’re all adults. And part of the 
family law at Trilobyte is getting people prop- 
erly involved with the products they’re creating. 
Common office policy is work habits, how 
much we get out of the company, what sorts 
of stock options we offer, and the Trilobyte way 
is to offer as many options as we can. People 
really enjoy working here because of that. That’s 
a difference employees notice. People want to 
work here. 

How likely is it that you're going to get se- 
duced off into making movies instead of inter- 
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Trilobyte didn't want to talk very much about Dog Eat Dog, but they sent us a bunch of images 
from it. This one soys it all. It's on interactive experience about interoffice politics. Its script is 
over 2,000 pages long. It's full of mature situations. Its release date has not been set. Stay tuned. 


ing games, not necessarily growing the corpo- 
ration. A lot of the focus has been getting us back 
to where we can start making games again. 
Growing the company, hiring people. That’s my 
immediate goal. Who knows where that’s going. 
When you grow that fast things develop like cor- 
porate culture. Look at where Electronic Arts is. 
I don’t know if that’s really what we want. Elec- 
tronic Arts is larger than . . . look at the stock, 
they employ more people, they have a distrib- 
ution arm. I don’t think we want to get into that 
side of the business. Rather than bring those 
things on, hire them out. There’re a lot of ele- 
ments in this business that we don’t want to 
catch. Basically, as a business the distribution 
of video cassettes is similar. There are three or 
four major players. 


active products? 

Landeros: I don’t know. We’re still experiment- 
ing. It could be one genre that we do. I think I 
find it comfortable working on multiple projects, 
something new, an interesting game or two, and 
I don’t have to choose to do just one. We’re al- 
ready planning 7th Guest Part 3. 1 don’t know 
how many more products we’ll be doing like 
that. We’ll probably get tired of it after a while. 
Or cynical about it. 

Devine: I guess we’ll end up being like Wes 
Craven coming back to do Freddy just one more 
time. But we won’t turn into a movie company. 
Most movie studios are moving towards making 
interactive products as well as linear movies. 
We’re going the other way. Our stories are so 
compelling that they’ll turn into movies in pas- 


sive media. And Trilobyte will be in control of 
some of that. 

Landeros: Our products are easy for Holly- 
wood guys to make into movies that are inter- 
active. You don’t have to take some obscure back 
story and make something out of it TLC is hand- 
ing it to them on a plate and it’s on 35mm film. 
There’s no big stinking mystery to making a 
movie. You get a director, a crew, a script . . . 

Devine: And a lot of money. 

Landeros: Maybe we won’t be making movies 
ourselves. Then again, maybe we’ll set up a stu- 
dio here in Medford. I don’t know, that’s pretty 
ambitious. 

Devine: But we’ll always be doing original 
product. We turned down Star Trek. That was 
hard. I wanted to do it. But NO! The whole idea 
is what properties you have. What other ideas 
do you have that you can’t do. I’m beginning to 
see that. 

Landeros: When Hollywood comes to you, 
they have all these starts already, but you have 
to walk away from that. We won’t rely on Hol- 
lywood’s licenses. The tables will be turned 180° 
and they’ll be coming to us for the licenses. 

It's interesting, because Hollywood is fairly 
clueless when it comes to interactive media. 

Devine: What’s telling is when you go to Hol- 
lywood studios and see their interactive depart- 
ments. These guys know how to make movies. 
They know you don’t send a bunch of actors off 
to make a movie. But their interactive division 
consists of three programmers and two artists. 
That’s it. No game designers. No producers. No 
writers. You’d think out of every industry on the 
planet, the film industry would realize that, but 
no. They’re sucked in by technology and tech- 
nologists. They think technology is all you need. 
We’ll see how that plays out. 

Talk to most publishers and they’re lured by 
Hollywood. Virgin are incredibly drawn by Hol- 
lywood. It’s like they have this magic pendulum 
that they get hypnotized by. They think it’s not 
a good game without a license. 

Landeros: It’s very seductive. You’ve got the Uon 
King. I think it was offered to us, and what are you 
going to say? It’s very powerful stuff, but we said 
no. I’m glad we did. Maybe someday we’ll be mak- 
ing Hollywood games. But I think Clandestiny is 
a good start. If there’s as much to this whole in- 
teractive movement as everyone seems to think. 

Devine: Yeah, the problem is that there’s so 
much hype. Do people really want interactive 
media? Towards the end of any millennium, 
things get totally unpredictable. 

Landeros: I myself am not a true believer in 
interactivity. I think it’s interesting 

Devine: You’re a true dabbler. 

Landeros: A true dabbler. But everyone else 
seems to think this is the hot thing. I’m not con- 
vinced, because you look out there and there’s 
not that much satisfactory interactive experience 
out there. We’re out to prove that there is some- 
thing there. ^ 
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delivered in, the fee and licensing structures 
you’ll encounter, and of course the list of who’s 
offering what. 

Documentary Recordings 

Step back into the past. Be in the control 
room of a space mission via NASA sound record- 
ings of air-to-ground communications. Track 
the rise and fall of the Berlin Wall. Hear notable 
personalities such as Mark Twain, Babe Ruth, 
Adolph Hitler, Groucho Marx, and Frank Lloyd 
Wright in interviews, readings, and speeches. 
Listen to oral arguments of the Supreme Court. 
Track the progression of White House residents 
through presidential speeches. 

Among audio content providers offering his- 
toric sound bits is Archive Films /Photos, whose 
primary business is licensing historical film and 
photographs. They now represent the Gordon 
Skene Audio Archive, a collection of speeches, 
press conferences, readings, radio commercials, 
and audio coverage of events such as World War 
II, Watergate, and the civil rights movement. The 
content ranges from the 1890s to the present. 
The material is held on tape, transcription discs, 
78s, and LPs; it’s delivered on audio cassette, 
DAT, or CD. 

News organizations such as CBS and BBC li- 
cense audio material from their radio broad- 
casts. The BBC’s collection includes news, dra- 
ma, music, current events, and educational ra- 
dio programming from the 1920s to the present. 

Fees for documentary audio can range from 
$10/sec. to $50/sec. Licensing arrangements and 
costs are negotiable and determined by the na- 
ture of your project. 

The National Archives and Records Admin- 
istration is another source for audio. They’ve got 
radio broadcasts, NASA sound recordings (air- 
to-ground communication, astronauts’ voices, 
speeches, press conferences), and Supreme 
Court oral arguments, to name a few types of 
material. Most of that content is in the public 
domain, but be sure to fully check the copyright 
status of the material you wish to use. And allow 
some extra time vdien working with the National 
Archives. It can take several weeks to locate and 
duplicate the materials you want. 


Music 

Rock, blues, hiphop, country, jazz, industrial, 
classical. Uptempo and energetic. Slow and ro- 
mantic. Pick your style. Production music li- 
braries have got it covered. 

The trick is finding the music you want. Most 
music libraries have catalogs describing their 
collections. But not everyone uses the same 
words to describe musical qualities. See if the 
company will send you a free demo CD (you 
may need to pay shipping and handling). 

Some libraries distribute their catalogs on 
software that has search capabilities. Some offer 
demos on phone lines or on their Web sites. Still 
others have combined the search and demo fea- 


tures on CD-ROM. For example, on Network 
Music’s CD-ROM catalog, select from a directory 
of 300 keywords describing emotions, music 
styles, and instruments. You’ll get a listing of 
themes that fit your parameters. Click on a title 
and listen to a 29-second demo of the music. 

Traditionally, music libraries have licensed 
music a couple ways. One is under a blanket li- 
cense agreement that allows you to use the li- 
brary for a specified period of time. The other 
is on a per use, per clip, or “needle drop” basis 
where you pay for only what you use, when you 
use it. Licensing fees are determined by the na- 
ture of your project — the kind of exposure it’ll 
get, the length of the music used, the length of 
the program as a whole, how many units you’re 
planning to sell, and the retail price. 

Like other companies. Network Music offers 
a blanket agreement where you can use the en- 
tire music library on an annual- one-, two-, or 
three-year basis. For a blanket fee, you can use 
anything out of the library. Or, under a different 
licensing plan, pay as you go. A third option al- 
lows a user to pick as few as 15 CDs from the 
library and pay a lower blanket fee. 

While licensing stock music is easier than get- 
ting popularly released music, producers cringe 
at the hassles of licenses and royalties and the 
paperwork that’s part of the package. Many 
third-party content providers now package mu- 
sic selections on a CD and sell them on a royalty- 
free buyout basis, sometimes referred to as a 
one-time licensing fee. 

“The means and the technology available to- 
day allows us to produce higher quality and sim- 
ilar quality music as licensed companies, and 
it’s a lot easier for the end consumer,” says Kirk 
Cirillo of Chameleon Music Production Library. 
“That’s really what it’s all about. Buyout in the 
beginning got a very bad reputation because the 
very first buyout libraries years ago were what 
I would call gigging musicians sitting at home 
with a synthesizer just producing music off the 
top of their head. That doesn’t really fulfill what 
people need. People want everything from or- 
chestra scores to real piano and well-written 
pieces. You used to get that only in licensed mu- 
sic, but the cost reflected that. You were paying 
10 or 20 times for that music, and that’s why. So 
now you can do that on a buyout level. I think 
that people are more satisfied with it and more 
open to it. It’s definitely going to be the way 
they’re going to go.” 

John Cameron, president of British Audio De- 
signs, agrees. Which is why the music in his pro- 
ductions with Patrick Moraz and Christopher 
Page are sold on a royalty- free, buyout basis. “I 
think it’s hard for CD-ROM producers or film 
producers or producers in any other situation 
to find the music they want,” he says. “It really 
is. There’s the hassle. The way I look at the sit- 
uation, offer someone a product that has such 
a wide diversity of music stylistically and forget 
the licensing situation. Just give them the music. 


let them do what they want with it.” 

As with most royalty- free, buyout materials, 
these music cuts cannot be resold as part of oth- 
er audio collections. Always check the fine print 
in case libraries have other restrictions on how 
you can use their collections. Be sure of the exact 
license. 

What guarantees do they offer? Will they be 
in business a few months from now when you 
need them? “Don’t buy anything that you can’t 
return, or what I would call a blind sale,” Cirillo 
says. “You want to be sure the company’s going 
to be there for you, too. There’s a lot of fly-by- 
nighters in the industry.” 

Do they offer technical support? “There’s so 
many programs to create in today,” Cirillo says. 
“When this all started to take off last year, you 
had Adobe Ifremiere and Macromedia Director. 
And those were the major ones. Now there’s 
dozens of smaller programs, but they don’t all 
support a lot of ways to get the audio in, so we’re 
constantly helping people with how they can 
get the audio into those programs correctly. They 
get frustrated, and sometimes they blame it on 
the product instead of the means. We’re there 
now with support on that end.” 

Most music comes in CD audio format, of- 
fering around 70 minutes of music per CD in 
a price range of around $30 to more than $ J,000. 

Licensing audio, whether it be popularly re- 
leased music or stock music, is nothing new. 
Feature films, television, radio, and advertising 
have done it for years. Multimedia, however, of- 
ten throws some technical twists on tradition. 
High quality audio consumes major megabytes 
of space. In many cases, data compression is the 
name of the game. Plus, the size and quality of 
computer speakers aren’t exactly ideal. 

“Be aware of what format it’s on because the 
quality can vary,” Cirillo warns. “Some people 
sell their music on ROMs, not CD audio. A lot 
of times that music is not at full bandwidth. I 
think it has to be the best to start with, especially 
if it’s going to end up in a computer speaker. It 
can really suffer if it’s not top quality to begin 
with. Sometimes it can go through two or three 
conversion processes before it ends up being 
on the final product and that can affect the way 
it sounds if you’re not careful.” 

Yet, depending on your project and your au- 
dience, some CD-ROM collections might be a 
perfect solution. Cambium, for example, offers 
a two-volume CD-ROM set that covers a wide 
range of musical styles in various lengths and 
bumpers that can be used as transitions, groove 
loops, and finales. The musical cuts come in six 
WAV and two General MIDI formats, plus CD 
audio. Because the collection is on CD-ROM, 
it is also able to include searching and some 
editing capabilities. 

Another possibility is Network Music’s Pre- 
sentation Audio. Network has taken the CD-qual- 
ity audio of its professional music library and 
placed it on CD-ROM at 22kHz, 1 6-bit stereo. 
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Using third-party content. Just buy it, slap it into your app, and you're ready 
to roll, right? Not quite. For a lot of stuff on the market, sure. But check the 
fine print. Be sure you've got all the clearances you need. Music and sound 
effects have their own nuances when it comes to copyrights, clearances, and 
licensing agreements. The article "Rock & ROM" in InterAcfivitys July/ August 
1 995 issue outlined a step-by-step process for getting one kind of music rights. 
Here, two industry insiders (Bruce Tucker, vice president of business and legal 
affairs at Network Music, and Jill Alofs, president of Total Clearance in Mill 
Valley, California) discuss licensing and clearance issues — stuff you need to 
know when using audio of the music library and sampled variety. 


OH Mtrsic ntamvB 

Bruce Tucken With most music, you're talking about two distinct copyrighted 
elements; the underlying composition and the 
recording of it. Suppose you're dealing with pop- 
ular music, and when I say that I mean music 
that's been released popularly, let's say a Billy 
Joel tune. To use that Billy Joel recording, you 
would need to contact the publisher of the com- 
position as well as the owner of the recording. 

So you're really negotiating with two different 
parties to get rights. [For details, as well as in- 
formation on performance, synchronization, and 
other rights, see "Rock & ROM" in our July/ Au- 
gust '95 issue.] 


OK STOCK MCSIC 

Jill Alofs: if you're using stock music in a pro- 
duction, you need to go to the individual or the 
company that has the particular music. I would 
strongly urge that you have in your agreement 
an indemnification, or that they warrant and rep- 
resent that they own 1 00% rights to that particular 
music. And that th^ indemnify you for any prob- 
lems. They're supposed to and most of the time 
they own the music outright, but there are in- 
stances where they might not know. Or they might 
think the music is in the public domain, and it 
may not be for that particular composition for the usage you're seeking to gain 
rights to. So it is something you need to be careful about and be sure you're 
fully covered for your intended usage. Provided that all that meets with the re- 
quirements, then you're okay. I would make sure there are no musician union 
issues, no other issues. So that when you purchase this material, you're purchasing 
it outright for your specific usage, including all guild, union, third-party rights, 
everything. 

Bruce Tucken When it comes to production music library companies, you're 
typically dealing with one company. In the case of Network, we own both 
the publishing to the composition and the recording. So it's one-stop shopping. 
That's why companies such as Network are successful at what they do. They 
cater to people who use music all the time, and our licensing system and 


administrative department and everything here are designed around making 
it as easy as possible to utilize and license our music. 


OK SOtTKD BFFBGTS 

Jill Alofs: If you're using sound effects, there aren't all these other issues. 
You just deal with the copyright holder that's involved in that particular piece 
of content. If it's any type of trademarked sound, then you need to deal with 
that as well. Take James Brown's scream. That particular sound is trademarked. 
So you can't use that. It's recognizable. If you can distinguish it as recognizable 
for his trademark, because that's what he's known for, then you can't just go 
ahead and use that particular material. Although you think it's only one note, 
that's not necessarily the case. 

Bruce Tucker: You take out the musical composition part of the equation 

and it's just a sound recording. So, what they're 
licensing is often called a master use license. 
It's the right to use the individual sound effects, 
the recordings of the effects. Those are typically 
dealt with on what is called a buyout basis. 
From my point of view, I prefer a one-time li- 
cense fee because there are limits to what peo- 
ple can do with it. It's not really a complete 
buyout. For example, if someone were to li- 
cense our sound effect library, it wouldn't in- 
clude the right to take those sound effects and 
put them on another CD and sell those CDs 
to somebody else. But they can use the indi- 
vidual effects from the library in their produc- 
tions or on records or whatever they want. 


OK MUX.TZ1IIB1I1A, 
BROADCAST, AKD 
KOKBROADCAST 

For licensing purposes, traditional media are 
often classified by broadcast and nonbroadcast 
usage. Where do interactive apps fall into that 
classification? 

Jill Ak^: There's a good side and a bod side 
to that. There really aren't any rules set yet in 
multimedia because there are so many different uses for multimedia and so 
many different products. No one has really determined, "this falls into this cat- 
egory," and "this falls into that category." Oftentimes the line is blurred. 

The downside is that it's very difficult for a developer to budget. How do 
they know? They want to use a particular piece of material, but they don't really 
know what's going to be involved. Okay, now they've identified what's going 
to be involved, but you're looking at all these different usages, and you just 
can't call one single source and say, "tell me what the rate is going to be," 
like you can with some of these others. So that's difficult for the developer. 

With the other media sources you do have a limit, a defined spectrum. It's 
either this or that or somewhere in that range. Since that doesn't exist in mul- 
timedia, you can come up with some very creative negotiations. We've been 
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able to get some phenomenal deals that we couldn't get in other media sources 
Simply because if the artist is seeking additional exposure, this is the perfect 
arena to capitalize on that. 

I think as long as you approach it with good faith intentions and are upfront 
about exactly what your intended usage is, you can work together to find some 
creative ways that capitalize on this new exposure. WeVe had wonderful success 
in that area, much more than in the other traditional senses, again because 
there are these limits and boundaries. 


mZM DO’S AKD DOK’TS 
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Bruce Tucker: Don't use music without a license. Don't go down to the store 
and buy CDs and use them in your production and think that there's no harm 
in doing that or no one gets hurt or that you won't ever get caught. The copyright 
laws in the United States are fairly clearcut when it comes to infringement. It's 
really a mistake in a business setting to do that. 

-Jill Alofsf Don't wait until the last minute. Start as early as you possibly 
can. Even if you're just starting to think about these issues, it's better to get 
information because you might be setting up all the visuals to accompany 
your particular music, and you may not be able to get it. It may not be within 


your budget. It may not be within your time frame. Allow ample time so should 
that occur, you can fall back on a B plan. 

Be broadminded about the usages and the way you intend to incorporate 
this material into your product. Think in terms of its being extremely successful. 
What are your minimum needs and what are your maximum needs in that 
type of scenario? Think about the broader spectrum and come from a position 
of power in negotiating. If you wait until the last minute, you really hove forgone 
a lot of your power. 

Be clear on how you intend to modify or alter the content. ThoTs very important 
for the rights holders. If you're going to do this on your own, if you're not going 
to a stock house but going to the individual rights holders, be able to define Y^iot 
exactly your product is in layman's terms. Oftentimes they just get overwhelmed 
and they don't understand what multimedia technology is at this particuhr point. 
It becomes too overwhelming for them and they don't want to deal with it. 

And I hove found the simpler you can keep things, the better. For example, 
say you hire your attorney to deal with this. Oftentimes, they're going to an 
individual music publisher who might actually be the artist himself who has 
set up this label or publishing name. The artist may feel, "Oh my gosh, I got 
a call from an attorney of so-and-so and so-and-so. I had better get my attorney 
involved." It automatically starts to escalate. Because if you're only going to 
offer them $200, it cost them $200 an hour to retain their attorney to look 
at your document that you want them to sign to grant those rights. Keep things 
as simple as possible. ^ 
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“On literally 99% of the computer speakers, 
it's going to sound great," says Bruce Tucker, vice 
president of business and legal affairs for Net- 
work. “We’ve formatted it because audio uses 
a tremendous amount of space. One minute of 
stereo, CD audio -quality audio is a little over 
10MB. It’s just too big a file to lug around, and 
for the sound quality difference it’s just not worth 
it." 

The Presentation Audio collection consists 
of five volumes based on themes such as busi- 
ness, pop culture, high tech, environments, and 
comedy. Each volume includes music in 60-sec- 
ond, 30-second, and short tag versions, as well 
as a loop version; sound effects; and production 
elements, such as glides and sweepers that 
combine musical elements with electronic 
sound effects. For a one-time fee the audio can 
be used in nonbroadcast, computer-based pre- 
sentations as long as it’s combined with text or 
visual elements. 


Sound Effects 

Sounds from the air, the sea, the city, the of- 
fice, your house. Animal calls. Screams, cheers, 
laughs, and knocks. Ping. Bang. Zoink. Thou- 
sands of sound effects on CDs and CD-ROMs 
can add zest to your project. Many sound effects 
come in audio CD, WAV or AIFF files, but some 
also come formatted for specific digital audio 
sampling instruments (see next section). 

With most sound effects collections, you pay 
a one-time licensing fee and the collection is 
yours to use as you wish. The standard restric- 


tion is that the sound effects cannot be resold 
as part of another collection. 

Sampled Musical Instruments 

Sampled musical instrument sounds run the 
gamut: orchestral instruments, guitars and bass, 
piano and keyboards, and percussion, as well 
as exotic third-world instruments and dramatic 
synthesized textures. While most companies of- 
fering instrument samples have catalogs to help 
you find what you’re looking for, some also have 
put their catalog on CD-ROM. For example, 
launching East-West Soundwarehouse’s CD- 
ROM catalog, you select a sampler type and then 
a sound category such as brass, guitar, or sound 
effects, and you’ll get a list of titles. By clicking 
on a specific title, you’ll get information, reviews 
that have been written about it, and an audio 
demo. East-West Soundwarehouse also has 
jukeboxes containing 100 CDs in 60 major mu- 
sical instrument stores throughout the United 
States and Canada. Rather than a demo, you can 
listen to the CD itself, track by track. 

The latest trend in sample libraries is to pro- 
vide not single notes, but fully performed phras- 
es that can be assembled and fleshed out into 
semi-original music. In many cases these phras- 
es are performed by top session players, who 
apply their ample skills and talents to riffs in a 
variety of styles, keys, and tempos. This is an out- 
growth of the popularity of “drum loops," or 
rhythms that can be repeated (looped) to pro- 
vide a bed over which live musicians play an 
original composition. 


Drum loops offer an easy way for songwrit- 
ers and composers to get started. Likewise, they 
can provide a convenient “temp track” for mul- 
timedia productions in progress, setting an ap- 
propriate tempo, style, and mood for video 
editing and other tasks. With the increasing 
availability of similar kinds of material per- 
formed on other instruments, it’s possible to 
build an entire composition out of various 
looped phrases. For instance, a funky drum 
loop might provide the groove, a looped bass 
line define the key, a sampled piano chord pat- 
tern fill out the middle, and sampled guitar 
licks play over the top — musical tinker toys. 

This kind of production requires a fairly ca- 
pable sampling system and the technical 
knowledge both to operate the sampler and to 
assemble a coherent musical jigsaw puzzle. 
However, it is a viable option for creating “orig- 
inal” music custom-made for your projects 
quickly and inexpensively. Often credit on the 
end product’s package is all that is required be- 
yond the initial cost of the sample library. 

What makes for a good collection of sam- 
ples? It’s a matter of your application and 
needs, but quality depends on how well they 
were recorded and whether the entire range 
of the instrument has been captured. Badly 
placed loops can interject clicks, pops, and au- 
dible artifacts that detract from realism. Some- 
times companies will sample a portion of an 
instrument and then pitch shift it to get the 
other notes. The farther you go from the orig- 
inal pitch, the weaker the sound quality. 
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“Once it gets recorded, very few people in the 
industry really know how to get it into the com- 
puter and map it out and tune it and sample- 
rate convert it, and apply the envelopes,” ex- 
plains Denny Mayer, vice president of sales for 
InVision Interactive. 

Almost all digital samples are sold in buyout 
collections with prices ranging from a few bucks 
for a sample or two to hundreds of dollars (or 
more) for collections on CD or CD-ROM. You 
pay a one-time fee and the material is yours to 
use. “When they purchase it, they own it,” says 
Mayer. “They can do anything they want with 
it. It’s our goal that they have hit records and hit 
movies with it.” 

East-West’s instrument samples are designed 
to be used in music production. “If someone 
were doing a game or multimedia CD-ROM 
where the sounds themselves were exposed to 
the end user, that would require a separate li- 
cense from us. But if it’s embedded in a piece 
of music, that doesn’t require any separate li- 
cense,” says East- West president Doug Rogers. 

Some companies request that you register 
uses with them. At East- West and InVision In- 
teractive, such registration does not mean more 
money out of your pocket. It’s really just a way 
to keep track of what people are doing with the 
product. 

Most instrument sample collections come in 
file formats for specific samplers. So if you’re 
using an Akai sampler, you’ll want Akai- com- 
patible samples. While many samplers claim to 
be able to read a variety of sample formats, 
translation is not always as easy as manufac- 
turers would have you think. Loops, crossfades, 
key maps, and the like frequently get dropped 
in the transfer process. 

Mayer of In\dsion Interactive advises, “People 
may want to ask, ‘Have these sounds been op- 
timized for my environment?’ If you buy the CD 
audio, you’re on your own. It’s raw material — 
like buying some basic raw fonts, you need to 
tweak them with the draw program to get them 
just right. So if you’re a multimedia developer 
who’s working on the Macintosh, you might 
want to ask, “Have these sound files been op- 
timized for my Mac or PC?” 

Many clips also come as WAV files for the PC 
or AIFF files for the Mac. 

MIDI Files 

Depending on your needs, a MIDI sequence 
may be the musical answer for your app. A va- 
riety of popular songs, public-domain compo- 
sitions, encoded performances by notable mu- 
sicians, and more are available in this form. 

The main file format for sequences is the 
Standard MIDI File, which comes in two ver- 
sions: Type 0 and Type I. Type 0 files contain 
one track that combines all 16 MIDI channels. 
“It’s a more efficiently packed file,” explains Tran 
Whitley, president of Tran Tracks. “And MIDI file 
players — that is, devices that play these songs 


directly off the disk — have an easier go of it if 
there’s only one track to keep track of.” 

Type 1 files contain a separate track for each 
MIDI channel, making them more difficult for 
the playback system to read, but simpler for the 
developer to manipulate. Using a MIDI se- 
quencer you can name tracks, such as bass, pi- 
ano, trumpet, and so forth, and edit them in- 
dependently or en masse. Once you’re finished, 
you may want to save the edited version as a 
Type 0 file. 

“The beauty is that you can change it,” Whit- 
ley says. “That’s what sets MIDI apart from all 
other forms of music. You get this predesigned 
masterpiece, but you can make your own new 
masterpiece out of it. You can change the string 
sound to a clarinet. You get all the other inter- 
activity that goes with it — change the tempo, 
change the key, make the solo longer, throw 
away the parts you don’t need, add some new 
parts. It’s endless, and that’s what draws people 
to MIDI — flexibility.” 

When using MIDI files that you didn’t create 
yourself, be carefiil. As with other music formats, 
you may have additional rights to clear. 

“You license the performance aspect fi*om the 
MIDI sequence holder, just like you would li- 
cense a master recording from a record com- 
pany,” says Ronny Schiff of Ronny Schiff Pro- 
ductions. “Then you need to negotiate the music 
part of it from the copyright owner of the music 
— not the owner of the performance, but of the 
underlying song.” 

In the case of Tran Tracks, “We’ve arranged 
with the publishers to make a MIDI file, a MIDI 
arrangement, of a song that they own,” explains 
Whitley. “We pay them a royalty for each sale 
of the song as a MIDI file. We are playing a 
straight-up game here and paying the royalties.” 

Users of Tran Tracks MIDI files have the right 
to use this music endlessly in live performance 
(in which case the performance venue itself, 
technically, is responsible for paying the per- 
formance royalty, usually to ASCAP or BMI, 
which disburses the money to the copyright 
holder). However, they are not licensed to make 
a musical recording based on the MIDI data, 
synchronize that with a QuickTime clip, incor- 
porate the clip into a game, and sell it on CD- 
ROM. To do that would require permission fi:om 
the copyright holder of the song. 

“The song doesn’t belong to us. Only the 
arrangement belongs to us, which gives us cer- 
tain intellectual property rights. But the rights 
of the owner of the copyright of the song itself 
remain unchanged,” Whitley says. 

“Music based on a MIDI sequence is subject 
to the same licensing requirements as if it were 
recorded music from any other source,” Schiff 
adds. “It’s treated the same way. In MIDI, there’s 
a potential for manipulation and printout of the 
score that doesn’t exist in other forms of record- 
ed music. That’s why you may get turned down 
by the copyright holder.” [For more information 


on music rights, see “Rock & ROM” in the 
luly /August 1995 issue of InterActivity.] 

Have Them Sign Before You Sing 

You’ll also want to make sure the company 
you’re licensing from owns the copyright on the 
material or rights to distribute it. You don’t want 
to put yourself at risk if the person who licensed 
it to you ripped it off from another artist. 

How do you make sure something’s in the 
clear? Ask, say industry insiders. And consider 
getting the answer in writing. 

“Whoever you’re buying it from, whether it 
be a music store or a catalog or on the Internet, 
make sure to ask, ‘if I use this material for my 
own productions, is it completely safe? Can I 
have that in writing? I’ve heard rumors that 
there’s a lot of ripped off stuff on these CDs. How 
can you guarantee me that this isn’t?’ InVision 
Interactive sends a little thing that says this is 
our contract, we own this material from the 
ground up, and it’s yours,” says Mayer. 

“They have to look at who they’re dealing with 
and the reputation of the company and how 
long they’ve been around,” Tucker says. “It’s like 
anything. If you buy a car from GM, you prob- 
ably figure they’re going to be there in a month 
or two. Same thing with a music library com- 
pany. What their reputation is. How big their li- 
brary is. How long they’ve been around. If they 
look like a stable group and their materials look 
professional, that’s a pretty good sign. 

“The second thing is that you can ask for it 
in writing, potentially in your license agreement, 
some sort of representation and warranty clause 
that says we have the rights that we’re granting. 
Potentially, you could even add an indemnifi- 
cation clause that would say, we’ll indemnify 
you if we don’t have the rights and you get sued.” 

Grand Finale 

Finally, take the time to find the right music 
and sounds. Go for the added pizzazz. If it 
means a little extra money, seriously consider 
spending it. It could mean the difference be- 
tween a title that’s forgotten by next Christ- 
mas and the blockbuster everyone keeps talk- 
ing about. 

“It’s always the last thing to be considered,” 
Cirillo says of audio. “But I think that’s changing. 
I say that because I see it starting in the CD-ROM 
game area. You look at the current topselling 
games like Mystoi The 7th Guest — there’s some 
pretty good serious music on those. They’ve gone 
so far as to give credits and hire music production 
crews. That’s a good start. I like to see things like 
that. That means they’re taking it seriously. 
They’re obviously seeing what a difference it can 
make. People don’t understand that. They think 
they can throw in the audio track behind the 
thing. It may work, but just a little more effort 
might have made so much of a difference it could 
have resulted in more money to them via sales 
because it was more appealing.” ^ 
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3D Sounds 

Box 22065 
50 Westmount Rd. N. 

Waterloo, ON N2L 6J7 
Canada 
519747.0282 
dwhite@in.on.ca 

Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
phrases/loops, MIDI files: Drums, 
synths, orchestral, pianos, organs, 
acoustic and electric guitars. Drum 
loops in a variety of styles. MIDI files 
of familiar pop, rock, jazz, dance, das- 
sical, and original music styles (not for 
commercial use). Each CD has 1 00s 
to 1 000s of files. 

Format: Audio CD, WAV CD-ROM, 
Ensoniq CD-ROM, AAIDI files CD-ROM. 
Licensing: Royalty free. 

Cost: $35-$49. 

Reader Service #1 25 

Aircraft Production Libraries 

1 62 Columbus Ave. 

Boston, AAA 02116 
800.343.2514 
617.482.7447 
617.542.7222 FAX 
Fully produced production music: 70 
CDs of music of all genres, including 
The American Music Series, which fea- 
tures music from the Revolutionary War 
era, the Civil War era, early falk music, 
two volumes of jazz, and early rock 
and roll. Over 4,400 edits from :05- 
second to full-length versions. 
Format: Audio CD. 

Licensing: Time-limited blanket licenses. 
Cost: Based on license and nature of 
project. 

Reader Service #1 26 

Alcai Professional 

Box 2344 

Fort Worth, TX 761 13 
817.336.5114 
817.870.1271 FAX 
Reader Service #1 27 

Angel City 

2 Liberty P. 

Middletown, CT 06457 
860.347.5166 

Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
phrases/loops: 36 disks for many 
styles and instruments, with focus in 
world music, vintage keyboards, and 
analog synth sequences. Each disk has 
30-200 programs. 

Format: 3.5-inch disks far Korg T series 
synthesizers. 

Licensing: No restrictions except for 
fully produced music, which must be 


arranged individually. 

Cost: Royalty-free buyout. 

Reader Service #1 28 

Archive Films/ 

Archive Photos 

530 W. 25th St. 

New York, NY 10001 
800.876.5115 
212.620.3955 
21 2.645.21 37 FAX 
71 333. 1 025@compuserve.com 
Documentary audio: Interviews, press 
conferences, readings, speeches, radio 
broadcasts from 1 890s to the present. 
Format: Audio CD, cassette, DAT. 
Licensing: Per clip. Negotiable, based 
on usage. 

Cost: $ 1 0/sec to $50/ sec, based on 
license. 

Reader Service #1 29 

Associcited Production Music 

6255 Sunset Blvd., Ste. 820 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
800.543.4276 
213.461.3211 
213.461.9102 FAX 
Fully produced musk: Over 1 ,200 CDs 
in categories such as orchestral, 
pop/nock, sports, drama, classical, stings 
and links, new age, corporate, docu- 
mentary, etc. APM represents nine music 
libraries induding KPM, Bruton, Sonolon, 
Carlin, Selected Sound, and Castle. 
Format: Audio CD. 

Licensing: CDs are leased and music 
is licensed on a needle drop or per use 
basis. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #1 30 

Audio Action 

4444 Lakeside Dr., Ste. 340 
Burbank, CA 91 505 
800.533.1293 
818.845.8039 FAX 
Reader Service #131 

AV West 

2727 W. Southern Ave. 

Tempe, AZ 85282 
602.438.2959 
602.820.9309 FAX 
Reader Service #1 32 

BBC Library 

3500 W. Olive Ave., Ste. 110 

Burbank, CA 91 505 

800.966.5424 

818.840.9770 

818.840.9779FAX 

michael.goodell@bbc.co.uk 


747 Third Ave., Ste. 600 
New York, NY 10017 
212.705.9300 
212.705.9342FAX 
karen.baker@bbc.co.uk 

55 Howard Ave., Ste. Ill 
Toronto, ON M4M 2P5 
Canada 
416.469.1505 
416.469.0642FAX 
Documentary audio and sound ef- 
fects: Radio programming from 1 920s 
to the present. BBC Worldwide Radio 
(news, drama, music, current events, 
education) and sound effects. 
Format: DAT 

Licensing: Negotiable, based on 
project. 

Cost: Negotiable. 

Reader Service #1 33 

BeachWare 

941 9 Mt. Israel Rd. 

Escondido, CA 92029 
619.735.8945 
619.735.8945 FAX 
tomg@beachware.com 
Sound effects: Over 2,000 sound ef- 
fects sold in collection. 

Formal CD-ROM — SoundEdit and 
System 7 (Mac), WAV (PC) 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cos^. $1 9.95. 

Reader Service #1 34 

Beatboy Drum Sequences 

HCRl Box lA 193 
Lackawaxen, PA 1 8435 
800.838.2328 
717.685.1338 
717.685.1573FAX 
beatboytec@aol.com 
MIDI files: General MIDI-compatible 
Standard MIDI File performances by 
drummers such as Nigel Olson, Rod 
AAorgenstein, and Eddie Bayers. Styles 
include rock, progressive rock, country, 
pop. Artist disks contain 20 complete 
songs. Ultima 3000 is 3,279 measures 
of drum and percussion patterns. 
Format: 3.5-inch floppy disks. 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: $19.95-$! 25.95. 

Reader Service #1 35 

Big Fish Audio 

1 1 003 Penrose St., Ste. C 

Sun Valley, CA 91352 

818.768.6115 

818.768.4117FAX 

Fully produced musk, MIDI files: Clip 

Tunes Classical — 30 classical pieces 


in 5-, 1 5-, 30-, and 60-second ver- 
sions. 

Formoh CD-ROM — 22k WAV, 1 1 k 
WAV, MIDI. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: $99.95 
Reader Service #1 36 

Blue Palm Productions 

1 1 1 Mansfield Pkwy. 

Morehead City, NC 28557 
800.926.2583 
919.247.1058 
919.247.1058FAX 
Fully produced musk and MIDI files: 
Jazz, world, and rock styles — non- 
vocal arrangements, 1 8-42 cuts per 
CD. 

Formats: Audio CD, 3.5-inch disks far 
Ensoniq VFX-SD (Mac coming soon). 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: Flat fee +/- $50 
Reader Service #1 37 

British Audio Designs 

865 Bolsa Way 
Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
714.470.1388 
714.470.0856 FAX 
DGlenFline@aol.com 
Fully produced music Albums by John 
Cameron, Christopher Page, and 
Patrick Moraz. Contemporary, sym- 
phonic, neoclassical, world beat fusion, 
contemporary rock, pop. Custom ser- 
vices available. 

Format: Audio. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: $285 per album. 

Reader Service #1 38 

Cambium Development 

Box 296-H 

Scarsdale, NY 1 0583 
800.231.1779 
914.472.6246 
914.472.6729FAX 
Phrases/loops, fully produced musk, 
MIDI files: Two-volume set of 57 se- 
lections, 217 clips, and 1 ,793 music 
files in classical, jazz, rock, pop, coun- 
try, and new age styles. Sold as a col- 
lection and bundled with Astound, Q- 
Media, and Turtle Beach. 

Format: Audio CD; WAV, MIDI CD- 
ROM. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: $69. 

Reader Service #1 39 

Canary Productions 

Box 202 

Bryn Mowr, PA 19010 
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610.825.5656 
610.825.8310 FAX 
Phrases/loops and fully produced 
music: 1 5 themes per disc with three 
versions each: full, 60-second and 
30-second. Country, industrial, new 
age, '50s rock, international, 
news/action, corporate, moods, 
mellow, and others. 

Format: Audio CD, WAV CD-ROM. 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. User 
may not relabel and resell. 

Reader Service #140 

Cascem International 

806 Fourth Ave. S 
Nashville, TN 37210 
800.889.0477 
615.242.8900 
615.256.7890FAX 
Sound effects, fully produced music: 
Select Effects Image Library — 1 00 au- 
dio clips. Vortex Music Library — 14- 
CD set of music in all styles. Sold as 
a collection. 

Format: Audio on CD; WAV, AIFF CD- 
ROM. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #141 

CBS News Archives 

524 W. 57th St. 

New York, NY 10019 
212.975.4321 
212.975.5442FAX 
Reader Service #142 

CDA Interactive 

701 7th Ave., 6th Fl. 

New York, NY 1 0036 

800.237.2448 

212.575.0296 

212.575.4799FAX 

cdai@echonye.com 

Sampled instruments, sound effects, 

phroses/loops, fully produced music, 

MIDI files: Sting ers, ambiences, sound 

effects, all musical styles. Each CD has 

99 clips. 

Format: Audio, Akai, WAV, AIFF, 
SoundDesigner II, provided on CD, 
floppy disk, CD-ROM, DAT, audio cas- 
sette,! /4-inch, Betacam SP, 1-inch, 
3/4-inch. 

Licensing: Negotiable. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #143 

Celebrity Licensing 

671 1 Forest Lawn Dr., Ste. 100 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 

213.876.9615 

213.876.1810FAX 

Fully produced music: Nostalgic hit 

recordings in various genres. 

Format: CD, DAT. 

Ucensing: Per use basis depending on 
usage. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #144 


Chameleon Music 
Production Library 

Box 339 

Agawam, MA 01001 
800.789.8779 
413.789.1917 
413.789.1917FAX 
chameleonm@aol .com 
Sound effects and fully produced mu- 
sic: Thematic CDs covering all styles. 
Each CD has 72 minutes of music, with 
50 to 70 clips per CD. 

Format: Audio CD. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: $30 per CD. 

Reader Service #1 45 

Creative Support Services 

1 950 Riverside Dr. 

Los Angeles, CA 90039 
800.468.6874 
213.660.2070 FAX 
Sound effects and fully produced mu- 
sic: 1 5 libraries (123 CDs) covering 
industrial, corporate, country, classical, 
new age, light jazz, historical, and 
more. Each CD has an average 1 5 
base selections (long, 60-second, 30- 
second); average 45 tracks. Sold by 
the disc or as a mixed and matched 
collection. 

Format: Audio CD. 

Licensing: Cannot be used as part of 
authoring or enabling software where 
music can be used by unauthorized 
third parties. 

Cost: $99 per CD (multiple library dis- 
count available). 

Reader Service #146 

CyberSounds/ 

Sherwood Music 

1 24 Ottawa St. S. 

Kitchener, ONT N2G 3S9 
Canada 
519.745.0021 
519.745.0953FAX 

sbrenner@ophelia.waterloo.net 
Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
and phroses/loops: Each CD has 
about 600MB of data or about 70 
minutes of audio in electronic, techno, 
dance, and ambient styles. 

Format: Audio, WAV, AIFF, Ensoniq, 
Yamaha, EPS/ASR, Mirage, TX-1 6W 
files on CD and PC format CD-ROM. 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: $32.95-$47.95 per CD. 
Reader Service #1 47 

Davenport Productions 

Box 25636 
Charlotte, NC 28229 
800.951 .6666 
704.535.4171 
704.535.4155FAX 
Fully produced music: A variety of mu- 
sic styles on 1 9 volumes. Each CD has 
70 tracks — 1 0 full-length and 60 
short edits. 


Format: Audio CD. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 
Reader Service #148 

DeWolfe Music Library 

25 W. 45 St. 

New York, NY 1 0036 
800.221.6713 
212.382.0220 
212.382.0278 FAX 
Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
and fully produced music: Music li- 
brary of more than 200 CDs, 36-40 
new each year. Licensed as individual 
cuts and as collection. 

Format: Audio CD. 

Licensing: Negotiable. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #1 49 

The Digital Kitchen 

5936 Hillview Ct. 

San Jose, CA 951 23 
408.566.9098 
408.225.6935 FAX 
ngoyer@dkitchen.com 
http://www.dkitchen.com 
Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
and phrases/loops: Music loops, 
sounds, and individual instruments for 
industrial, hiphop, rap, dance, ambi- 
ent, techno, and Gothic music. Col- 
lections range from a three-CD set of 
3.5 hours of industrial rhythms, indi- 
vidual instruments, and sound effects, 
to a single CD with 70 minutes of 
hiphop material. 

File formats: Audio CD 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. With 
the exception of other audio sample 
related products. Digital Kitchen prod- 
ucts are license free in commercial or 
private use. Finished product must be 
submitted to Digital Kitchen prior to 
distribution, credit must be given in 
product, and Digital Kitchen may use 
the production title, cover, and artist 
name for promotional purposes. 
Cost: $40 (60-minute CD) to $150 
(3.5 hour CD set). 

Reader Service #1 50 

Dimension Music & 

Sound Effects 

Box 992 

Newnan, GA 30264-0992 
800.634.0091 
770.502.8744 
770.253.9388 FAX 
73573.3436@compuserve.com 
Sound effects and fully produced mu- 
sic: Over 70 CDs of production music 
and sound effects covering all types 
and styles. Demo CD available. 
Format: Audio CD 
Licensing: Buyout; user receives a blan- 
ket license. 

Cost: $50 per CD (music), $45 per CD 
(sound effects). 

Reader Service #151 


Dinosauremains 

1 0702 Sagewillow 
Houston, TX 77089 
713.481.1256 

Sampled instruments and sound ef- 
fects: Classic vintage sounds (three or 
four instruments per disk) including 
Moog Taurus Pedals, Mellotron, Or- 
chestron. Vocoder. 

Format: Ensoniq EPS- 16 Plus or En- 
soniq EPS on floppy disk. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: $1 4.95 per disk. 

Reader Service #1 52 

DrumTrax 

51 Pleasant St., Ste. 218 
Malden, AAA 02148 
508.977.0570 
508.977.0809 FAX 
MIDI files: Drum pattern libraries se- 
quenced by live drummers in a variety 
of styles. 1 3,000 measures available. 
Format: PC MIDI file, Mac MIDI file, 
Kurzweil, MOTU, Performer, Twelve 
Tone Systems Cakewalk on floppy disk. 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: $149 per disk. 

Reader Service #153 

Edst-West Soiinclwarehouse 

345 N. Maple Dr., Ste. 277 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
800.833.8339 
310.858-8797 
310.858.8795FAX 
eastwest@aol.com 
Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
phrases/loops: CDs in categories such 
as dance, synth, world/vcxals, drums/ per- 
cussion, guitars/bass, p’arrosAeyboards, 
dassical/orchestral, brass, multi category, 
sound effects/ multimedia. 

Format CD and CD-ROM for various 
samplers. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout; user 
can only use sounds/loops in music. 
Cost $49.95-$895 per CD. 

Reader Service #1 54 

ELS Productions 

882 Walden Meadows Dr. 

Murray, UT 84123 
800.927.3472 
801.265.8426 
801 .266.5226 FAX 
Reader Service #1 55 

EMC Productions 

300 York Ave. 

St. Paul, MN 55101 
612.771.1555 
612.772.5196FAX 
Reader Service #1 56 

E-mu Systems 

1 600 Green Hills 
Box 66001 5 

Scotts Valley, CA 95067-0015 
408.438.1921 
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408.438.8612 FAX 
Reader Service #1 57 

Energetic Music 

Box 84583 

Seattle, WA 981 24 

800.323.2972 

206.467.7101 

206.467.8179FAX 

Sampled instruments, sound effects, 

fully produced music, MIDI files: Pro- 

ducHon music library and sound effects 

in a variety of styles. Each disc has 

eight to 96 cuts. Cuts range from mere 

seconds to 10 minutes. 

Format Audio, WAV, and MIDI on CD 
and CD-ROM (Mac). 

Licensing: Royalty free buyout. 

Cost $59.95 to $1 99.95 (three-disc 
set). 

Reader Service #1 58 

Ensoniq 

1 55 Great Valley Pkwy. 

Malvern, PA 1 9355 
610.647.3930 
610.647.8908 fax 
Reader Service #1 59 

Eye & I Productions 

930 Jungfrau Ct. 

Milpitas, CA 95035 
800.726.7664 
408.945.0139 
408.945.5712FAX 
Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
loops/ phrases: Wide range of instru- 
ments and styles. More than 75 per- 
cussion instruments; multiple synth lay- 
ers and textural samples, drums, and 
urban sound effects; noise loops; 
1 ,000s of measures of loops — drums, 
bass, individual industrial samples, and 
peculiar percussion; analog synth set- 
ting samples and analog drum ma- 
chine samples; hiphop, house, R&B, 
and jazzman loops, scratches, squeals, 
screams, vocal sound effects, fills, gui- 
tar samples. 

Format: Audio, Akai, Roland, and 
SampleCell provided on CD and CD- 
ROM compatible with Ensoniq, E-mu, 
Akai, Roland, SampleCell, and 
Kurzweil. 

Licensing: License free 
Costt$ 19.95-$ 189.95 
Reader Service #1 60 

FoirBruthers 

2201 Cocquina Dr. 

Reston, VA 22091 
800.469.6737 
703.758.8478 
703.391.2164 FAX 
fa i rbrothers@sma rt. net 
Sampled instruments, sound effects: 
780 samples of guitars, pianos, drums 
and percussion, orchestral instruments, 
synths, etc., on CD; 75 disks have 
about 2000 sound effects. Bundled 


v/ith Audio Gallery Language prod- 
ucts. 

Format: WAV and Amiga IFF on CD 
and 3.5-inch disk. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. User 
cannot resell as sampled sounds. 
Cost; $1 .95 per disk, $1 4.95 per CD. 
Reader Service #161 

Fearbabydisc 

827 Las Vegas Blvd. S. 

Las Vegas, NV89117 
800.543.2933 
702.598.4483 FAX 
Sampled instruments, phrases/loops: 
Hard rock, metal, and industrial drum 
styles performed on acoustic drumset 
— 99 tracks per CD. 

Format: Audio CD. 

Cost: $99. 

Reader Service #1 62 

FirstCom 

1 3747 Montfort Dr., Ste. 220 
Dallas, TX 75240 
800.858.8880 
214.404.9656 FAX 
info@f i rstcom .com 
Sound effects, fully produced music: 
FirstCom, Music House, Chappell, and 
Hollywood Film Music Libraries have 
more than 500 CDs, 1 1 ,400 themes, 
and 25,750 tracks of a variety of mu- 
sic. Audio CDs have 75 minutes of mu- 
sic; others vary. 

Format: Audio CD), WAV, AIFF, 
MPEG. 

Licensing: Negotiable, based on proj- 
ect. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #1 63 

Fresh/The Music Library 

34 S. Main St. 

Hanover, NH 03755 
800.545.0688 
603.643.3438 
603.643.1388 FAX 
charley.comquest@valley.net 
Sound effects, phrases/loops, fully 
produced music: Each CD has 10-13 
themes, including full (approx, three 
minutes), 60-second, 30-second, and 
alternate versions. 

Fomuit: Audio CD (Red Book Audio). 
Licensing: Mechanical and synchro- 
nization buyout. 

Cost: $45 per CD. (Three for $99, six 
for $195, 30 for $695) 

Reader Service #1 64 

Gefen Systems 

6261 Vdriel Ave., Ste. C 
Woodland Hills, CA 91 367 
800.545.6900 
818.884.3108 FAX 
Sound effects, fully produced music: 
Distributor of sound effects libraries, 
including The Hollywood Edge, Sound 
Ideas, BBC, Omnifx, Network EFX 


Guns, Sonic Boon, Dimension, Can- 
ford, DeWolfe, Digiffects, File Effects. 
Format: Audio CD. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #1 65 

Gene Michael Productions 

441 Post Rd. 

Buchanan, Ml 49107 
616.695.4000 
616.695.4005FAX 
Sound effects, fully produced music: 
33 volumes of music, ranging from 
rock & roll, action, corporate, film-style 
themes, mellow/ new age, classical, 
country/bluegrass, and cultural — cat- 
egorized by musical style. Each CD 
overages 12-13 song groups, most of- 
ten comprised of a main theme (ap- 
prox. three minutes), alternate mix, 
broadcast cuts (60 seconds or 30 sec- 
onds), and tags (15 seconds or less). 
Electronic index available for Mac (PC 
version scheduled for January '96). 
Format: Audio CD, DAT upon request. 
Licensing: Use of this music as a single 
element in a production is prohibited, 
with the exception of use in telephone 
on-hold systems. 

Cost: $75 per CD, discounts for vol- 
ume purchases, and an additional 
1 5% discount to subscription plan 
members. 

Reader Service #1 66 

GMI Media Group 

201 2 S. 314th St., Ste. 121 
Federal Way, WA 98003 
206.839.9414 
206.839.51 12 FAX 
gmi@halcyon.com 
http://www.halcyon.com/gmi/ 
Sound effects, fully produced music: 
The Excellerator — 1 20 rock music 
cuts in 30-second and 60-second ver- 
sions. Music beds, fully produced for 
commercial or presentation under- 
scores. Hundreds of sound effects on 
CD. 

Format: CD Audio. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: $89-$l 85 per CD. 

Reader Service #167 

Grand Illusion Sequences 

2607 S. Woodland Blvd., Ste. 107 
DeLand, FL 32720 
800.678.4487 
904.734.0447 
904.734.0367 FAX 
MIDI files: More than 1 ,000 songs 
from the 1 940s to the present in a va- 
riety of styles including country, reggae, 
top 40. 

Format: Keyboards and dedicated se- 
quencers including GM, Korg, Yama- 
ha, Roland, Kowai, and others on 3.5- 
inch floppy disk. 

Licensing: Licensed for personal use. 
Must arrange additional license for 


commercial applications. 

Cost: $1 4.95 per disk, $1 2 for six or 
more, $1 0 for 20 or more. 

Reader Service #1 68 

Greytsounds 

5528 Everglades St., Ste. B 
Ventura, CA 93003 
805.650.8800 
805.650.8697 FAX 
d441 0@applelink.apple.com 
Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
phroses/loops, AAIDI files: Greytsounds 
and Sound Source libraries. 

Format Audio, Akai, Digidesign Sam- 
pleCell, AIFF, WAV, Ensoniq, E-mu, 
Kurzweil, Peavey, and Roland on flop- 
py disk, audio CD, and CD-ROM. 
Licensing: Negotiable. 

Cost $ 1 0-$30 per CD or CD-ROM. 
Reader Service #1 69 

Hollywood Edge 

7060 Hollywood Blvd., Ste. 1120 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
800.292.3755 
213.466.6723 
213.466.5861 FAX 
Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
phrases/loops: Construction kits of 
bass riffs; synthesizers and drums; pop, 
rock, and vintage instruments; ethnic, 
world and exotic instruments; classical, 
orchestral, and symphonic; multi-cat- 
egory. 16 collections of 1000s of 
sound effects in a variety of styles. 
Format Audio, Akai, Ensoniq, AIFF 
on CD and CD-ROM. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost $60-$3,495, single disc or 
collection. 

Reader Service #1 70 

Hollywood Music Library 

9000 Sunset Blvd., 3rd Fl. 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310.246.1590 
818.789.3487 
818.789.5801 FAX 
Fully produced music: 55 CDs of dig- 
itally recorded original production mu- 
sic. Each CD has 74 minutes of music. 
Available individually, as a collection, 
and as part of the FirstCom/Chappel 
Library. 

Format Audio CD. 

Licensing: Negotiable, based on proj- 
ect. 

Cost Rate card available. 

Reader Service #1 71 

Ilio Entertainments 

Box 3772 

Chatsworth, CA 91311 

800.747.4546 

818.883.4546 
818.883.4361 FAX 

Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
phrases/loops: Synclavier, Spectra- 
sonics, and Propeller Island libraries. 
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For centuries, the art of storytelling has shaped civiliza- 
tion’s perception of the world. Today, new techniques and 
new avenues of expression are reshaping a vast industry that combines entertainment and technology. 
This April, on the island of Kauai, you’re invited to join international leaders in film, new media, music, 
design, and technology to explore the future of storytelling in the digital era. It’s more than an oppor- 
tunity to share their knowledge and learn their magic. It’s a chance to work on your cybertan. Immerse 
yourself in: filmmaking, new media, graphic design, music and sound, technology, publishing, and... 
the story. Conference fee: $695. Early registration and other discounts are available. Pre-conference 
workshop fees vary. Call for more information. Space is limited to 400 so early registration is advised. 
For registration information^ call L800.999,4AFI or log on to http://www,afionline,org or fax L213A67A578, 



The Kauai Institute for Communications Media and the American Film Institute present 



International conference April 25-28, 1 996 


Pre-conference workshops April 22-24, 1996 


Co-sponsored by Adobe Systems Incorporated and the County of Kauai 


Kauai Marriott Resort and Beach Club, Kauai, Hawaii 





Speakers confirmed at press time include: Harry Marks, conference chair, broadcast graphic designer; Dana Atchley, San Francisco multimedia 
artist and digital storyteller; Michael Backes, screenwriter, display graphics supervisor and senior advisor for the AFI Advanced Technology 
Programs; Martin Behrens, director, Sony Interactive Features; Rebekah Behrendt, art director, iNSCAPE; Peter Bergman, co-founder 
Firesign Theater; Rick Carter, production designer; Thomas Dolby, musician and multimedia artist; Barbara Kuhr, creative director, HotWired; 
Dennis Muren, A.S.C., senior visual effects supervisor. Industrial Light & Magic; Graham Nash, musician and multimedia artist; Michael Nash, 
president and creative director, iNSCAPE; John Plunkett, creative director, Wired Magazine; Todd Rundgren, musician and multimedia artist; 
Rick Smolan, photojournalist; Lisa Wellman, director of publishing and Media Market Group for Apple Computer; Hans Zimmer, composer. 

Additional sponsors: Apple Computer, Inc., Eastman Kodak Company, United Airlines, Kauai Economic Development Board, Kauai Marriott 
Resort and Beach Club, WIRED Magazine, Digital Video Magazine, GTE Hawaiian Tel, Hawaii Department of Business and Economic 
Development & Tourism, Hawaii Online, InterActivity Magazine, MicroNet Technology, Inc., National Car Rental. 

Adobe and the Adobe iogo are trademarks of Adobe Systems Incorporated. ©1995 Adobe Systems Incorporated. All rights reserved. 


READER SERVICE NO. 19 







Thousands of sounds in styles such as or- 
chestral, rock and pop, and world. 
Format Audio, Digidesign SampleCell 
(SDH & AIFF), Akai, Roland, Kurzweil, 
Ensoniq, and E-mu on CD and CD-RONA. 
Cost $79-$ 1 29 (Audio CDs), $1 87- 
$499 (CD-ROMs). 

Reader Service #172 

Impact Music Library 

Box 67 

Dale, Wl 54931 

800.779.6434 

414.779.6434 

414.779.6434 FAX 
impact@studioland.com 
http:/ /www.studioland.com 

Fully produced music: Each CD has 
more than 50 cuts in a wide variety 
of styles and lengths (:02 to full themes 
of 6:30). Extensive use of real instru- 
ments. Several new releases annually. 
Format Audio CD. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost $1 89 or less per CD. 

Reader Service #173 

Innovative Media Corp. 

631 E. Allen St. 

Springfield, IL 62703 
217.544.4614 
217.544.4731 FAX 
Sound effects, phrases/loops, fully 
produced music, MIDI files: Sonic 
Waves 3000 For Windows — thou- 
sands of music clips, sound effects, fa- 
mous speeches, and MIDI files. (Sonic 
Waves 1 000 is a smaller version.) In- 
ter Active Classics For Windows — col- 
lection of Renaissance and Baroque 
music. 

Format WAV and MIDI on CD-ROM. 
Licensing: Sonic Waves 1 000 is royalty 
free. Call for others. 

Cost Sonic Waves 3000 is $99. Call 
for others. 

Reader Service #1 74 

InVision Interactive 

2445 Faber Pi., Ste. 102 
Palo Alto, CA 94303 
800.458.5530 
415.812.7380 
415.812.7386FAX 
dennym@cybersound.com 
http:/ /www. cybersound. com 
Sampled instruments and phrases/ 
loops: Hundreds of CDs in a variety 
of styles, including pop, rock, percus- 
sion, ethnic, symphonic, drums, techno, 
hiphop, classical. Each CD has 100- 
1 ,000 sounds. Sold as individual CDs, 
CD collections, and bundled with E- 
mu, ESI-32, E-64, ElV, and CD-ROM 
drives. 

Format Audio, Ensoniq, Akai, Roland, 
E-mu, Kurzweil, Digidesign SampleCell 
on CD and CD-ROM. 
licensing: Royalty-free buyout. All CDs 
and samples are license free upon reg- 


istration. 

Cost Varies. 

Reader Service #175 

Janus Interactive 

1 600 NW 167th PI., Ste. 320 
Beaverton, OR 97006 
800.526.8739 
503.629.0587 
503.690.6690 FAX 
oca@janusinteractive.com 
http://www.janusinteractive.com 
Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
phrases/loops, AAIDI files: Six-disc set 
of 5,000 digitally recorded sounds, 
including vehicles, weather, household, 
industry, and animals. Interface In- 
cludes a custom playlist, searching, 
and batch conversions. 

Format WAV, AIFF on CD-ROM. 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost $699. 

Reader Service #1 76 

Jasmine Multimedia Publ. 

6746 Vdlijean Ave. 

Van Nuys, CA 91406 
818.780.3344 
818.780.8705FAX 
Reader Service #1 77 

Keyfax 

P.O. Box 958 
Aptos,CA 95001-0958 
408.688.4505 
408.689.1012 FAX 
1 02045.3065@compuserve.com 
Phrases/loops, AAIDI files: Twiddly Bits 
— MIDI sequences of musical parts 
played by real musicians on real (MIDI) 
instruments. Volumes include General 
Instruments, Gate Effects, Electric & 
Acoustic Guitar, Drums and Percussion, 
Country, Brazilian Beats, Funk, and 
a Master Series — John "Rabbit" Bun- 
drick Classic Rock & Country Piano. 
Each disk has 400-800 files. 
Fonnat Standard MIDI Files provided 
on 3. 5- inch floppy for Mac or PC. 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. Addi- 
tional licensing needed on the Brazilian 
Rhythms collection if it is re-used in 
MIDI file form. 

Cost Varies. 

Reader Service #178 

Killer l^cks 

6534 Sunset Blvd. 

Hollywood, CA 90028 
800.877.0078 
213.957.4455 
213.957.4470FAX 
Reader Service #1 79 

Kurzweil 

1 3336 Alondra Blvd. 

Cerritos, CA 90703 
310.926-3200 
310.404.0748 FAX 
Reader Service #1 80 


Latino Sequences 

5011 SW 139 PI. 

Miami, FL 33175 
305.559.9102 
305.559.9102 FAX 
75254.3200.compuserve.com 
MIDI files: Merengue, Salsa, Bachata, 
Son Montuno, Soca, Bolero, etc. Av- 
erage file size: 70kB. 

Format Standard MIDI Files Type 1 
and Type 0 on 3.5 floppy disk for PC. 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. Pro- 
grammer's name and latino Sequences 
company name must appear in the fi- 
nal product. 

Cost $30 for two disks; $1 2.95 for 
three to five; $1 0 for more than five. 
Reader Service #181 

Lavskymuslc 

1 6 E. 42nd St. 

New York, NY 10017 
212.697.9800 
21 2.983.3609 FAX 
Reader Service #1 82 

L.B. Music Technologies 

51 Charter Oak Dr. 

Newtown Square, PA 1 9073 
800.352.6874 
610.356.6737FAX 
76255.371 3@compuserve.com 
MIDI files: For computers and digital 
pianos in 24-song Power-Paks. Also 
available per song. 

Format General MIDI, Korg 01 /W, 
Ensoniq TS-10 on 3.5-inch disk. 
Cost $49.95. 

Reader Service #1 83 

Leonardo Software 

12421 W. Olympic Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90064 

310.820.2868 

310.820.5753 FAX 

Sound effects: CDs from 30 different 

libraries (two-CD sets to 70-CD sets). 

Format Audio CD. 

Cost Flat fee. 

Reader Service #1 84 

Liebert Recording Studios 

1 6 W. 46th St. 

New York, NY 1 0036 
212.840.1350 
21 2.764.0440 FAX 
Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
and music: All styles of stock music and 
synthetic music, extensive library of 
classical and international ethnic music. 
Format Analog audio, DAT, Ensoniq, 
digital video (D-2 and D-3), and APT- 
X (3D2 File). 

Licensing: Negotiable, based on pa- 
rameters of project. 

Cost Per use basis ($35-$ 10,000). 
Reader Service #1 85 

Manchester Music Library 

6 Halfmile Rd. 


Norwalk, a 06851 
203.846.3745 
203.846.0267 FAX 
Fully produced music: Music for 
broadcast and nonbroadcast, 80 cuts 
per CD. Sold individually and as col- 
lection. 

Format Audio CD. 

Licensing: Cannot copy or resell. 
Cost Varies. 

Reader Service #1 86 

Manhcrttan ProducHon Music 

355 W. 52nd St., 6th Fl. 

New York, NY 10019 
800.227.1954 
212.333.5766 
212.262.0814 FAX 
Sound effects and fully produced mu- 
sk: 60 CDs, each with an overage 1 2 
full-length themes ranging from two 
minutes to 1 0 minutes in every musical 
genre. Each cue has 60-second, 30- 
second, and 1 0-second versions. 
File format Audio CD. 

Ucensing: Blanket or per production. 
Cost Varies. 

Reader Service #1 87 

Mays Midi Productions 

9294 S.R. 44 Lot O 
Mantua, OH 44255 
216.274.2797 

Phrases/loops, fully produced musk, 
MIDI files: Drum sequences and back- 
ground music — 45 three-minute drum 
sequences and background music in 
categories such as corporate, uptempo, 
blues, rock, country, new age, music 
beds, intros, and effects. 

Format General MIDI and WAV files 
on 3.5-inch floppy disks for the PC. 
Licensing: Royalty free buyout. 

Cost Varies. 

Reader Service #1 88 

Metro Music Productions 

37 West 20th St. 

New York, NY 10011 

212.799.1700 

212.229.9063 

metromp@aol .com 

Fully produced music: Contemporary 

production music ranging from urban, 

rock, and jazz to orchestral, world, 

and drama. Each cut includes a full- 

length version (two to three minutes) 

and 60-second, 30-second, and 1 0- 

second versions. Custom music also 

available. 

Format Audio CD (others available 
upon request). 

Licensing: Annual lease, per produc- 
tion, or per clip (buyout not available). 
Cost Varies based on type of product 
and quantity produced. 

Reader Service #1 89 

MIAMIDI Multi-Media 

Box 610968 
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N. Miami, FL 33261-0968 

305.892.6434 
305.892.8408 FAX 

Fully produced musk, MIDI files: Ail 

styles. 

Format: CD and floppy disk. 

Cost: $5-$500. 

Reader Service #1 90 

MIDI Classics 

Box 31 1 

Weatogue, CT 06089-031 1 

800.787.6434 
860.651.1349FAX 
mcsales@midi-ciassics.com 

MIDI fibs: Classical guitar, guitar, and 
other instruments; Urtext transcriptions 
from beginner studies to virtuoso. More 
than 500 complete pieces — some 
sold individually, some in collections 
of more than 1 00. 

Format: Twelve Tone Systems Cake- 
walk; Standard MIDI files for PC, Atari, 
and Mac; cfnd proprietary MIDI for- 
mats for popular dedicated sequencers 
and keyboards. Files come on 3.5-inch 
and 5.25-inch floppy disks or down- 
loaded from the Internet. 

Licensing: Licensed for personal use. 
Additional licensing agreement/fee for 
commercial use. 

Cost: From $9.95. 

Reader Service #191 

MIDI Mania 

Box 381 

Pilot Rock, OR 97868 

503.443.6434 

MIDI files: Synthesizer patches for 
Roland JV1080 and XP50. Each disc 
has 1 28 patches. 

Format: Standard MIDI Files and 
Kowai GJ-80EX on 3.5-inch floppy disk. 
Cost: $39.95 (single disc), $59.95 
(two discs). 

Reader Service #1 92 

MIDI Mark Productions 

Box 217 

Whitier, CA 90608 

800.301 .6434 
310.699.0095 
310.699.0864 FAX 

Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
fully produced music: Vocal Bytes — 
two volumes of vocal samples. Dance 
Construction Set — drum loops includ- 
ing dance, hiphop, techno. Power- 
house — more than 1 ,000 instrument 
samples. 1 ,000 sounds per CD; 
300MB per CD-ROM. 

Format: Audio, Ensoniq on 3.5-inch 
floppy and CD-ROM 
Licensing: Varies. 

Cost $75-$299. 

Reader Service #1 93 

The Music Bakery 

7522 Campbell Rd., Ste. 1 1 3-2 


Dallas, TX 75248 

800.229.0313 

214.414.0313 
214.414.3160 FAX 
htlp://www.computek.net/ musicbakery 
Sound effects, fully produced music: 
Music in all styles by professional stu- 
dio musicians. Each CD has 50 clips, 
70 minutes of music in five-second to 
five-minute cuts. 

Format: Audio CD. 

Lkensing: Royalty-free buyout for non- 
broadcast use. 

Cost: $48 per CD. 

Reader Service #1 94 

Musicraft Studio 

Box 1 272 
Laurel, MD 20723 
301.604.6297 
301 .604.6297 FAX 
MIDI files: Jazz Combo — small en- 
semble improvised jazz standards. Pi- 
ano, bass, rhythm, solo horn, etc. 
Format: Standard MIDI Files Type 1 
or 0 (can also supply Twelve Tone Sys- 
tems Cakewalk WRK files), all 
GM/GS, on 3.5-inch floppy disk. 
Cost: $6.50 per song, minimum order 
of five (collections specially priced). 
Reader Service #1 95 

Musicrafters 

Box 595 

Montgomeryville, PA 1 8936 

800.468.8863 

215.368.8863 
215.368.7488 FAX 

Fully produced music: Acoustic and 
electronic production music in various 
styles. 30-second and 60-second 
lengths and cuts up to 4.5 minutes long. 
Format: Audio CD. 
licensing: Royalty-free buyout for back- 
ground or feature use in any media 
except feature films (by special license 
only). 

Cost: $24.95-$49. 

Reader Service #1 96 

National Archives and 
Records Administration 

Motion Picture, Sound, and Video 
Branch 

8601 Adelphi Rd. 

College Park, MD 20740-6001 
301.713.7060 
301 .71 3.6904 FAX 
mopix@nara.gov 

Documentary audio: U.S. government 
and privately produced sound record- 
ings. Radio broadcasts, speeches, in- 
terviews, documentaries, oral history, 
public information programs, NASA 
audio collection. Supreme Court oral 
argument collection, etc. 

Format: Analog audio tape, 
licensing: AAost material is in the public 
domain, some is restricted. 


Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #1 97 

National Sound 

460 W. 42nd St. 

New York, NY 1 0036 

212.564.3434 

212.947.0863FAX 

Sound effects, fully produced music: 

Entire range of styles selected from a 

collection of 1 8 music libraries, totalling 

1 ,000s of CDs. 

Format: DAT. 

Licensing: Per use, based on number 
of units sold. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #1 98 

Network Music 

15150 Ave. of Science 
San Diego, CA 92128 
619.451.6400 
619.451.6409 FAX 
Sound effects, fully produced music: 
Professional Library — 1 ,200 original 
compositions from classical to high- 
tech styles, 6,000 sound effects, and 
1 ,000 production elements. Each CD 
has eight to 1 0 clips; includes a three- 
to four-minute version, 59-second, 29- 
second, and short-tag version of each 
clip. Includes Trakfinder CD-ROM cat- 
alog and audition programs. Presen- 
tation Audio — CD-ROM library de- 
signed and formatted for use with pre- 
sentation authoring programs. Includes 
30 music clips (60-second, 30-second, 
and tag versions), 1 00 sound effects, 
and 1 00 production elements. 
Format: Professional Library — ^Audio 
CD. Presentation Audio — WAV, AD- 
PCM Compressed WAV for Win 3.1 
or Win95. 

Licensing: Professional Library — ^An- 
nual and per production. Presentation 
Audio — Royalty free for use in non- 
broadcast, computer-based presen- 
tations. 

Cost: Professional Library — Varies. 
Presentation Audio — $49.95 each/ 
$1 99.95 for five-volume set. 

Reader Service #1 99 

Norton Music 

Box 13149 

Fort Pierce, FL 34979-3149 
407.467.2420 
407.467.2420 FAX 
notesnortn @aol . com 
MIDI files: Band-ln-A-Box User Styles 
(30 styles per disk), Band-ln-A-Box 
Fake Disks (over 300 songs per disk), 
General MIDI sequences — all types 
of music (10 sequences per disk). 
Format: MIDI, STY, SG* on Atari, PC, 
and Mac floppy disks. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: From $25. 

Reader Service #200 


OGM Production Music 

6922 Hollywood Blvd., Ste. 718 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
800.421.4163 
213.461.2701 
213.461.1543 FAX 
ogmmusic@ogmmusic.com 
http:/ / www.ogmmusic.com 
Fully produced music: Red Line — 
Contemporary ranging from rock, new 
age, country to updated Latin and 
dance music. Blue Line — Hi-Tech, 
acoustic and electronic contemporary 
theme sets. Purple Line — Specialized, 
including drama sob instruments, com- 
edy, marches, travel, special occasions, 
musical effects, and tags. Green Line 
— Classical full symphony, overtures, 
operas, ballets, small chamber ensem- 
bles. Gold Line — Various jazz eras, 
big bands, western, ethnic music, 
satire/comedy. Orange Line — 
Archives, music from past 30 years. 
Format: Audio CD. 

Lkensing: Varies. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #201 

Omitimusic 

6255 Sunset Blvd., Ste. 803 
Hollywood, CA 92647 
213.962.6494 
213.962.4556FAX 
Sound effects and fully produced mu- 
sk: Production music library covering 
a variety of styles. 

Format: Audio CD. 

Lkensing: Negotiable. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #202 

On Point Productions 

61 Superior St. 

Port Jefferson Station, NY 1 1 776 
800.331.8841 
516.473.4383FAX 
Reader Service #203 

osc 

480 Potrero Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 941 10 
800.343.3325 
415.252.0460 
415.252.0560FAX 
sales@oscmail.com 
Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
phrases/loops: Alternative sound li- 
braries in anthologies and theme- 
based disks. More than 1 ,000 indi- 
vidual samples per disk. 

Format: Mac CD-ROMs with 1 6-bit 
AIFF or SDII (Audio CD versions ship 
eaHy '96, mono and stereo, 44.1 kHz) 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: $149 per disk. 

Reader Service #204 

Patco Resources 

9 Washington Cir. 
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Suffern, NY 10901 

914.357.5300 

914.357.6427FAX 

Fully produced musk: Classical music 

— compositions of any length can be 

provided. Also research and license 

popular music. 

Format: DAT, open-reel analog tape, 
or audio cassette. 

Licensing: Negotiable. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #205 

Pisces Music 

342 Madison Ave. 

Nev/York, NY 10017 
212.682.1860 
Reader Service #206 

Porter Moore Music 

1 9 Blue Ridge Trail 
Rochester, NY 14624 
716.429.7099 
j brown i s@aol . com 
MIDI files: Classical keyboard music 
ranging from J.S. Bach to Shostakovich 
(complete pieces). File sizes range from 
1 OkB to 1 OOkB. MIDI monthly "mag- 
azine" contains a MIDI "album," I iner 
notes, and musical puzzles. 

Format: Standard MIDI Files on 3.5- 
inch floppy disks (PC) and audio tapes 
on standard cassettes. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #207 

Production Garden Library 

4766 Research Dr. 

San Antonio, TX 78240 
800.247.5317 
21 0.641 .7455 FAX 
Reader Service #208 

Promusic 

941 -A Clint Moore Rd. 

Boca Raton, FL 33487 

800.322.7879 

407.995.0331 

407.995.0984 

promuse@aol.com 

Sound effects, fully produced music: 

1 ,500 CDs of diverse styles. Average 

72 minutes per CD. 

Format: Audio CD. 

Licensing: Needle drop, production 
blanket, or annual license. Sound ef- 
fects on royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #209 

Pro-Rec 

106 V/. 13th St., Ste. 13 
New York, NY 10011 
212.675.5606 
212.627.3148FAX 
prorecl@aol.com 

Sampled instruments: Ready-to-play 
synth sounds for all major synths and 


samplers on soundcard and floppy 
disk, sample disks, sampling CDs and 
CD-ROMs. Large library on each CD 
and CD-ROM, full banks on sound 
cards or sample disks. 

Format Audio CD, various proprietary 
synth formats, AIFF, Digidesign Sam- 
pleCell Mac and PC, Maui, WAV, 
AWE32, Akai, ESI-32, E-lll/IV, 
EPS/16+, ASR-10. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost Varies. 

Reader Service #210 

Q Up Arts 

Box 1 078 

Aptos,CA 95001-1078 
408.688.9524 
408.662.8172FAX 
Reader Service #21 1 

QCCS Productions 
(PBTM Music) 

1 350 Chambers St. 

Eugene, OR 97402 
503.345.0212 
503.345.8117FAX 
Fully produced music: CD music li- 
brary (17 volumes) of professional pro- 
duction music in a wide variety of 
styles. Approximately one hour of mu- 
sic per disc. 

Format Audio CD. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. End 
user license with no restrictions other 
than selling the music as music only. 
Cost $69 per CD. 

Reader Service #212 

River CHy Sound Productions 

Box 750786 
Memphis, TN 38175 
800.755.8729 
901.274.7277 

Fully produced musk: Broadcast Series 
— variety of music in categories such 
as sports, mellow, broadcast, country, 
rock, hi-tech, atmospheric, urban, misc. 
In song length, 60-second, 30-second, 
1 5-second, and 1 0-second edits. Spe- 
cialty Series — discs dedicated to spe- 
cific moods such as weddings, nature, 
country, corporate/industrial, mellow 
moods, Christmas. 

File format Audio CD. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. Must 
be part of a total production — can- 
not be re-released as a competitive 
music library. 

Cost $59 per CD. 

Reader Service #213 

Roland 

7200 Dominion Circle 
Los Angeles, CA 90040 
213.685.5141 
213.722.0911 FAX 
Reader Service #214 


Rubber Chicken Software 

Box 100 

Willmar, MN 56201 
800.877.6377 
612.235.9798 
61 2.235.9798 FAX 
Sampled instruments: Samples for En- 
soniq samplers (EPS, 16-Plus, and 
ASR-10). Samples include synths, or- 
gan, piano, vintage keyboards, electric 
and acoustic guitars, bass, rhythm and 
dance loops, country instruments, Re- 
naissance/Medieval instruments, 
acoustic instruments. 

Format Ensoniq on floppy disk, hard 
drive carts, and CD-ROM. 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost $9.95-$ 199.95. 

Reader Service #21 5 

Sampleheads 

276 Riverside Dr. 

New York, NY 10025 
212.866.1533 
21 2.678.2577 FAX 
info@sampleheads.com 
http:/ / www.sampleheads.com 
Sampled instruments, phrases/ 
loops: Six sound libraries, each with 
its own focus: The Will Lee Bass Li- 
brary, Peter Erskine Uving Drums, New 
York City Drumworks, New York City 
Percussionworks, 'Whole Lotto Country, 
and Will Lee: Ultra Freakin' Bass. 
Range of styles from funk to jo 2 :z to 
country to hiphop to rock to swing. 
Each library family focuses on one pri- 
mary style. 

Format Audio CD; Akai, Roland, 
Digidesign SampleCell (AIFF/SDII/ 
Mac) CD-ROM 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 1 00% 
copyright and license free. For use in 
music production. Not to be repack- 
aged and sold in other sampling col- 
lections. 

Cost Varies. 

Reader Service #216 

Showcase Professional 
Studios 

Box 1 9433 

Cleveland, OH 44119 
216.481.1161 
sxpl 7@po.cwru.edu 
Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
phrases/loops, fully produced music, 
and MIDI files: Public domain Stan- 
dard MIDI Files, patches, and samples 
from all over the world; music-related 
software. Samples may be chosen in- 
dividually. 

Format Kurzweil, Ensoniq, Mac, PC, 
Atari, WAV, SDS on 3.5-inch flop- 
pies.. Upcoming CD-ROM will sup- 
port Mac, PC, Atari. ZIP and EZ1 35 
removables for PC, Atari, Kurzweil, 
and Ensoniq. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 


Cost Flat fee ($3-$5 per disk). 
Reader Service #21 7 

Signature Music Library 

Box 921 

Chesterton, IN 46304 
800.888.7151 
219.921.0205 
219.921.0704 FAX 
Sound effects, fully produced music: 
40 CDs in styles such as acton, cor- 
porate, motivational, contemporary 
jazz, Americana/ country, new age, 
classical, children, hi-tech, etc. Each 
CD has 1 5-20 cuts of lull-length themes 
(two-five minutes). 

Format Audio CD. 

Licensing: One-time payment for life- 
time license, annual blanket license, 
or per use. 

Cost Varies. 

Reader Service #218 

Sopersound Music Library 

657 Cowper St. 

Palo Alto, Ca 94301 
800.227.9980 
415.321.4022 
Reader Service #219 

Sound Concepts 

943 Manhattan Beach Blvd., Ste. C 
Manhattan Beach, CA 90266 
310.796.0424 
310.796.0424 FAX 
Sound effects, phrases/loops, fully 
produced music: Custom sound effect 
creation and optimization for multi- 
media. 

Format Audio, AIFF, WAV, AVI, MOV, 
QuickTime delivered on CD, floppy, 
CD-ROM, DAT. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost Varies. 

Reader Service #220 

Sound Ideas 

1 06 W. Beaver Creek Rd., Ste. 4 
Richmond Hill, Ontario, L4B 1 C6 
Canada 

800.387.3030 (USA) 
800.665.3000 (Canada) 
905.886.5000 
905.886.6800 FAX 
sfx2@sound-ideas.com 
Sound effects: Extensive collection of 
sound effects including SFX on CD- 
ROM, Volume 1 — 300 digitally 
recorded sound effects for multimedia 
PC apps. Effects include animals, com- 
edy, vehicles, guns and explosions, 
weather. SFX on CD-ROM, Volume 2 
— 1 ,000 digitally recorded sound ef- 
fects and music files for multimedia PC 
apps. Both operate on Windows 3.0 
with Multimedia Extension 1 .0, Win- 
dows 3.1, or Windows 95. Search 
program included. 

Format: Volume 1 — WAV 
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(22.05kHz, 8-bit and 1 6-bit mono and 
stereo) and Audio CD. Volume 2 — 
WAV (22.05kHz, 8-bit mono and 1 6- 
bit stereo) 

Cost: $29.95 per disc. 

Reader Service #221 

Sound Patrol 

6 E. 39th St. 

New York, NY 10016 

212.213.6666 

21 2.21 3.6677 FAX 

Sound effects, phrases/loops, fully 

produced music, MIDI files: Ail styles 

from classical to rock. 

Format: AIFF, on 1 / 4-inch tape, DAT, 
Iomega Zip drive. 

Licensing: Needle drop (per clip) and 
production blanket licenses. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #222 

Sound Source Interactive 

2985 E. Hillcrest Dr., Ste. A 
Westlake Village, CA 91 362 
805.494.9996 
805.495.0016FAX 
Reader Service #223 

SP Productions/Techsonics 

709 Shadowfield Ct. 

Chesapeake, VA 23320 
804.547.4000 
804.366.091 9 FAX 
Reader Service #224 

Sweetsong Productions 

Rt. 9, Box 332-A 
Parkersburg, WV 26102 
304.428.7773 

Fully produced music: Eight CDs with 
six cuts per CD in full-length (three to 
four minutes), 60-second, 30-second, 
and three to six different mix versions. 
Collection of 25 stingers on CD. 
Format: Audio, delivered on CD, cas- 
sette, orl /4-inch tape. 

Licensing: Royalty free buyout. 

Cost: $375 (Production Library, eight 
CDs), $195 (Stingers). 

Reader Service #225 

Synclavier 

Rivermill Complex 
Lebanon, NH 03766 
603.448.8887 
603.448.6350 FAX 
Reader Service #226 

TM Century 

1 4444 Beltwood Pkwy. 

Dallas, TX 75244 
214.406.6800 
214.406.6890 FAX 
Reader Service #227 

Trackbusters 

Box 20279 

Myrtle Beach, SC 29575 


800.844.4785 
803.293.2589 FAX 
76300.241 l@compuserve.com 
Fully produced musk, MIDI files: MIDI 
sequences in all styles, specializing in 
current country. (Also sell portable 
turnkey MIDI sequencing systems.) 
Format: GM, GS, WAV, Standard 
MIDI File Types 1 and 0, DAT, cassette, 
several popular workstations. On flop- 
py or CD-ROM. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #228 

Tran Tracks 

350 Fifth Ave., Ste. 3304 
New York, NY 10118 
201.383.6691 
201 .383.0797 FAX 
MIDI files: Exact duplications of pop- 
ular songs in all styles of music. 
Format: Most formats available, in- 
cluding General MIDI. Licensed indi- 
vidually and in collection. 

Licensing: Each use other than in per- 
formance is an individual license. 
Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #229 

TRF Production 
Music Libraries ' 

747 Chestnut Ridge Rd. 

Chestnut Ridge, NY 1 0977 
800.899.6874 
914.356.0800 
914.356.0895 

Sound effects, fully produced music: 

More than 50,000 selections (4,000 
discs) of production music. Classical 
and sound effects collections. Average 
of 75 minutes of music per CD. 
Format: Audio CD, LP, or DAT. 
Licensing: Blanket or per-use (flexible 
terms). 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #230 

Trycho Music 

21 66 W. Broadway St., Ste. 303 
Anaheim, CA 92804 • 
800.543.8988 
909.696.3577 
909.696.3571 FAX 
Fully produced music, MIDI files: 
Trycho Tunes performance sequences, 
'Tunes To Go" audio library. 

Format: Audio, MIDI, WAV on floppy 
disks, CD-ROM, cassette, DAT. 
Licensing: Varies. May require music 
publisher license. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #231 

Tune 1000 

7710Hamel Blvd. W. 

Ste-Foy, Quebec G2G 2J5 
Canada 
800.363.8863 
418.877.8900 


41 8.877.9994 FAX 
MIDI files: More than 75 albums, each 
with an average of 1 0 songs. 
Format: Standard MIDI Files with lyrics 
(Karaoke Type 0, .MID) on floppy disk. 
Licensing: Varies. 

Cost: $24.95 per album. 

Reader Service #232 

Valentino Music and 
Sound Effects 

500 Executive Blvd. 

Elmsford, NY 1 0523 

800.223.6278 

914.347.7878 

914.347.4764FAX 

tvmusic@ibm.net 

Sound effects, fully produced music: 

More than 1 50 CDs in both collections. 
Free catalog and demo on request. 
Format: Audio CD, DAT, CD-ROM. 
Licensing: Varies. 

Cost: Varies. 

Reader Service #233 

Voyetra Technologies 

5 Odell Plaza 
Yonkers, NY 10701 
800.233.9377 
914.966.0600 
914.966.1 102 FAX 
i n fo@voyetra . com 

Sound effects, phrases/loops, fully 
produced music, MIDI files: Music 
Gallery — 35 digital audio tracks in 
three-second, 30-second, full-length 
segments; 400 full-length MIDI files; 
50 drum arrangements; 300 sound ef- 
fects. 

Format: WAV, MIDI on CD-ROM (PC, 
Windows 3.1 or higher, 386SX or 
higher microprocessor, 4MB RAM, 
soundcard required). 

Licensing: Varies. 

Cost: $49.95 per CD-ROM. 

Reader Service #234 

Wayzata Technology 

21 NE 4th St. 

Grand Rapids, MN 55744 
800.735.7321 

218.326.0597 

218.326.0598 FAX 
wayzatatec@aol .com 

Sampled instruments, sound effects, 
phrases/loops, fully produced mu- 
sic: Sound Library Pro — 1 ,200 dig- 
itally recorded sounds including an- 
imals, household, instruments, nature, 
special effects, and voice in 5-second 
to 10-second lengths. Available in 
8 bit, 22kHz and 1 1 kHz. Sound Li- 
brary 2000 — 2,000 8-bit 22kHz 
sounds including animals, household, 
musical instruments, sounds of nature, 
planes, trains, and automobiles, 
beeps, people, short phrases, misc. 
special effects in five-second to 1 0- 
second lengths. MusicScapes Profes- 


sional — Sixteen tracks (almost 30 
minutes of music) from mellow clar- 
inet to wicked rock. Music is 1 6-bit 
stereo. MulfiMedia TraxI — Twenty 
songs in styles including TV/commer- 
cial, drama, techno, rock and roll, 
nature, and funk. Clips are 30 sec- 
onds to four minutes. 

Format: Sound Library Pro — WAV, 
AIFF on CD-ROM. Sound Library 
2000 — AIFF on CD-ROM for Mac, 
Windows, and Win95. MusicScapes 
Professional and MulfiMedia Traxl 
—WAV, AIFF on CD-ROM for Mac, 
Windows, and Win95. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: Sound Library Pro and Sound 
Library 2000 — $25 per disc. Mu- 
sicScapes Professional and MulfiMedia 
Trax! — $39 per disc. 

Reader Service #235 

W.D. Coakley 

91 3 Fifth Ave. S. 

Lake Worth, FL 33460 
800.742.6625 
407.582.7709 
407.547.8205 FAX 
WDCo@aol .com 

Sampled instruments: Perfect Piano 
Series Volumes I and II, Perfect Per- 
cussion Volume 1 . 

Format: Akai, Kurzweil, SampleCell 
II, E-mu, Ensoniq, Roland on CD-ROM. 
Cost: $299. 

Reader Service #236 

The Well-Tempered 
Music Library 

Box 465 

Middleborough, MA 02346-0465 
617.354.7012 
617.876.1646FAX 
Fully produced music: 425 music se- 
lections on seven CDs in categories 
such as commercial, classical, char- 
acter, human tech, extended beds, and 
alternate mixes. 

Format: Audio CD 
Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: $299. 

Reader Service #237 

Woifetone 

lOlOHuntcliff, Ste. 1350 
Atlanta, GA 30350 
707.552.7584 
707.992.7500 FAX 
blueboy@mindspring.com 
Phrases/loops, fully produced musk, 
MIDI files: Contemporary backgrounds 
including 34 clips and seven fanfares 
in all formats. 

Format: Audio CD; WAV, Standard 
MIDI Files Type 0 and Type 1 , VOC 
on CD-ROM. 

Licensing: Royalty-free buyout. 

Cost: $89.95. 

Reader Service #238 ^ 
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Don't Be a Video Blockhead 


S i m u I a t 


ng Anti-Aliased 


Sprites 



BY CHRIS MEYER 


B hy do images in interactive 

titles often look so different 
from images in “real” video 
or film? One difference is 
that moving objects cap- 
tured on video or film retain 
their smooth edges, while objects composited 
and animated in programs such as Macro- 
media Director often have blocky or staircased 
edges. This effect is a result of the limitations 
of current technology, specifically screen res- 
olution and computer horsepower. Fortunately, 
there's a workaround that can fake the smooth 
look in some cases. 

The Art of Compromise 

A number of image processing programs deal 
with staircased edges via a technique known as 
anti-aliasing. This defines the color of each pixel 
along an edge (i.e., the outline of a composited 
object) as a blend of colors on either side. 

Anti-aliasing is a compromise that goes along 
with pixel resolution inadequate to represent 
a given image. Think of an image as a grid of pix- 
els, usually squares like those on a piece of graph 
paper. Each square has a single color. To draw 
the outline of an object, you must change the 
color of the pixels that lie along it. 

Unfortunately, the lines and outlines you 
need to represent usually don’t fall on the center 
of every pixel they touch. Often they touch only 
a corner of a pixel or straddle more than one as 
they pass. 

To see what you’re up against, take a crayon 
or marker with a thick point and draw any line 
or shape on a piece of graph paper. Unless you 
draw perfectly straight lines that go right up the 


middle of the rows and the columns of boxes, 
you’ll find that many boxes are only partially 
covered by your drawing. If you use a finer point 
to fill all of them in precisely, the result will be 
a jagged aliased image. You might reduce the 
effect somewhat by using graph paper with a 
finer grid (higher resolution, i.e., more pixels, 
more dots per inch, and the like), but this isn’t 
an option when images must be displayed on 
a fixed-resolution screen. 

Since a pixel can contain only one color, 
finding a color in between those of the object 
outline and background seems a good solution. 
Anti-aliasing averages the colors that surround 
a given pbcel and fills it with this average color. 
For example, if you draw a black line on a white 
background and the line covers only half of a 
particular pixel, this pixel would be filled with 
50% gray. Load a photograph into an image 
processing program such as Adobe Photoshop 
and zoom in on it. You’ll see these compro- 
mised color boxes and how the colors are com- 
promised along the edges of a line, shape, or 
sharp transition. 

Anti-aliasing is also useful for representing 
transparency. That is, even though a line or 
shape may cover a pixel completely, you may 
not want it to be entirely opaque. This would 
apply if you were viewing a background through 
smoke or fire. You may want edges to be semi- 
transparent or “soft” to simulate light bending 
around them (as in the familiar lens flare effect), 
an out-of- focus camera, or blurring caused by 
fast motion. In all these cases the same principle 
applies: The color of each relevant pixel in the 
foreground image is factored by its opacity val- 
ue, then combined with the color of the image 
behind it. 
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Compositing vs. Biitting 

The shapes of real-world objects seldom fall 
exactly in line with the pixel grid of a computer 
screen, especially when they’re in motion, and 
occasionally they have some degree of trans- 
parency. Consequently, when you’re composit- 
ing images for video or animation, anti-aliasing 
is more or less necessary for a realistic look. 

Anti-aliasing information is usually defined 
in the alpha channel layer that describes the 
transparency of each pixel. (A detailed discus- 
sion of alpha channels appears in the Septem- 


ber/October ’95 installment of this column.) 
Most pro-level animation and image composit- 
ing programs intended for noninteractive ap- 
plications can perform this anti-aliasing and 
provide a nicely compromised grid of pixels 
(i.e., individual image or frame). It’s a fairly easy 
task for such programs because the calcula- 
tions can be performed out of real time. 

However, many interactive situations require 
anti-aliasing on the fly, for instance when a fore- 
ground image moves over a background in re- 
sponse to user input. In rare cases, you may be 
able to pre-composite every possible combi- 
nation of foreground objects and background 
images and display them at the appropriate 
moments, but most of the time this isn’t prac- 
tical — and even when it is, you may not have 
the computer horsepower or delivery band- 
width to update every pixel with each frame of 
animation. Instead, interactive animation pro- 
grams conserve horsepower and bandwidth by 
redrawing only the moving objects themselves. 
These objects are called sprites, and the tech- 
nique of redrawing only the pixels associated 
with them is referred to as blitting. 

Relatively little horsepower is required merely 
to copy the pixels of a sprite over those of a back- 
ground. But it does take horsepower to look at 
the alpha channel associated with a moving ob- 
ject to determine which pixels need to be anti- 
aliased, find their colors, find the colors of the 
pixels in the background that they’re covering, 
calculate the proper blends, and draw the com- 
promise pixels in the proper places on the fly. 
That’s why the moving objects in so many in- 
teractive animations have blocky, aliased edges. 

As I said, there’s a workaround (though it only 
works in some situations). The trick is to cal- 
culate the anti-aliasing ahead of time to liberate 
the computer from having to do it on the fly. 


Go Forth and Pre-Multiply 

Our goal is to create objects whose edges are 
anti-aliased with respect to the background over 
which we expect them to appear. At the same 
time, each object’s alpha channel (or other trans- 
parency definition) should have no anti-aliased 
edges and therefore no transparency to calculate 
as the object is blitted. 

The restriction is knowing ahead of time what 
portions of the background an object will pass 
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over. If the potential paths are entirely unpre- 
dictable, all is not lost — read on — but the re- 
sults will be better if you know the various ways 
the object is likely to travel. In interactive ap- 
plications, situations often occur in which the 
user must choose among a limited set of choic- 
es. In these cases you may be able to anticipate 
the potential paths an object may take across 
a background image. 

First, make sure each object to be animated 
is indeed defined with anti- aliased edges or 
masked by an alpha channel that has anti-aliased 
edges. This can be accomplished by chroma key- 
ing out the background, cutting out the object 
in an application like Photoshop, or starting with 
a synthetic image that was rendered with an al- 
pha channel. Next, composite it against the back- 
ground and animate it along the paths you an- 
ticipate. In doing so, the colors along the object’s 
outline will average with whatever colors it 
touches. In effect, you have pre- multiplied the 
edges of the object with the background. (Pre- 
multiplied means any color averaging that takes 
place is present in the RGB image rather than 
in the alpha channel alone; again, see the Sep- 
tember/October ’95 column for more details.) 
Note that you haven’t created a non-anti-aliased 
alpha channel for the sprite itself — yet. 

How do you accomplish this? One approach 
is to take the composited scene, overlay it on 
the original background image, and use a dif- 
ference matte to drop out the background. A dif- 
ference matte compares two images and drops 
out identical pixels within a certain tolerance. 
Use a very low tolerance in this case. For one 
thing, the background is an exact match, so 
dropping it out shouldn’t be a problem. More 
important, you don’t want the newly anti-aliased 
edges to drop out accidentally, or for anti-aliased 
edges to be created in the new alpha. Remem- 
ber, we’re trying to create a new alpha channel 
with no anti-aliasing in it — either 100% white 
or 100% black — and to retain all of the sprite’s 
anti-aliased pixels. 

Next, output the result in a format compatible 
with your interactive animation program. A nor- 
mal alpha channel, even one that contains 100% 
white or black pixels, often isn’t supported; but 
when it’s not, transparency usually is defined 
some other way. Director, for example, offers 
the option to treat any 100% white pixel as trans- 
parent. If you’re animating in Director, compos- 
ite the difference-matted image over a solid 
100% white background. If you’re using another 
program, you’ll need to look in the manual un- 
der “transparency” to learn how to handle this. 

In your interactive program, set up the same 
background and overlay your sprites. As long 
as they move along the predetermined paths, 
their edges will look beautiful. 

As I said, you must determine every potential 
sprite/background combination ahead of time 
for this to work (or else the pre-multiplied edges 
won’t match the background). You can still vary 


speed and direction interactively, as long as the 
objects keep to their appointed rounds. 

Blurring the Line 

There are a couple of safety hatches if you 
require completely unpredictable animation: 
The simplest is to make the background a single 
solid color. Then the sprites can move freely and 
the background pixels they encounter will al- 
ways be the same color. Some animators get 
acceptable results by creating a solid back- 
ground that is the average color of the scene 
they intend to animate against (usually created 
by massively blurring the original background 
image), matting against that to generate pre- 
multiplied edges, and then animating freely 
over the actual background. 

You can’t expect this technique to make the 
edges look perfect. But they’ll be a lot less blocky 
than if they had been pre-multiplied with black 
or white, and certainly better than if you don’t 
go out of your way at all. 

If you use these techniques, your animations 
will look more like “real video” (with good look- 
ing edges and compositing) than like low-pow- 
ered computer animations. Note that because 
this technique handles partial transparencies 
as well, you can spice up your sprites with effects 
such as motion blur to better represent natural 
movement, especially at a reduced frame rate. 

Eventually, all interactive delivery platforms 
will have the horsepower and bandwidth to de- 
liver visual quality comparable with normal 
video or film. But until they do, this pre-multi- 
plication technique is a pretty good cheat. 

Special thanks to Jerry Witt of Motion City 
Films and Trish Meyer ofCyberMotionfor these 
techniques. The images that appear in this article 
are from the Aris Enterprises World View and 
Classic Nostalgic Memorabilia Photographic Im- 
age Objects Collection Vol. 1 CD-ROMs. ^ 
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INTERFACE DESIGN 


Software Interaction Device Characteristics: 
A Functional Anatomy 

(And a Brainstorming Tool for Interface Development) 

BY ERIC JUSTIN GOULD 


hen developing interfaces, try 
an interface brainstorming 
tool. It brings together many 
important characteristics of 
software user interface de- 
vices and interaction tech- 
niques to help you evaluate alternatives during 
the design process. By focusing on individual 
interactions, one aspect at a time, you’ll find it 
easier to create variations on a particular design. 

This gives you the opportunity to check each 
alternative for how well it suits the overall feel 
of your product, so the messages you want to 
communicate come through equally strong 
from the media content, the architecture that 
holds it, and the interactions you employ. Also, 
it’s an easy way to show a breadth of possibilities 
to a client. And once you arrive at a final design 
for any particular interaction, you will be able 
to communicate clear functional specifications 
to your engineering staff that leave little room 
for ambiguity or misunderstanding. 

At MONKEYmedia, we’ve found this tool use- 
ful for uncovering options we may have over- 
looked. It isn’t meant to provide an exhaustive 
set of options, but to act as a catalyst for the cre- 
ative process. It's a worksheet that lays out all 
the interaction variables to consider when de- 
signing an individual interface element. To use 
it, photocopy a stack of blank worksheets. On 
one page, circle the characteristics that define 
one option for a design you’re working on. Once 
you have the sheet filled in, on subsequent pages 
change one or more variables and note the im- 
pact on the entire interaction. For a start, take 
a look at the example worksheet for a standard 
OK button (see page 80). 

The vertical layout of the chart is fairly arbitrary 
— an attempt to compress it into a small space 
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with as few redundancies as possible. (Nonethe- 
less, a few repetitions of variables do remain, as 
it is necessary to differentiate within terminal vec- 
tors that don’t connect.) Start anywhere you want 
and follow any available path — there is no be- 
ginning or end, and what may look like vertical 
columns of continuity aren’t necessarily. If you 
find you can’t select an option in every category, 
simply fill in the ones you can and work upward 
and downward; in some cases you won’t have a 
choice, so the options will select themselves. 

For instance, if you know your interface won’t 
use a visible cursor (circle the “Invisible” option 
in the category “Control Device Controller”), then 
you won’t be able to place a controller in a par- 
ticular screen location (there is no line in the 
chart leading fi:om “Invisible” to “Position”). Con- 
sequently, you’ll need to calculate control of the 
media fi:om changes in mouse position activated 
by the force of the participant’s hand (the line 
from “Invisible” leads directly to “Force”), rather 
than by changes in the absolute cursor position. 

Note that I use the words controller and device 
such that controllers act on control devices that 
act on media content I use these words hesitantly 
because they sound so academic and product(iv- 
ity) oriented. However, in this context they’re ab- 
stract enough to apply to a variety of situations. 
See Fig. 1 for a concrete depiction of these terms. 

Below you’ll find definitions for each category 
on the worksheet, attributes of the various choices 
within each category, and examples of real-world 
software interaction devices that demonstrate 
each type. In your design process, remember to 
attend to the sensuality of each interaction, be 
sure that the runtime environment of all your tar- 
get platforms can support the immediacy of feed- 
back your style demands, and test your beautiful, 
brilliant creations on people. 

Affordance: An afibrdance lets the participant 
know what is possible to do, or where to look 
to find out. It can be a literally ever present con- 
trol such as a button to press, or it can be am- 
bient audio or video that draws attention to an 
area of the media space that can be acted upon 
(such as a page corner), or where a controller 
pops up to be used (such as a slider that remains 
hidden when not in use). Another example is 
the little momentary sparkle that Human Code 
uses on its products (such as The Cartoon His- 
tory of the Universe) to indicate that screen el- 


ements can be clicked. 

Device Activation: A device can be activated 
by pressing on a specified area, by clicking once 
or a number of times, or by rolling into prox- 
imity of it. 

Device Use: A device can be used with either 
the mouse button up or down. You might enable 
a person to continuously browse media over 
long durations by making it unnecessary to hold 
the button down. 

Presence: What is the presence of the software 
controller that the user manipulates via hard- 
ware? It may be visible, like a scrollbar; it may 
be visible as part of the content, such as a char- 
acter in an animated game; or it may be invisible, 
as in the case of a collage of images that pans 
continuously as the viewer rolls the mouse. 

Control System Placement: Where are the 
controller and its associated parts placed? They 
can be in front of the contents being affected, such 
as a scrollbar; or they can be part of the content, 
such as a comer of a page that gets flipped. If they 
are invisible, they don’t have a placement at all. 

Interaction Perspective: How does the control 
system encourage the reader to relate to the con- 
tent? Readers may view the world through their 
own eyes, reaching into the content space, as in 
the first person view of virtual reality. They may 
interact with the world through second person 
experiences of a character in the content space, 
for example controlling the progress of a game 
by influencing the actions of a character. Or they 
may interact with the contents via third person 
controls that are independent of the contents, 
such as those that float in front of content spaces 
and are controlled by an autonomous pointer 
cursor. (The perspective of the control system 
may or may not be consistent with that of the 
narrative. The relation between the two presents 
interesting authoring choices.) 

Control Device Controller: What kind of 
control interpreter exists between the hardware 
device and the software device? Third person 
devices tend to use a cursor. When activated, 
the cursor may remain present, directing a de- 
vice subpart, or it may disappear so the reader’s 
physical actions can be mapped onto the co- 
ordinate system of the device rather than the 
coordinate system of the screen. The latter is 
useful if the controller is small yet invites a 
broad range of mouse travel. For instance, in 
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INTERFACE DESIGN 

Premiere’s scrubbing tool, the cursor remains 
visible but the editor’s mouse motions continue 
to affect the position of the video well beyond 
the cursor’s visible range. 

Second person devices tend to use a char- 
acter or actor as both device and controller. 
Sometimes, though, a character acts on devices 
within the content space. 

First person devices, when they’re invisible, 
may have either an invisible or visible controller. 
Choosing to forgo a visible controller keeps the 
purity of the content’s frame but is more difficult 
to provide affordances. A visible controller can 
be used to provide feedback and helpful infor- 
mation about usage beyond the effects appar- 
ent in the space, but this tends to undermine 
the first person perspective. 

Device Sensitivity: Software devices can be 
either position sensing, sensing, or motion 
sensing. Position sensing devices respond to 
the absolute position of the controller on the 
device, in terms of onscreen x and y axes. One 
example is a pull-down menu. 

Force sensing devices respond to movement 
within the hardware device, independent of the 
screen position of the cursor (if indeed there is 
one) or the associated media controller. They 
respond only to changes in hardware x and y. 
Think of a continuous video controller: While 
the mouse is still, the video plays at lx speed. 
But as it is rolled to the right, the video speeds 
up, and vdien the mouse stops rolling, the video 
slows again to lx speed. This works well with 
trackballs because they can roll forever. It doesn’t 
work as well with mice because readers must 
repeatedly lift the mouse and replace it on the 
table whenever they reach the mouse pad’s edge. 

Motion sensing devices fall somewhere be- 
tween position sensing and force sensing. They 
attend to changes in onscreen x, y. A hand 
pointer that grabs and pans an image when 
rolled serves as an example. It is the motion of 


the pointer, not its specific location on the 
screen, that matters. 

Interpretation: This refers to the ways in vdiich 
physical device movement translates into soft- 
ware device movement Both factors [acceleration 
and inertia) can be evaluated in terms of the effect 
on the controller or the effect on the contents. 

Is there a //near one-to-one relationship be- 
tween movement and output, or is output mul- 
tiplied by an increasing factor or calculated to 
fit a curve as the reader moves the device? For 
example, mice, desktop trackballs, and portable 
computer trackballs all have different acceler- 
ation curves designed around different ways the 
hand and fingers are likely to move and express 
fatigue. It is efficient to use acceleration to give 
the reader wide breadth of control within a small 
range of movement. It is important, however, 
not to neglect fine resolution as a result. 

Inertia refers to what happens to the content 
when the reader lets go of the controller. Does 
it stop immediately or does it keep moving? 
Does it continue for a preset distance or does 
it decelerate smoothly? The latter is good for 
tossing objects across a media space: Get the 
gesture going, then let go 

State Upon Disengagement: What happens 
to the device when the reader lets go? Does it 
spring return to a resting position like a physical 
joystick or remain in position like a checkbox 
or radio button? Spring return is useful when 
the position of the device does not correspond 
directly with the position of the content, and 
when the device can be used over and over again 
from a resting position (like an audio or video 
scrubbing tool). 

Device Output Value Stability: Devices that 
spring return are always volatile; they lose their 
output value v^Tlen released. Devices that remain 
in position, however, are nonvolatile. Nonvolatile 
devices are useful in establishing a consistent 
mapping relationship between positions of the 
device and states of, or positions in, the content 
space. This is how scrollbar thumbs function. 

Figure 1. 
Layers of 
control 
between 
a person's 
body and 
media 
content: The 
boundary 
that the term 
interface 
defines 
can be 
interpreted 
on many 
levels. 



indicating the reader’s current position in the 
document being scrolled. 

Device Texture Perception: Devices can have 
discretesXeiX.es, as do check boxes and play/pause 
toggle buttons. They can also have a range of 
distinguished positions, where a particular po- 
sition always refers to a specific state or position 
in the content For instance, the top of a scrollbar 
always refers to the beginning of a document. 
Distinguished position controls maybe notched 
in that they snap to detents along the contin- 
uum of control. A continuous controller for 
video makes use of a notch point for lx speed 
so readers can easily play a video at the correct 
speed. However, they can drag the control 
thumb continuously beyond that position to 
speed up or slow down. A homogeneous device 
operates smoothly across its range. 

Device Boundaries: Bounded interactions 
operate within limits of motion (like a scrollbar, 
in which the thumb can move only within the 
bar). Unbounded inXersLCXions are unlimited (as 
invisible controllers can be). Some devices, such 
as Adobe Photoshop’s first person panning 
hand, fall between the two definitions. They are 
unbounded insofar as they can move all over 
the screen, but they are also literally bound by 
the edges of the screen. Since the hand is grab- 
bing a particular place on the picture, it would 
break the kinesthetic grounding if the program 
scrolled automatically when the hand reached 
the edge of the window. 

Device Disengagement: A device can be dis- 
engaged by releasing the mouse button, by 
clicking once or a number of times, by pressing 
and holding Xhe mouse button, by rolling out 
of proximity of it, or by waiting fox a specified 
period of time. 

Number of Control Axes: How many dimen- 
sions does the device move in? ID, like a scroll- 
bar (x or y) or a button (z); 2D, like a panning 
hand; or 3D, like QuickDraw 3D’s object rota- 
tion interactions. 

Axis Independence: Free devices have more 
than one axis and are easy to move in any direc- 
tion. They are good to use vdien there is no special 
significance to motion along a single axis. In con- 
trast, 5hcAy devices have a barrier (light or strong) 
that prevents inadvertent activation of one axis 
vdien another is being used. In many applications, 
the shift key activates this type of barrier, for ex- 
ample to help in drawing straight lines. 

Axis Relationship: Orthogonal devices have 
axes fixed in a frame of reference, while nested 
devices move along axes that change because 
they are nested within other axes. QuickDraw 
3D’s object rotation interactions provide an ex- 
ample of axis nesting. As the user changes the 
orientation in one axis, the possibilities of ro- 
tation change in the other axes. It is reversible, 
though, because the interdependent move- 
ments can be unwound, letting the user rely on 
kinesthetic memory to quickly return the object 
to a remembered orientation. ^ 
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INTERACTIVE NOISE 


Why 


B Y 


Creating Music 

for Games is 

DAVID JAVELOSA 


So Hard 



n previous columns IVe 
made no secret of the trials, 
tribulations, and general dis- 
comfort involved in develop- 
ing music for computer and 
video games. One recent ex- 
ample: A game producer requested that 1 use 
more sampled sounds to enhance the realism 
of the score. Meanwhile, the head programmer 
insisted that all the sounds be synthesized in 
order to nairiirnize memory requirements. In sit- 
uations like these — which occur more often 
than not — musicians find themselves treading 
a thin line between audio quality and memory 
conservation. 

The most common options are MIDI or 
streaming audio, synthesis or samples, 8- or 16- 
bit resolution, even mono or stereo. These are 
choices that a good multimedia producer should 
be concerned about and have an ear for. But 
when they do fall to the bottom of the priority 
list, it’s not always the producer’s fault. 

Let’s look at the specific memory limitations 
of various game platforms, specifically cartridge 
consoles, CD-based consoles, and desktop com- 
puters. And while we’re at it, we’ll look at one 
of the most talked about production technolo- 
gies in the field. General MIDI. 


Pick a Platform 

The major division among game platforms 
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is between dedicated consoles and desktop 
computers. There are those who favor one or 
the other, but each has advantages and disad- 
vantages vdien it comes to both game playability 
and development. 

In the PC world, the common approach is not 
unlike using a sledgehammer to pound in every- 
thing from railroad spikes to thumbtacks. You 
end up with features you may never use, and 
you pay for them. A good example is the current 
General MIDI specification, which requires PC 
soundcards to include every instrument sound 
that might be used. The applications themselves 
can be very light on music and audio data; the 
soundcard carries the burden for all of them. 
The benefit, of course, is that a single soundcard 
can be useful with a wide range of applications. 

In the world of game consoles there’s no such 
luxury. The design philosophy of game ma- 
chines, tube-tops, TV add-ons, and similar 
massmarket electronics is to build them as in- 
expensively as possible. The parts are the 
cheapest available, and they’re put together in 
a no-frills manner. Some insiders say dedicated 
game platforms are sold at a loss. Why? Because 
it’s a software business. This leaves developers 
with a different set of memory requirements, 
sound chips, and audio tools for each box. Let’s 
try to sort through some of the major ones. 

In the days of the venerable cartridge ma- 
chines (primarily Sega Genesis and NEC Tur- 
boGraphix), you had to work with fairly basic 
synthesis. FM was the technology and patch 
libraries were the only game in town. Even more 
primitive was Nintendo NES and other 8-bit 
machines, which used simple single-waveform 
generators — hardly synthesizers, but some 
clever tunes were written for them. The 8-bit 
sound chip lives on in hand-held game ma- 
chines such as Nintendo GameBoy, Sega 
GameGear, and Atari Lynx. 

The compactness of digital synthesizer 
patch definitions was well suited to the tight 
ROM space of a cartridge, not to mention the 
nearly nonexistent RAM available in the player. 
As for storing a large group of standard instru- 
ment sounds from which a composer could 
pick and choose, forget it. Every game had its 
own tunes (translated from MIDI) and its own 
set of instruments. There wasn’t room for any- 
thing extraneous. 


In cartridge systems, the next step up is to 
add sample playback (Super Nintendo, Genesis, 
and its weird cousin 32X). Developing for these 
platforms is a true feat of engineering and mu- 
sical fortitude. Not only must you create your 
own instrument samples — few libraries exist 
— but the audio data must be as minuscule. 
The system provides a compression scheme for 
making sample data even smaller (and more 
grainy sounding), and some systems do the de- 
compression on the fiy, which can impact per- 
formance seriously. 

For instance. Genesis, in addition to its FM 
voices, supports one sample channel. Up to 64k 
of audio data is available to play a single sound 
at a time. Super Nintendo plays up to eight 
sounds at a time but still has only 64k RAM. Now 
you can really start to feel the pain, baby! 

The Next Generation 

Surprisingly, two “next generation” systems. 
Atari Jaguar and Nintendo Ultra 64, play car- 
tridges. This enables them to forgo a GD drive, 
thus keeping the price point low. And because 
they don’t need to deal with the time it takes to 
access a CD, these games react to the player 
faster and provide more immediate interactivity. 
The tradeoff, of course, is in the amount of room 
that content developers have to play with. Once 
again, the composer must develop a limited set 
of custom instrument samples that will be com- 
pressed and then decompressed during game 
play. After all, there’s a game going on at the 
same time as the music. Even the fastest of mul- 
tiprocessor arrays have their limits. 

Of course, the latest round of dedicated 
game machines — Sony PlayStation, Sega Sat- 
urn, and 3DO — plays CDs that hold a whop- 
ping 600MB or more. The CD drive makes 
these babies relatively expensive, as does the 
additional RAM necessary to support all that 
juicy data. Both Saturn and PlayStation have 
half a meg just for audio, but even a slow-paced 
game is going to hit the CD for more data even- 
tually. For high-quality audio, 512k isn’t much, 
and the lower the quality, the less the player 
will want to hear it. Noble efforts have been 
made to provide decent development tools and 
sound libraries, but there’s still no room for 
sledgehammer specs like General MIDI. Only 
for pain and creativity. 
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Games On The Desktop 

On the other hand we have the desktop com- 
puter. This includes Mac and Amiga, but the 
hands-down winner for most gamers is the PC, 
albeit equipped with such peripherals as a 
soundcard. Due to the vagaries of these periph- 
erals, developing for desktop computers tradi- 
tionally has required as much custom driver 
work as developing for a dedicated game con- 
sole. But with the advent of the multimedia 
standards and initiatives aimed at developing 
an industry-wide soundcard specification, writ- 
ing music for these platforms is becoming easier. 

(Win95's newly released DirectX APIs 
promise to standardize game-related features 
such as color depth, video playback, and 
soundcard compatibility, making PC-based 
games an install-and-play proposition for 
users — although the word on the street is that 
we're not quite there yet. However, what this 
means to developers is difficult to assess. Until 
Microsoft’s Judgment Day launch on Oct. 30, 
1995, developers who had access to the Win- 
dows 95 Game SDK weren’t allowed to talk 
about it. One bit of information that has 
emerged is that DirectSound handles digital 
audio in .WAV format only. If you’re doing 
crossplatform work, you’ll need to do format 
conversions on your audio files.) 

The first thing to understand is that the in- 
struments are on the soundcard. The only thing 
required of the game itself is performance in- 
formation in the form of a MIDI file, and as 
much digital audio data as necessary for custom 
sound effects and voiceovers. The quality of the 
sound is determined by the card. Lowend cards 
provide FM synthesizers much like the chips in 
the 16-bit cartridge-based games. Better ones 
include lush sets of sampled instruments, and 
daughterboards are available for upgrading to 


still better sample sets. Lately audio gurus have 
been arguing over the best technology for down- 
loading custom samples (instruments, effects, 
or whatever) into soundcards, either for general 
use or for a specific title. 

As game development becomes increasingly 
a crossplatform proposition, developers and 
publishers stand at the crossroads between the 
dedicated platforms and the desktop. Sound- 
cards with sample ROM constitute the major 
difference between the two worlds, and this dif- 
ference is the deciding factor in how General 
MIDI is to be used. 

General MIDI 

General MIDI (GM) was developed to stan- 
dardize the management of MIDI data. The 
critical aspect of the spec is that it defines 128 
specific sounds as the palette available to com- 
posers. Any time you’re working with a GM 
platform, you can count on having these 
sounds. In a dedicated game machine, with lit- 
tle memory available for audio data, you’ll be 
hard-pressed to duplicate the GM sound set. 
Any unused data, whether synthesizer patches 
or samples, will be purged at the time of final 
assembly. And at run time, samples will be 
loaded only as needed, and only for as long as 
needed. Consequentiy, the first rule of thumb 
is to consider General MIDI only for computers 
and soundcards (or other GM-compatible 
sound source), and custom patches and sam- 
ples only for dedicated consoles. 

Keeping crossplatform development in mind, 
you can compose for the GM instrument set to 
create a file for the PC version of your title. Then 
you can develop the sounds used in your com- 
position, or gather them from libraries or pre- 
vious productions, for the game console version. 
But this is where you need to be careful. After 


you’ve matched each arrangement with the as- 
sociated instruments, every instrument not used 
must be eliminated. If by accident you eliminate 
one that is being used, you stand to mess up the 
entire set — this is known as a bug among pro- 
grammers. Also keep in mind that different 
scores using the same sound library tend to 
sound the same, even though the music may 
be entirely different. Focus on finding fresh 
sounds and avoiding tired ones. 

Producers need to understand General MIDI, 
the restrictions involved in the various game 
platforms, and the hassles of reconciling data 
produced for them. I recently worked on a car- 
tridge-based title published by an entertainment 
company known for quality content. Their pro- 
ducers relied on the developer to deliver the best 
possible music. But the developer was accus- 
tomed to working on PC games and naturally 
took advantage of GM to get several composers 
working on the music at once. The music turned 
out well but it wasn’t what the publisher wanted, 
so they hired their own composer, who also used 
the GM set. The developer was busy reconciling 
the various music files to eliminate GM-specified 
instruments that weren’t needed. Meanwhile 
the producer, ever pushing for quality, demand- 
ed more and more custom patches. The pub- 
lisher, developer, and three composers were 
each in a different city working under a looming 
deadline. A living nightmare. 

General MIDI is a great step forward, but 
when memory capacity is an issue, watch out. 
In this case GM is best considered a general 
guideline, a preliminary palette from which to 
choose no more instruments than the platform 
can handle. As usual, creativity refuses to be 
mechanized. As an interactive composer, you 
have no choice but to get your fingernails dirty 
and practice your craft! ^ 


PLATFORM 

DELIVERY MEDIUM 

AUDIO TECHNOLOGY 

SAMPLE ROM 

GM 

Dedlicated 
Game Platforms 

Sega Genesis 

cartridge 

FM synthesis 

n/a 

no 

NEC TurboGraphix 

cartridge 

FM synthesis 

n/a 

no 

Genesis 

cartridge 

FM and samples (one voice) 

64kB 

no 

SuperNintendo 

cartridge 

samples 

64kB 

no 

Atari Jaguar 

cartridge 

samples 

64kB 

no 

Nintendo Ultra 64 

cartridge 

samples 

64kB 

no 

Sony PlayStation 

CD 

samples 

512kB 

no 

Sega Saturn 

CD 

samples 

512kB 

no 

3DO 

CD 

samples 

512kB 

no 

Desktop Computers 

PC 

external sound card 

FM and/ or wavetable 

varies (preset) 

yes 

Mac 

QuickTime 2.0 

samples 

429kB (preset) 

yes 
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angling By A 

Multithreaded Program 


Thread 

ming, the Be Computer, 


and Other Stuff 


BY JOHN 


WORTH 


I N G T O N 



ultithreaded programming 
may not be on a par with 
those adventure movies 
where the hero, dangling 
over a chasm by a thread, 
suddenly comes up with a 
cunning plan to escape from the bad guys and 
save the world. But it’s about as close as multi- 
media programming gets. Besides, with new 
operating systems, you never dangle by a sin- 
gle thread. We’re entering a brave new multi- 
threaded world. 

The latest chasm 1 had the privilege to dangle 
over is called the BeBox, a new computer cre- 
ated by Be Inc., the company Jean-Louis Gassee 
founded after he left Apple Computer. It fea- 
tures a multithreaded operating system, two 
PowerPC 603 processors, and all the usual 
multimedia goodies, including built-in MIDI 
ports and 16-bit audio. The company promises 
up to eight processors in future boxes. They 
wanted to create a computer that was bold and 
different. I think they succeeded. 

Here at MojoSoft, we’ve had a BeBox devel- 
oper prototype for a couple of months. We 
started hacking away on a multichannel digital 
audio editor we’ve been calling BeBop, basi- 
cally getting a feel for the machine and the new 
programming model. Then one fateful day 
Erich Ringewald, VP of engineering at Be, 
called and said they wanted to demonstrate 
BeBop playing back lots of channels of digital 
audio at their product announcement. We 
were asked whether they could use BeBop as 
part of their demo. Of course, I said yes. As 
soon as I hung up the phone, I knew I was in 
trouble. Up to that point I hadn’t really thought 
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much about programming with multiple 
threads. Now I was dangling from them. It was 
time for a cunning plan. 

Why Multiple Threads? 

Multiple threads are really about conven- 
ience and performance. In the typical multi- 
media program, several things are going on at 
once. You might have music playing in the 
background. Buttons flash on and off. Video 
rolls. Text scrolls. Instead of doing all kinds of 
fancy programming tricks, you’d like to just tell 
the music to start playing and continue until 
you tell it to stop. Let’s look at a simple example, 
the flashing button. 

Assume that you have two bitmaps, one for 
the ON state and another for the off state. Mak- 
ing the button flash is easy. Draw the on state, 
wait a while, and then draw the off state. 

On a multithreaded system, you would write 
a little code snippet to do this and spawn it as 
a thread. At that point the code would run on 
its own until it flnished or the thread got killed. 

A single-threaded system is more of a prob- 
lem, since you would have to check for user in- 
teraction at a minimum between flashes. A 
Macintosh program I wrote several years ago 
was peppered with calls to a routine I wrote 
called CheckFlashO. All it did was check to see 
if it was time to flash the button. It made the 
code a mess to read. 

The one downside to the multithreaded ap- 
proach is that usually when one thread hangs, 
it doesn’t hang the others. This means the app 
might hang while the button happily goes on 
flashing. It might take the user a while to figure 
out that the application has hung. Of course, 
my apps never hang. Swampland anyone? 

Unfortunately a single CPU can do only one 
thing at a time. It may seem like it’s doing mul- 
tiple things simultaneously, but it’s really just 
focusing intently on a single thing for a small 
amount of time. How does it decide what to 
focus on? The same way you or I do — by set- 
ting priorities. 

Think about it. You’re sitting at your desk 
working on something. The phone rings. You 
stop what you’re doing to take the call. Maybe 
the boss walks into your office with something 
really important, so you put the phone call on 
hold. Later, when the important business with 


the boss is done, you resume the phone con- 
versation. At some point you might even get 
back to the less important work piled high on 
your desk. 

When you create a thread, you give it a pri- 
ority. Something like flashing a button might 
be a really low priority. Sending audio samples 
to the DAC would be a really high priority. The 
usual user interface stuff would be someplace 
in between. Obviously, updating the front 
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window is more important than updating the 
other windows. 

The performance part of multiple threads 
hinges on priorities. The operating system gives 
time to the highest priority threads first. If sev- 
eral threads have the same priority, one of two 
things happens. On a preemptive system, each 
thread is given an equal amount of time. That 
is, the threads share the processor and are in- 
terrupted when their time is up. On a non-pre- 
emptive system, once a thread starts executing, 
it runs until it is polite enough to yield to an- 
other thread. Of course, in a couple of years 
everyone — including the Macintosh — will 
be preemptive. 

Things get a little more interesting if you have 
multiple processors. On the BeBox, you can run 
multiple threads simultaneously on multiple 
processors. 

In BeBop, I decided to make each channel of 
audio a separate thread. The channel’s thread 
is responsible for reading the correct chunk of 
audio off the hard disk, performing any digital 
effects, and passing the audio to the mixer. This 
works out well because it’s convenient to think 
of an audio channel as something atomic. To add 
more channels, I simply spawn more threads. 
There is a limit because at some point either the 
computer or the hard disk can’t keep up. 

What about breaking things down further? 
Maybe make each effect run as a separate 
thread? Well, in a multiprocessor system you 
do want to do as much as possible in parallel. 
This means splitting things up so you have at 
least as many threads as you have processors. 
In the case of BeBop, splitting things up along 
channels makes sense because there will almost 
always be more audio channels in the mix than 
processors in the machine. 


That Old Syncing Feeling 

If you do enough realtime programming, 
especially with audio or video, then you’ve 
probably had synchronization problems try 
to bite you in the nether regions of your anato- 
my. You’ll run into similar problems when us- 
ing multiple threads. 

The problem is that you have several things 
going on at once, typically executing in no par- 
ticular order. Usually everything needs to get 
synchronized at some point. In the case of Be- 
Bop, this point is the mixer. If we don’t read 
exactly the same amount of audio from each 
channel, the channels will slide out of sync. 

To synchronize the channels we use some- 
thing called a semaphore. The whole purpose 
of the semaphore is to make one or more threads 
wait until we’re ready for them to continue. 

The mixer asks all the channels to go out 
and process a buffer full of audio. After the 
channel has passed the buffer to the mixer, it 
tries to acquire a semaphore that tells it to go 
get another buffer. At this point the channel 
stops and waits until the mixer releases the ap- 


propriate semaphore. It’s important to realize 
that when a thread is waiting for a semaphore, 
user input, or whatever, a multithreaded op- 
erating system will let other threads execute. 
This lets you get as much performance as pos- 
sible out of the computer. 

Big Nasty Bugs 

The more threads you have running at 
once, the harder it is to find bugs. This is the 
one place where running multiple threads 
makes life less convenient. I haven’t found lots 
of really good techniques for debugging mul- 
tithreaded code. But I’m sure you readers must 
have some ideas. Send them in, and I’ll share 
them with everyone. 


One thing I’ve found useful is using printf 
to print status messages. It’s usually fairly easy 
to find out what the current executing thread 
is. Whenever I printf a status message, I also 
printf which thread is executing. This can be 
a real lifesaver when you have lots of threads 
doing the same thing. On the BeBox, this pre- 
sented a little problem because in the version 
of the operating system I was using, printf 
wasn’t thread- safe. If multiple threads tried to 
printf at the same time, the characters would 
be interleaved. The solution? I created a single 
print semaphore for my application. Around 
calls to printf, I would acquire and release the 
semaphore. That way only one thread could 
print at a time. ^ 
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Mocintosh h a registered trodemark of Apple Computer, Inc 


is a real-time, object-oriented programming environment that can create an infinite number of 
custom stand-alone applications. 


* With there is no need to learn arcane commands or languages because MAX programs, called 

"patches," are written by connecting graphical objects. 

" The timeline editor contains tracks that allow synchronous control of patches. Timelines can be 
synchronized to SMPTE, MIDI beat clock, or can be controlled by other patches. 

o 

^ Uj] ihi patches can be used to control CD-ROM drives, audio cards, serial ports, 
laser disc players, MIDI devices. Power Gloves, QuickTime movies and internal Macintosh sounds. 


For more information: 
1-800-557-2633 Extension 800 


Opcode Systems, Inc. 
3950 Fabian Way, Palo Alto, CA 94303 
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ong before your interactive 
title leads to money, journal- 
ists begging for interviews, 
and venture capital offers 
you turn down because you 
prefer independence, before 
even the hard work of writing code and pro- 
ducing video clips, comes the idea. 

The idea may be the basis for an entire 
project — how about an electronic version 
of the old pencil-and-paper game Hangman? 
But potentially valuable ideas include lesser 
brainstorms. An insight about which devel- 
opers might work well together as a team, the 
inspiration to use certain public domain film 
footage, or the idea of contacting a particular 
publisher to finance an independent project 
may each be valuable. 

These ideas are not protected by patent or 
copyright law. Patents can protect ideas, but 
only after an expensive and time-consuming 
application process, and only in the rare in- 
stances that the ideas are (among other things) 
“non-obvious" to one skilled in the pertinent 
field, and are in the form of a process, ma- 
chine, or other patentable subject matter. 

Copyrights, in comparison, automatically 
protect “original works of authorship” once 
written down, saved to a computer disk, or 
otherwise fixed in a tangible medium. But 
the Copyright Act makes explicit that in 


no case does copyright protection . . . extend 
to any idea, procedure, process, system, method 
of operation, concept, principle, or discovery, 
regardless of the form in which it is described, 
explained, illustrated, or embodied 

This means that even if you write down 
your idea, what you’ve written may be copy- 
right protected, but your idea itself is not. A 



Charles B. Kramer has 
practiced corporate, copy- 
right, and trodemaric law 
in New York City since 
1982 for clients in soft- 
ware development and 
other information businesses. He can be 
reached at interactivity@mfi.com. 



movie script is ordinarily copyright protected, 
for instance, but basic situations and themes 
within it (“boy meets girl on the beach, and 
both are abducted by Martians”) are consid- 
ered unprotected. 

Without copyright or patent protection, 
your ideas are (in the words of one court) “as 
free as the air and as speech and the senses.” 
They can be used and publicized by anyone 
who hears them. 

All of which puts those of us with brain- 
storms in a vulnerable position. Ideas need to 
be disclosed for others to evaluate them, im- 
prove them, or help put them into action. This 
often means exposing them to the very com- 
panies — like large manufacturers, publishers, 
producers, and studios — that can easily, even 
accidentally, exploit them without compen- 
sating you. What’s a person with a brainstorm 
to do? The answers have implications for those 
who want to benefit from their own ideas and 


for those who evaluate ideas but do not want 
to pay for ones they do not use. 

But first, precisely what sorts of ideas can 
be protected? 

Keeping Secrets 

The answer varies from state to state and 
from legal theory to legal theory. In general, 
ideas are most protectable when they con- 
stitute “trade secrets.” Trade secrets, to quote 
an old definition, consist 

of any formula, pattern, device or compilation 
of information which is used in one’s business, 
and which gives him an opportunity to obtain 
an advantage over competitors who do not 
know or use it. 

A more recent definition found (with vari- 
ations) in many state statutes provides that 
an idea is a trade secret if it has “actual or po- 
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*The Consumer Electronics Manufacturers Association was formerly known as the Electronic Industries Association/Consumer Electronics Group. 


So put more promotional power behind your products. 

Pick up the phone and call CEMA Member Relations 
to learn more. 

703 - 907 - 7619 . 


The Consumer Electronics 
Manufacturers Association* Is a sector 
of the Electronic Industries Association, 
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COVER YOUR ASSETS 

tential” economic value not generally known 
or “readily ascertainable by proper means” 
by others who could benefit from disclosing 
or using it. The definition also provides that 
protecting an idea as a trade secret requires 
it to be kept secret by “reasonable efforts.” 

Both definitions are broad. They do not re- 
quire a protectable idea to be completely 
secret — it only has to be “not generally 
known.” They also do not require the idea to 
be particularly insightful — it merely has to 
give an “opportunity” for a business advan- 
tage or a “potential” economic benefit. 

So would my brainstorm about creating 
a video game version of Hangman have been 
a trade secret if 1 had not disclosed it here? 
Maybe not. In Georgia, for instance, which 
maintains an older, more narrow view about 
what's protectable, one court held that the 
idea to expand a known card game into a 
video game was not “novel” or “concrete” 
enough to be a trade secret. 

But in many states, an idea may be pro- 
tected even when it’s not a trade secret, at 
least as long as the idea is not already known 
by the person receiving it. 

In 1964, for instance, a Hollywood produc- 
er had a brainstorm: How about a movie ver- 
sion of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the 
Shrew starring Richard Burton and Elizabeth 
Taylor? The brainstorm included the ideas 
of eliminating Shakespeare’s “play within a 
play” device, filming in Italy, and using a cer- 
tain director. The producer disclosed these 
ideas to the director’s agent. Burton’s agent, 
and later to Burton himself. The idea was ul- 
timately used, but the producer got neither 
money nor credit, and sued. 

The defendants argued that the producer’s 
brainstorm was not novel and therefore not 
protectable. In fact. The Taminghad been 
made into a film that eliminated the play 
within a play device before, and by stars who 
were married as Burton and Taylor then were. 
The choice of director was no revelation ei- 
ther. He had directed at least one Shake- 
spearean production before. Nevertheless, 
the court held that the producer’s idea was 
protectable. 

But no matter how novel, concrete, eco- 
nomically valuable, and secret an idea is, 
ideas are still free except in two main situ- 
ations: When disclosed under a written or 
implied contract, and when disclosed in a 
relationship where the recipient is expected 
to keep the idea confidential. 

Contracts and Relationships 

An idea is disclosed under an implied con- 
tract when all the facts and circumstances tak- 
en together indicate the recipient understands 
it would have to pay if it uses or discloses the 


idea. The understanding must exist before the 
idea is disclosed, and the amount of payment 
should be either agreed upon or inferable 
based upon either the prior dealings of the 
parties or industry practice. In the case of The 
Taming of the Shrew, for instance, the court 
found that a contract could be implied if the 
producer’s idea had been disclosed on the 
condition that if the idea was used, the pro- 
ducer would produce the film and would, in 
any event, be paid his usual fee for producing. 

Absent an implied contract, an idea may 
not be considered free if the discloser and re- 
cipient have a pre-existing relation of trust 
and confidence in which maintenance of the 
secret is expected. Qualifying relationships 
include those between employers and em- 
ployees, among parties contemplating start- 
ing a business together, and among those 
who understand (as in The Taming of the 
Shrew case) that disclosure is conditioned on 
payment if the idea is used. 

Beyond the narrow confines of these rules, 
ideas remain free. In one illustrative case, the 
Favorite Things toy company invited R. Dakin 
& Co. to purchase it. In the negotiations that 
followed. Favorite Things asked Shelley Aliot- 
ti, one of its contractors, to show her designs 
for dinosaur dolls. Dakin decided not to pur- 
chase Favorite Things and instead started its 
own line of dinosaur dolls. Aliotti sued and 
lost. The court found that Dakin may have 
copied the idea of Aliotti ’s dolls, but not any 
copyright protected aspect of them. The 
court found that copying the idea was not il- 
legal because Aliotti’s disclosures were made 
in the context of a possible purchase of Fa- 
vorite Things and not a possible purchase of 
Aliotti’s designs. No implied contract or re- 
lationship that protected Aliotti could be 
found. 

Relying on an implied contract to protect 
ideas you disclose may be even more uncer- 
tain than these cases suggest. The common 
understandings on which implied contracts 
can be based vary from industry to industry, 
and are always difficult to prove. Some indus- 
tries have elaborate mechanisms, such as 
mailrooms that pull idea submissions before 
they can be evaluated, that make proof ex- 
tremely unlikely. To avoid these uncertainties, 
do not disclose your ideas until the recipient 
has signed a Non-Disclosure Agreement 
(NDA). (See Sample NDA on page 89). An 
NDA among other things can: 

► Make clear that the disclosure will be 
made on the understanding that the re- 
cipient will pay to use or further disclose 

the idea. ; 

» 

► Describe the idea being disclosed well 
enough to make clear that it is a pro- 
tectable one. 


► Characterize the relationship between dis- 
closer and recipient as one in which main- 
tenance of the secrecy of the idea is ejected. 

One problem with NDAs is that many 
companies refuse to sign them even though 
they are perfectly willing to pay for brain- 
storms they do use. These companies are 
reasonably concerned that your brainstorm 
may be obvious, or something already 
known or in development at some outpost 
of their far-fiung empires. Some companies 
not only refuse to sign NDAs, but as a matter 
of policy require an idea submitter instead 
to sign an “anti-NDA” contract. Anti-NDA 
contracts typically characterize the relation- 
ship between the discloser and the company 
as one where confidentiality should not be 
expected, and provide that no obligation will 
arise out of the company’s preliminary re- 
view of the idea. 

Even if a potential idea recipient won’t sign 
an NDA, an idea may still be disclosed in a 
way that has a chance of protecting it. The 
strategy is to provide a basis for claiming — 
in court, if necessary — that the idea is pro- 
tectable and was disclosed under an implied 
NDA and in the context of a confidential re- 
lationship. The strategy is implemented by 
taking these steps: 

► Communicate before disclosure that you 
anticipate you will be compensated if your 
idea is used or disclosed. 

► Disclose the idea only in written, numbered 
copies delivered in envelopes with the word 
“secret” or “confidential” on the seal. Keep 
a log of each recipient and the purpose, 
date, and result of each disclosure. 

► Disclose only as much as necessary. This 
may require disclosing different things to 
different recipients. 

► Treat the written form of the ideas as you 
do other valuable documents, such as 
checkbooks. 

► Mark the parts of the writing that are secret 
“secret” or “confidential.” 

The purpose of this strategy is partly to 
keep your ideas secret and partly theatrics. 
While seeking the benefit of your ideas in- 
evitably involves the risk that you will lose 
them, the strategy can help you prove, if you 
ever need to, that you have protectable ideas 
and have taken “reasonable steps” to preserve 
their secrecy. ^ 

This column provides general information 
and not legal advice, which requires an eval- 
uation of individual circumstances. 
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SAMPLE NDA 


~ On Your Business Letterhead 


Dear prospective idea recipient: 


As you know, I have ideas for an interactive title involving space travel (the 'TiHe"), including ideas for a possible development team If you decide to use the ideas, 

I expect you will engage me to produce the title, or as we may otherwise agree. i 

In connection with our discussions I may disclose or you may otherwise learn ideas I regard as my confidential information. As a condition of disclosure and of 
your possible futur^involvement with the Title, please sign the enclosed copy of this letter and return it to me to indicate your agr^ment to the following. 

1. CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 

1.1. My Confidential Information consists of nonpublic ideas and other information relating to the Title that you receive or otherwise learn in connection with 
our discussions or work together that you know or should know I regard as confidential. It includes such information, if any, fbat you recelv^ or learned in 
our discussions before signing this Agreement. The information may or may not be stamped "confidential," or in the form of a business plan, computer source 
code, list of names, description of potential products, or other tangible thing. 

1.2. My Confidential Information does not include information that was already known by you, or that subsequently becomes publicly known other than as 
a result of disclosure by you directly or indirectly, or that is subsequently disclosed to you by a third party who does not, by such disclosure, violate any duty 

or obligation to me. I 

2. HOW TO TREAT IT 

2.1 . You will not use or disclose my Confidential Information except to the degree necessary and proper to fulfill the purposes of your discussions with me (or 
with others at my request), or to comply with any court order or other legal process. 

2.2. You will maintain the confidentiality of such information at least to the same degree as you maintain the confidentiality of your own such information. Irrespective 
of your general practices, however, at a minimum this agreement obligates you, among other things, to store the information in a secure place and to disclose 
it only to your employees or agents on a "need-to-know" basis after they agree in writing not to use or disclose it except in accordance with this Agreement. 

2.3. Upon the earlier of 1 0 days following notice from me, or when you no longer need my Confidential Information to continue our discussions, you will promptly 
return my Confidential Information to me to the extent it is in tangible form, and will erase or destroy any copies on your computer or other medium that you 
own or control. 

2.4. In the event you are compelled by legal process to disclose my Confidential Information in whole or in part, you will if legally permitted provide prompt 
notice to enable me to seek a protective order or other appropriate remedy. 

3. MISCELLANEOUS 

3.1 . If Section 2 of this Agreement were breached, I would be irreparably injured and inadequately compensated by money damages and will accordingly 
be entitled without bond, other security, or proof of damages to an injunction and other appropriate equitable remedies with respect to such breaches and to 
threats of such breaches, in addition to such other remedies as I may have. 

3.2. This Agreement (a) shall be binding upon and inure to the benefit of the heirs, successors, and assigns of the parties hereto, including any corporate or 
other entity that 1 may use to develop the Title; (b) niay not be modified, waived, or superseded except by a signed writing; (c) shall be interpreted and enforced 
under the law of [applicable state] without reference to its choice of law provisions. 


Very truly yours. 


(your name) 


ACCEPTED AND AGREED: 


Company: 

(if applicable) 


Signature: 


Name: 


Title: 


(if applicable) 
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Register For the Computer Game Developers’ ConFerence, March 30-April 2, 1996, Santa Clara, CA 


Prevent a slow descent into ganne developer hell. Conne to 
the premier conFerence of the year, put on by game develop- 
ers For game developers. 

You’ll spend Four low-stress days networking with people 
who know how to make great games— and great job offers. 
Check out all the new hardware and tools. Learn how to zip 
past toasty old formulas to create truly original games. And 
of course, suck down mounds of free food and drinks. 


Our 150 classes go deep on design trends, tons of technical 
stuff, the dreaded business side and 17 billion other topics. 

This thing sells out, so register at COMPUT— R 
once by phone at 1.800.441.8826, send GAME /* **•.. 
us E-mail at cgdc®mfi.com, or launch D£VEL#PERS ’* 
your most reliable carrier pigeon. Then CCbNFERENCE^'^ 
visit our web site at http:/^www.mfi.com/sdconfs For instant 
gratification. Then again, you could just blow it off... 
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Introducing Movie Cleaner Pro™, the long-awaited replacement for MovieShop. The most 
powerful MacOS QuickTime™ compression tool available, Movie Cleaner Pro was 
designed by multimedia professionals to produce high quality video quickly and easily. 


Powerful Batch Processing. Simply drag and drop your movies onto the program icon and you're done, 
^ • Suspend and Resume. Stop compression at any time and then flawlessly continue where you left off, 
• Advanced Settings. Now it's easy to adjust data rates, frame holds, A/V fades, and a lot more 
• Expert System analyzes your needs and suggests optimum settings - even cross platform! 
• Money-Back Guarantee. You've got 30 days to make sure you like Movie Cleaner Pro, 


Int'l - (408) 353-8859 Fax - (408) 353-3871 
Web -http:/ / www.Terran-Int.com 
Email - info@Terran-Int.com 


U.S. Dollars plus S&H. Version 1.1 


Source Code: INT0296 
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You asked us to produce it first. 

The Only Complete Interactive Kiosk... 

...and we did. 




Nothing to assemble. 
Nothing else to buy. 


Complete Pentium-! 00 
Multimedia System, 
1 .2GBHD, 5XCDROM, 
1 7" Touch Monitor & more. 

Durable All-Steel Kiosk. 
Update your presentations 
for years to come. 

Free Training at Your Facility 
Free CD Tutorial & ClipnArt 
Free Software Support 
Free On-Site Sen/ice 


Developers call for special discounts. | breokoujov 

Ask for your kiosk information kit,' I presentations 

free gift and get personal attention 

to your needs. TEL 508.562.7666 

http:// www.breakaway-pre5ent5.com 
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;imedia, Inc. 

.a nmltimedia service bureau 


Compact Disc 
Production 

CD ROM (ISO, Mac HFS, Mixed) 

Audio CD (RedBook, Hybrid) 

Small Quantity Packages Available 
Premastering, Printing, Packaging . 

Get it all done right here! 

Video Services 

Video Digitizing, Editing 

File Format Conversion (QT, AVI, etc.) 

Audio Services 

Audio Capture, Editing, Equalization 
File Conversion (AIFF, WAV, SDll, etc.) 
Dithered Sample Rate & Bit Depth 
Conversion 

Director Cross-Platform 

Conversion 

Mac o Windows 

Video, Audio, Graphics, Fonts, Lingo 
Installation Executables 

Data Conversion and 
Archiving 

From most media to most other media: 
SyQuest, Bernoulli, MO, DAT, CD 
Free up those removables. Put it on a CD! 


Give US a call! 813.328.2283 
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EASY CD-ttONi 
NiAHWACTURtNO 

100 CD-ROMs 
for only $1,290 


Royalty-Free. Less than $1 per video clip. 

Select from more than 1 0 volumes of 
professionally digitized film clips. Ready 
to use with Premiere^ Director? 
Persuasion™ PowerPoint® or any other 
authoring or presentation software. 
Available for PC or Macintosh. 

CaW to order today. No risk with 
our 30-day money back guarantee. 

1 - 800 - 747-2567 


READER SERVICE NO. 34 


Cool Beans! 
Hot Music! 




Package includes: 

• Glass master 

• CD-ROM replication 

• Two-color label design and film 

• Two-color printing on disc 

• Packaging in cardboard mini-jacket 
or vinyl jewelpak 


Call today for your 
FREE 1 996 catalog: 

1 - 800 - 468-9353 

24 HOURS TOLL FREE 

Outside USA call 609-663-9030; FAX 609-661-3458 
hf1p.//wy/w.discmakers.com 


^ DISC MAKERS 


READER SERVICE NO. 35 


You're not a musician. 

You can't afford a composer. 

You're sick of license fees. 
And you don't want to use the 
same old, tired audio clips! 

You need a Professional! 

AudioTracks Professional. 
Sophisticated musical expert 
software with a remarkably 
simple interface for just $149. 


Work smarter, 
not harder. 

Call 1-800- 
226-0212 


THE 

BLUE RIBBON 
SOUNDWORKS 
LTD 
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"...wow, what 
product." 

Laurie, Oregon 


director Direct is a rich full-featured interactive 
magazine on CD-ROM for multimedia artists who use 
(or want to use!) Macromedia Director. Each issue 
helps unleash your creative powers with tips & ^ 

tricks covering the entire spectrum of interactive JM 
development. Best of all, it's written entirely in 
Director! So check out our interactive columns 
or open the Director movies and explore the 
actual lingo used in assembling the magazine. l|| 

Each CD-ROM is jam-packed with 

• Interactive Tutorials on Lingo, Photoshop, 

Painter, Illustrator, Infini-D, and more! 

• Multimedia Development Tools (w/Lingo code!) 

• Action & Strategy Games (w/Lingo code!) 

• Interactive interviews w/Multimedia Artists 

• Backgrounds, Textures, Sounds, 3D-Models, 
and much more! 


I recomrns 

S Outpost 


..looking forward to the 
the next issue !“ 

Yvonne, Singapore 


great interactive 


J^tsssi 


Single issues go for $69.95. and a full-year costs 
$179 (you save $100 over the single issue price). 

Buy 1 issue today, and you can apply the cost 
towards the full-year rate! Think...one lingo handler 
or one lesson learned can save you hundreds, even 
thousands of dollars on your next project! • 

So don't wait! Order directorOirect today! Mich< 


lightwaves, incorporated, 129 south st, 

6th floor, boston, ma 02111 

Infl: 1-617-523-0625 FAX: 1-617-367-2334 


READER SERVICE NO. 38 


Low and medium , 
resolution 3d models. 


From Concept to Finished 
Product . . 


• AUTHORING 

• REPLICATION 

• PREMASTERING 

• PRINTING 


• PACKAGING 

• GRAPHIC DESIGN 

• FILM OUTPUT 


off ward. Get CYBERPROPS 
!ver ^et hit hy an unexpected deadline a^ain 

“ UNK 

MAC 
DOS 


Tachyon Will Deliver! 


C310) 314-2171 
fax: (310) 314-2181 

info^ ywd.com 
http://www.ywd.com 


1202 WEST OLYMPIC BOULEVARD SUITE #101 
SANTA MONICA, CA 90404 


READER SERVICE NO. 39 


Each volume of CYBERPROPSrover 100 3D models, is ^395 


READER SERVICE NO. 40 


READER SERVICE NO. 41 


using Director 


eWorl(j gone mad? No, it’s the main menu for 
directorOirect. and it’s “...highly recommended” 
by Morph's Outpost on the Interactive Frontier! 


directorOirect includes 3-0 objects that you 
can use (or see how we made) in your own 
projects! audioFiles and rgbGallery provide 
copyright-free sounds, backgrounds, and 
textures! 


Each issue includes a text retrieval engine 
written in Lingo to search our database for 
solutions to questions on Macromedia 
Oirector, Photoshop, lnfini-0. and more! 


Check out buildingProjects, and watch our 
progress as we create an interactive CD title 
in each issue of directorOirect! 


Taste our all-new delicious demo on CD 


Providing 

CD-ROAA 

Solutions 


"Your sound quality is gorgeous and 

the variety is great! There’s nothing 

that competes with the quality and 

the price of The Music Bakery!" 

— Ken Steele, Director 

Radio Partners, San Francisco, CA 


C BAKERY 


The Best Value in High-Quality Production Music 
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Cry Havoc! 


Techniques for 

Smoke 


Realistic Explosion, Fire, and 
Effects by Combining Video and 


3D Animation 


BY MARK 


GIAMBRUNO 


hree-dimensional graphics 
are being pressed into use as 
replacements for expensive 
live action and physical- 
model effects in both film 
and multimedia work. The 
realism of 3D graphics makes it feasible to con- 
struct and animate cars, planes, ships, and the 
like and to create elaborate animated stunts 
without danger to people or property (except 
maybe the animator’s wrists, eyes, and sanity). 

Making a Mess 

One of the most challenging parts of an ef- 
fects shot is the result of the stunt — the ex- 
plosion, debris, fire, and smoke that ensue. 
There are two reasons for this: Traditional 3D 
modeling and animation tools were clumsy 
and ill-suited to creating these effects, and we’re 
all familiar with what these phenomena look 
and feel like, so we spot errors easily. In some 
ways, the complexity and accuracy required 
when creating these effects offers the same 
challenge to animators as, say, duplicating hu- 
man movement. 

There are three common approaches to cre- 
ating these effects. One relies on traditional 3D 
tools, using mapping and animation tech- 
niques to create an acceptable (if stylized) re- 
sult. The second is to use real effects that have 
been filmed, digitized, and then composited 
into the scene. This is the method most often 
used by movie effects houses. The third and 
newest method involves using particle systems 
as an enhancement to the standard 3D toolset. 
Particle systems manage clouds of tiny objects, 
making them look and move like fire or smoke. 
These capabilities are now standard in highend 
products fi*om SGI /Alias /Wavefront and Micro- 



|Mork Gtombnino IS Hig cigciIivg dipoclof';^ 
1bl Mechodeus' first two muMmecBa 
CrHk^ Path and The Daedalus Encounter, 
Nk first computer was an Atari 800 

His first 3D program^^ 
quired manual, numeric entry of the vei% 
rices. Chopped wood to generate pow^ 
foMK system when not trudging five| 
schoM MMramd snowst 








Figure 1. Burning building sample from Pyromania CD-ROMs. 

soft Softimage, as well as IPAS modules for Au- 
todesk 3D Studio and other programs. 

Since particle systems are a topic unto them- 
selves (and many users don’t have access to 
them yet), we’ll focus on combining traditional 
3D with digitized video footage. For the pur- 
poses of this article, an excellent source of video 
clips is a pair of reasonably priced CD-ROMs 
called Pyromania! and Pyromania2 published 
by movie effects specialists VCE (see sidebar 
on next page). 

Feel the Heat 

The Pyromania CD-ROMs contain footage 
of numerous explosions, fire, and smoke effects 
(see Fig. 1). All of the footage was photographed 
against a black background, digitized, reduced 
to 640x480 resolution, and saved as a series of 
sequential files. 

The CD-ROMs also con- 
tain samples and informa- 
tion on modifying the effects 
(for example, turning one of 
the fire loops into a meteorite 
or rocket exhaust), as well as 
clever matting techniques 
and how to combine effects. 

Pyromanicd comes in Mac 
and PC versions, while Py- 
romaniaZ is available only 
for the Mac at the moment. 

But don’t let the platform de- 
ter you from picking up a 
copy — it really is that good. 

If you don’t have the right Figure 2. Shockwave effect against a black background. 


gear, borrow a system to 
convert the files into some 
format you can use. 

One way to apply a Py- 
romania sequence is to use 
a digital editing program 
(Premiere, After Effects, 
Composer, or similar pro- 
gram) to add the effect in 
post production. Another 
method is to convert a file 
into a format that can be 
used directly by your 3D 
animation program and 
incorporate the effect as a 
mapped polygon. This is 
the preferred method for several reasons and 
practically a must if the camera is moving dur- 
ing the effect. 

Mapping the effect onto a flat or curved poly- 
gon requires the creation of an opacity matte 
since most of the files don’t come with an alpha 
channel. How this is done varies with the re- 
quirements of your 3D animation system. In 
some cases, you can simply use the same files 
or movie in the opacity channel and tweak the 
controls until the black background becomes 
transparent. In other cases, a digital editing pro- 
gram or batch processing feature of a graphic 
file converter (DeBabelizer, Hijack, and their 
ilk) may be used to generate an alpha channel 
or to palletize the images and replace the black 
background with the transparent color. The Py- 
romania CD-ROMs include some information 
about using Photoshop’s Curves feature to re- 
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Figure 3. Model of Vokkor fighter from The Daedalus Encounter 
was filled with debris and animated with a Pyromania zero-gravity 
explosion in the background. 


move the background, and about other controls 
that can smooth out the matte lines. 

Before trying to design or animate any ef- 
fects, take a close look at some action movie 
sequences to get a sense of scope and timing. 
The Terminator or Die Hard series are good 
bets. Viewing laser discs (CAV versions) or hav- 
ing a digital freeze-frame VCR really helps here, 
since you can study effects frame by frame. 

Now, let's look at how mesh, lighting, and an- 
imation can be combined with Pyromania clips 
to create spectacular blast effects. 

Explosive Situations 

A lone tank rumbles across the charred 
battlefield seeking prey. From a distant stand 
of trees, an Apache helicopter releases its 
deadly payload, a television-guided Maverick 
missile. Too late, the tank commander real- 
izes his peril as the missile slams into the 
tank, shattering it into — a couple hundred 
triangular polygons?! 


All too often, this is the anti- 
climactic result of a polygonal 
3D explosion effect. The tar- 
get object is destroyed with all 
the gut- wrenching power of 
a Christmas ornament shat- 
tering on a hardwood floor. 
The problem is that non-solid 
3D models are hollow. The 
only material available to 
these shatter effects is the skin 
of the object. 

Part of the solution is cre- 
ating some innards for the 
model (see Fig. 3). These do 
not have to be very detailed. 
Just make sure the volume 
of stuff inside seems rea- 
sonable, say about 30%- 
60% of what you would expect to find inside 
the model if it were com- 
plete. Most of the mesh 
should be burnt, bent, and 
broken. One way to get this 
mesh assembled quickly is 
to use old models and mesh 
libraries as your source. 

Grab some objects, jumble 
them around, and apply a 
map that makes them look 
suitably pitted and charred. 

If the objects are mapped al- 
ready, you may want to alter 
the existing maps, adding 
burn marks and gouges, or 
add a second damage map 
to the material. 

Another important part 
of the process is breaking up the exterior of 
the model into chunks that you can animate 
flying outward instead of relying on a polyg- 


onal shatter effect. Boolean tools work well 
for this, especially if you create a Damage Tool. 
This is a jagged, bent piece of mesh that can 
be used to Boolean your existing model into 
numerous chunks of debris. With some pro- 
grams, if the Damage Tool is properly mapped, 
it will automatically apply the damage material 
to the places where it cuts the original model, 
saving you some time. Be sure to save your 
Damage Tool before using it if your program 
deletes the original objects as part of the 
Boolean operation. 

Lighting is a key element in explosions and 
can really heighten realism. Multiple, bright 
shadow- casting lights arranged near the blast 
centers and animated in concert with the ex- 
ploding mesh throw illumination onto the de- 
bris and surrounding objects. You can also add 
projection maps to some of the lights. This 
makes the effect more apparent if the lighting 


alone is not enough. These maps might be still 
images or animations consisting of a radial gra- 
dient from white in the center to yellow/ orange 



Figure 4. Anti-aircraft flak blast from Pyromania! 



a total of 1 ,1 82 PICT or largo files. The effects include a cityscape, 

spaceship, big and small explosions, two flak explosions, a 

shockwave, three zero-gravity explosions (good for space 

1 battles), billowy fire, bottom fire, fire at camera, flame and 

I flame loop, starting fire, five fire wipes (which look like burn- 

I ing steel wool), and a film burn. 

Pyromanio2 (Mac, $199) contains 37 clips with a total 

of 1 ,736 PICT files forming 16 PICT sequences. The effects 

Include two smoke puffs; two smoke columns; a smoke wipe; 

two fire wipes; full-frame, half-frame, and pot fire (all three 

I looping); two shock waves; three sparks; a skyrocket; two 

I fireworks clusters; and an aerial explosion. 

/ ^ 
f VCE, Box 921 226, Sylmar, CA 91 392-1 226; vox 800.242. 

9627, 81 8.367.91 87; fax 81 8.362.3490. Reader Service #1 23 


V isual Concept Entertainment (VCE), creator of the Py- 
romania CD-ROMs, is owned by effects master Peter 
Kuran, whose film credits include Beetlejukef RoboCop, Drac- / 
u/a. Legends of the Fall, The Addams Family, and Oliver ! 
Stone's upcoming Nixon. I 

The fire, smoke, and explosions on the discs were photo- / 
graphed on 35mm motion picture film. They were digitized 
frame by fra m# with a film scanner at 2k resolution for 
maximum quality and then reduced to multimedia-friendly 
resolutions. Most of the effects are at 640x480 pixels, but 
some are smaller. QuickTime versions, reduced from 50% I 
to 90%, are included for quick viewing. The footage on both 1 
discs is royalty free, meaning you can use it in your com- \ 
mercial products without making additional payments or cred- 1 
iting the company. 

Pyromania! (Mac or PC, $199) contains J 9 video clips with 


M Pyromania! features several types of smoke effects 
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Figure 6. "Bottom Fire" is one of three fire loops from Pyromanki2. 


A N I M A T A 

midway to black at the edges. They also may 
have bright spikes radiating outward. 

Refer to your action movie library to get a 
sense of timing for the blast. I find that most 
animated explosions start off too slowly or end 
too quickly. An explosion is fast and violent at 
the beginning, then slows as the energy is dis- 
sipated over a larger area. The slower the fireball 
moves toward the end of the explosion, the larg- 
er the explosion appears to have been. 

Here are some other tips to keep in mind 
when animating: 

► Shake the camera around a bit, especially a 
few frames after the start of the blast when 
you would expect the shockwave to hit your 
position. 

► Have some small objects skitter along the 
ground near the camera when the shock- 
wave strikes. 

► Adding a single wTdte frame in the animation 
or during postproduction at the instant the 
explosion becomes visible can be very effec- 
tive. You might also want to brighten the 
frames before and after the white one. 

► Put some additional touches, like lens flares, 
hand- drawn debris, or blast damage, into 
some of the frames. Adding this stuff during 
post may be faster than rendering and re- 
rendering the animation until it’s just right. 

► Use smooth arcs to define the path of the 
debris. 

► Make the projectiles move quickly at first, 
then slow them down gradually. 

► Make your debris rotate as it flies through 
the air. Small objects should be spinning 


quickly, while large ob- 
jects may only turn a few 
degrees. 

► Have some of your hi-res 
debris appear to strike the 
camera or pass close to it. 

► Consider applying some 
of the Pyromania maps to 
the debris. This can make 
it appear as though the 
debris is burning as it flies 
through the air. 

You can create the explo- 
sion's fireball a couple ways. 

One is to create a polygon 
near the center of the blast 
area, then map the appropriate flame footage 
onto it. Take care that the timing and length of 
the footage matches your lighting and mesh an- 
imation or vice versa. Another method is to 
make a bright, fiery sphere that gradually fades 
out as it expands, or model an object that has 
numerous spikes all around it and use it in the 
same way, allowing it to follow some of the de- 
bris and consume other portions. 

What usually follows an explosion? Fire, of 
course. 

Where There^s Fire, There's Smoke 

Explosions typically have a beginning and 
end that tend to be close together. Fire and 
smoke tend to go on for long periods of time. 
In fact, if the scene is a long one, the effect will 
probably need to be looped. Looping video 
footage can be accomplished by a simple cross- 
fade or a fancy, time-consuming morph. For- 
tunately, several of the fire effects in Pyromania 
are already looped (see Fig. 6). 

The mesh techniques discussed with regard 
to explosions are also useful for fire and smoke 
effects. You want to see crumbled walls, black- 
ened pipes, and I-beams 
jutting out of your buildings, 
that sort of stuff. Placing a 
few smoldering pieces of 
debris in the foreground 
helps, too. 

The same goes for lighting, 
with much of your illumina- 
tion coming from animated 
lights in the center of the 
conflagration. The lights 
should be set up to vary in il- 
lumination fairly quickly to 
cast a flickering effect on the 
surrounding area. You may 
want to make an animated 
projection map fi*om a close- 
up of the flame loop and cast 
that over the area as well. 
Consider positioning sev- 


eral polygons mapped with flame and/or smoke 
effects in front of and behind various pieces of 
mesh. This gives the fire more depth and real- 
ism. Scaling the polygons creates the illusion 
of a mixture of large and small blazes. Be sure 
to offset the start points of the loops so all fires 
are not burning in sync. 

If you need a quick and dirty fire or smoke 
effect, create a few maps in Photoshop of the 
effect in slightly different positions. Apply the 
first map to a flat polygon, and set the opacity 
to drop out everything but the fire or smoke it- 
self. Duplicate, then rotate the polygon on its 
vertical axis 5 degrees to 10 degrees and then 
apply the second map to the new polygon. Re- 
peat this, varying the maps, until you have 
something that looks like a cylinder made up 
of flat vanes. Light the assembly fi'om below and 
rotate it during the animation. The effect works 
something like a Zoetrope, with the polygons 
revealing slightiy different maps as they turn. 

To cut rendering time or improve the effect, 
you may want to save this sequence as an an- 
imation with an alpha channel, then modify it 
with a paint or 2D animation program and ap- 
ply it to a single polygon in your project. Also 
try moving the polygon up slowly to give the 
impression that the smoke is rising. The effect 
is not as good as using the smoke effects found 
in Pyromania (see sidebar, p. 95), but it will work 
in a clutch or for a very brief shot. 

The Dogs of War 

We’ve really done some serious damage this 
time out, but it’s for the better. Naturalistic ef- 
fects (even destructive ones) help to take the 
characteristic hard edge off 3D graphics and 
help to suspend the viewer’s disbelief. Next time 
around, we’ll take an in-depth look at what may 
be the single most important aspect of creating 
a stunning model: the mapping! No more 
smooth /clean /plastic renders for you, pal. It’s 
time to get your hands dirty. Until then, keep 
your feet on the ground and keep reaching for 
the power switch. ^ 



Figure 5. Pyromama! features large explosions perfect for virtual 
building eradication. 
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Devou rs-its-own 


If youVe looking for more than just 
your garden-variety 3D models, you 
really need a catalog from Viewpoint 3D. 

In it, you'll find over 3,000 3D objects. 
Need a kidney? Got it. A BLT perhaps? No 


^ F WPOl NT hundreds of thousands of polygons. 

^ ^ ^ ^ I- ^ ^ ^ Some of our models even come with 

▼ _ 

m ^ textures and basic motion paths applied. 
We also do a lot of custom work, as well. 
And Viewpoint 3D models support virtually 


prob. Weapon of mass destruction? Say no more. every animation package on the market. 


At Viewpoint, we offer everything from simple 
models for real-time applications to models with 


So let us put a bug in your ear: Call for a free 
catalog or CD, or surf us at viewpoint.com. 


FOR 3D FROM EVERY ANGLE, CALL 1 . 8 O O . D AT A . S E T 


©1995 Viewpoint Datalabs. Visit our web site at http://www.viewpoint.com 
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Macintosh* version 
also available 


Corel CD Creator was designed with you in 
mind — it's an easy, affordable and comprehensive 
program that lets you create CDs effortlessly. Ideal for 
professionals and beginners alike, the Disc Wizard 
included with the program will make CD recording a 
simple and familiar process for any user. 


Features: 


"For sheer simplicity, Corel's 
CD Creator is the chomp; anyone con 
learn and run it in no time." 

New Media Magazine, September 1995 

"Corel's Wizard will let even the 
novice begin writing a disc in just 
a few minutes." 

Digital Video, June 1995 

"Corel software is the easiest way to 
cut a disc. " 

PC Magazine, March 14, 1995 


O Create mixed mode discs 
(audio and data) 

O "Drag and drop" layout design 
using OLE 2.0 

O Support for single session, 
multisession, and enhanced CDs 

O Writes MS-DOS or ISO-9660 
file names 

• Includes a WAV file editor 

• Create your own customized CD 
jewel case insert 

• Includes a utility to create your 
own compilation Photo CD 

• System diagnostic utility 

• Disc Wizard 


Corel CD Creator provides a secure and durable 
medium for storing your vital data with quick and 
easy access. The CDs you create can then be played 
on virtually every CD-ROM drive or audio 
player — making Corel CD Creator the most user- 
friendly CD recording software on the market! 

Did you know...? 

CD recorders can be purchased 
for as little as $1000*! 

Corel CD Creator works with virtually 
all CD recorders. To create your own CDs, 
you will also require a CD recorder. 

For a complete list of Corel certified recorders, 
please call: 1-613-728-0826 ext. 3080, 

Document # 1010. 


CtCOREt: 

http://www.corel.com 

Call now for faxed literature! 

1-613-728-0826 ext. 3080 
Document #1012 


Microsoft and Windows are registefed^RBStnarks of Microsoft in the United States and/or other countries. 
Macintosh is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. 


Enter the Corel $3,000,000 
World Design Contest and win! 
(September '95 to April '96) 

To receive a faxed copy of the rules 
and an entry form please call; 
1-61 3-728-0826 ext. 3080, 
Document# 1125. 

To leave a message please call: 
1-613-728-0826 ext. 81609. 


To design the layout of 
the information, simply 
drag and drop data 
and audio files 
directly to the Corel 
CD Creator window. 


Using a CD recorder 
you can now "burn" 
your CD. 


Create your own 
jewel case insert 
using the sample 
template provided. 
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